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jf the best poets, selected by a poet of exquisite taste and culture.”’—Tue Curistian Untoy. 
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EP “The best product 


Choice Illustrations and Elegant Bindings, Gilt Edges; prices, $5, $7.50, and $10.00. 


I. Contents of the Library. 


1. It is the most complete existing collection 
of the masterpieces and gems of the best poets of 
all countries and all times—English, Scottish, 
Irish and American—including translations from 
the German, Spanish, French, Italian, Portuguese, 
Persian, Latin, Greek, etc. The possession of all 


IIl. The new Bryant Biography. 


An authentic account of the life and labors of 
the distinguished editor of this work is especially 
suitable to this MEMORIAL EDITION, and a “*‘ Bio- 


| graphical Memoir” of the poet has been prepared 


by his friend, General JAMEs GrANT WILSON. 
Many years of acquaintance and friendship with 


wrote thus to General 
copy of the Biography : 


Wilson, on receiving a 


‘* Your memoir of my old friend Bryant was very interesting 
to me, and the more so as being much of itnewtome. Long 
as we had been acquainted, we had been in the habit of talking 
very little about each other's course of life. What you have 
told about him has elevated him even higher than ever in my 
estimation.” 


these works separately would cost many 


hundreds of dollars, and would then 
contain a vast amount of matter which 
would rarely be read or even looked 
at. This library gives the garnered whea/ 
without the chaff. 


‘* Nothing has ever approached it in complete 
ness. From Shakespeare to the anonymous poems, 
and those of little known authors of to-day, scarcely | 
anything at all a favorite. or at all worthy of place 
here, is neglected. It is a book for every house- 
hold.”"—N. Evening Mati. 


2. Its comprehensive character is 
best shown by the fact that, while it has 
as its foundation the great body of poems 
which the world has known, and loved, 
and called great, it contains also a large 
variety of beautiful poems, caught out 
of the current of passing literature. 


** We have called upon it for a great number of 
our favorites, and they have re-ponded. We have 
asked it for the authorship of stray, floating waifs 
of rhyme, and for the concluding strains of tan- 
talizing echoes, and the answer has not failed to 
come.”’—A dvance, Chicago, III. 


3. It is adapted to all ages and 
classes, and is an admirable work for 
creating and sustaining in the family a 
taste for the noblest literature. It is 
pre-eminently ‘The Family Book ”— 
as Mr. Bryant was wont to call it—the 
book most loved and most frequently 


referred to in the families that possess it. ) 


4. Its conveniences for reference are 
unusual. They consist of—r. A classifi- | 
cation into General Departments; 2. A 
full Zable of Contents, referring each of 
these departments to its initial page; 
3. A complee Index of Authors, with date 
and place of birth, death (if deceased), 
and Titles of Poems of each author; 4. An 


Ind:x of First Lines ; and 5. An elaborate 
Index of Poetical Quotations with over 
12,000 references. Mr. S. B. Noyes, 
editor of the famous Analytical Catalogue 
of the Brooklyn Library (of which he is 
Librarian), and the best possible judge 
of books of reference, writes : | 


“It is a perfect treasure-house of fine things— 
handy, handsome, and wedl-indexed.” 


II, Bryant’s Introductory Treatise. 


The essay on ‘‘ Poets and Poetry of the English 
Language,” which Mr. Bryant wrote as an ‘“ In- 
troduction ” to this work, holds a high place in 
the literature of criticism. It is full of interest, as 
showing what this veteran poet thought of the art 
which had made him famous, and of the chief 
historical figures among his brother artists. A 
clearer view of English poetry, from the earliest 
time to the present day, cannot be gained any- 
where ; and Stedman, the poet-critic, calls it “a 
masterpiece of manly prose writing.” It has taken 
its rank among the very finest of ate dd s literary 
achievements. 


deeply 
_ original material 


LONGFELLOW’S HOME AT CAMBRIDGE. 
* Somewhat back from the village street 


Stands the old-/ashioned country-seat" 


** Once—ah! once—within these halls 
One whom memory oft recalls, 
The Father of his Country, dwelt.” 


Permanent Value of the 
Work. 

This book will last a lifetime. Its con- 

tents, of no ephemeral nature or interest, 

| will never grow old orstale. It can be, 

and will be, read and re-read with pleasure 

_as long as its leaves hold together. The 


ful revision in its passage through the 
press—comparison with original editions, 
accurate following up of questioned and 
disputed points, etc.—with a view to 
making it a Standard for reference, as 
: well as a companion for general or special 
reading. The quantity and quality of 
reading matter, and the style in which it 
is presented, combine to make one of the 
most admirable and thoroughly elegant 
books ever published. 


| V. Its Popularity. 

And, finally, the remarkable and con- 
tinued success in sales of this ‘“ Library 
of Poetry and Song” shows that it is 
‘accepted by the public as one of the 
books that must be had, for it is, in its 
sphere, UNAPPROACHED by any similar 
publication known. It appeals to all 
Classes, to every “age, sex, and condi- 
\tion,” and meets a hearty welcome in 
every household in the land to which it 
comes. Reappearing as 
| dn Old Favorite with New Excellences, 
this Edition of BryAnt’s LIBRARY OF 
-PoETRY AND SonG will without question 
long continue to hold the FRONT PLACE 
as the choicest and most comprehensive 
‘of poetical compilations, and as the most 
_complete and useful work of poetical 
reference. 


VI. It is the Best. 

The estimation in which it is held 
by the best judges of the value of books 
may be learned from the following in- 
cident: The subscribers to 7he Literary 
News, a periodical that circulates among 
book-buyers, book-readers, booksellers, 
librarians—bookish people generally— 
are allowed to vote each month upon 


Mr. Bryant have given General Wilson the oppor- 
tunity of knowing the distinguished subject of 
his ‘*‘ Memoir,” and it will be found a very full, 
interesting paper. It contains much 
furnished by the author, and 
considerable matter arising out of Mr. Bryant’s 
careful, conscientious work upon this very “ Li- 
brary.” The venerable RicHarp H. Dana, 
Senior, who was editor of the North American 
Review when the boy WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 
submitted to that periodical his poem “Tha- 
natopsis” for publication, but who outlived 
Bryant, and died as recently as February, 1879, 


Our new Illustrated Catalogue of Holiday and Juvenile Books mailed to any one asking it. 


desirable books to buy, a prize being awarded 
to that subscriber whose selection is concurred 
in by the greatest number voting. The result 
of a recent vote upon ‘ Poetical Collections,” 
gave Bryant’s Liprary the FIRST place by 
a vote nearly three times as great as that re- 
ceived by any other, and greater than the aggregate 
votes for all similar collections. Indeed, compared 
with other compilations of the kind, not only 
does it excel them all in the number of Authors 
and Selections, but will be found, as a rule, to 
contain all the poems that appear in any three 
of the others, thus confirming the judgment of the 
selections, as it were, by a majority vote of other 
able editors. 

PUBLISHED BY 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 


/entire work received very close and care- - 
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A FAMILIAR FRIEND. 
The‘old subscribers to The Christian 
Union do not need to be told what the 


paper has been. Many of them have 


followed it through the twelve years of its 
history with deep personal attachment, 
becoming year by year more warmly at- 
tached until now, as their letters assure 
us, they find it impossible to give it up. 
They know its features ; they are acquaint- 
ed with its voice ; they look for its coming, 
week after week, with the expectancy of 
those who await the return of some familiar 
friend. Ithas been to them a source of com- 
fort and of inspiration ; they have depend- 
ed upon it for their knowledge of current 
history ; they have obtained from it advice 
in the matters of the household, direction 
in perplexities, refreshment at all times. 
We do not make these statements on our 
own responsibility or without reason. 
They are but the expressions which have 
come to us from many sources and in 
numberless forms every week since the 
paper was first established. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION BELONGS TO 
NO DENOMINATION. 

From the start it has represented that 
spirit of Christian unity which embraces 
the faithful in all denominations; it has 
taught that Christ is more than the creed ; 
that Christianity is more than the sect. It 
has provided a common meeting-ground 
in Christ for all Christians of every creed 
and every denomination. Wherever it 
has found evidences in the world that 
religion is becoming less a matter of pro- 
fession and more of life it has rejoiced ; 
and wherever Christians have seemed to 
be forgetting their differences and empha- 
sizing their agreements it has lent a help- 
ing hand. It believes in the Communion 
of Saints—here and hereafter. 


ITS GENERAL FEATURES. 

Along with this aim it has had the pur- 
pose also of supplying the home circle with 
afresh and invigorating stream of thought. 
With: the spiritual elements which are sup- 
posed to be a monopoly of the weekly 


religious journal, it has combined the 


freshness of the daily newspaper and the 
purely literary qualities of the monthly 
magazine. In the Outlook the Editors have 
epitomized and interpreted every week the 
news of the world. The editorial articles 
have discussed at greater or less length 
all the prominent issues of the period, 
which have also been treated by our con- 
tributors from their own point of view. 
Not infrequently the views of its contribu- 
tors have differed from its own, and very 
often different contributors have ex pressed 
contrary opinions on the same subject; so 
that our readers have had the fullest oppor- 
tunity of hearing both sides and judging 
for themselves. Indeed, it has been one 
design of the paper, whenever the question 
admitted of argument, to present both 
sides, even though it might not fully agree 
with either one. How wide is the range of 
subjects thus discussed will appear from 
the most casual examination of the table of 
contents. Most of the topics, too, will be 
found to be of a popular character. The 
Christian Union deals with common wants 
in common language. It leaves the dis- 
cussion of philosophical problems to the 
scholar and the metaphysician : it concerns 
itself with those things the knowledge of 
which will make its readers better and 
more useful men and women. 


THE MOTIVE 

of the paper in all its departments is to be 
distinctly helpful—to ‘‘ gospelize,” as its 
founder put it, ‘‘all the industrial func- 
tions of life.” 

In the discussion of 

LITERARY SUBFECTS 

it occupies a foremost place among the 
papers of the day. Its book reviews have 
for a number of years been contributed by 
specialists—including Benson J. Lossing 
in the department of history ; President I. 
W. Andrews in political science ; Chancel- 
lor Howard Crosby, Professor William 
Henry Green, of Princeton, Prof. B. B. 
Warfield, of Allegheny, and Dr. John Cot- 
ton Smith, of New York, in Biblical Criti- 
cism; Dr. Selah Merrill in Archzology ; 
Prof. Chas. S. Minot, of Harvard U niversi- 
ty, in science, and Prof. G. Stanley Hall, of 
the same institution, in philosophy—and 
have furnished the reader not only with an 
opinion of the book itself but with a more 
or less comprehensive view of its general 
subject. By reading the review columns 
of The Christian Union one may keep fully 
abreast of the literature of the age. 

In all this the editors have not failed to 
provide for the 


ENTERTAINMENT 
of their readers. Sketches of character, 
travel and out-of-door life by such grace- 
ful writers as Charles Dudley Warner, 
Donald G. Mitchell, Gail Hamilton, John 
Burroughs, Abby Sage Richardson, J. 
Leonard Corning, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Blanche Willis Howard, Sarah O. Jewett, 
Adeline Trafton, W. L. Alden, Horace 
E. Scudder and H. H., have appeared from 
time to time, while 
CHOICE FICTION 

by the foremost writers has always been 
a prominent feature of the paper. Those 
who have been familiar with it for any length 
of time will recall the serials by Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, George Mac- 
Donald, John Habberton, Edward Everett 
Hale, R. W. Raymond, Helen Camp- 
bell, Judge Tourgee, Edward Eggle- 
ston, and others; bi ides the many short 
and entertaining stories by such writers as 
Rose Terry Cooke, Susan Coolidge, Con- 
stance Fenimore Woolson, Hjalmar H. 
Boyesen, and Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 

For the mothers a special department 
has béen conducted, with contributions 
from such experienced writers as Mrs, 
Menry Ward Beecher, Marion Harland, 
Juliet Corson, Sophy Winthrop, Miss E. 
R. Scovil, Hope Ledyard, Mrs. Edward 
Ashley Walker. The column of Hints, 
Questions and Experiences has brought 
the editor of this department into 


CONTACT WITH ITS READERS, 
and ascertained those necessities on the 
part of the reader which it is the aim of 
the paper to meet and supply. The same 
purpose has been carried out in. Aunt 
Patience’s Writing Desk, in which the 
younger readers have been invited to tell 
their pleasures and trials, and by means 
of which a sympathetic friend is now in 
personal communication with over a thou- 
sand young people and children. The 
column of Inquiring Friends meets the 
same demand in regard to all those ques- 
tions and problems which are not exclus- 
ively domestic. In one or another of these 
columns any inquiry addressed to the edi- 
tors of The Christian Union will be an- 


swered ; or if it be not possible to print 
the answer in the paper*it will be sent by 
mail. The editors invite correspondence. 
They are glad to get letters. The mail is 
always the first business of the day, and 
the larger it is the bétter they are pleased. 

Briefly, this is what The Christian Union 
has done, or has aimed to do in the past. 


FOR THE FUTURE 
its purpose may be as briefly stated. It 
will be: 
I.—HELPFUL. 

It will give every week something which 
will help its readers to be more true, more 
patient, more courageous, more gentle, 
more faithful—in a word, nobler Christian 
men and women. It will help parents to 
be forbearing, children to be obedient, serv- 
ants to be hearty, employers to be consid- 
erate, neighbors to be friendly, and friends 
to be faithful. It will help every heart to 
bear its own burden, and a neighbor’s bur- 
den too, and to grow more near to God by 
a daily life more worthy of a true Christian 


manhood. 
II.—SPIRITUAL. 


It will not devote twenty columns to 
hammering at the shell and one to picking 
out the kernel. Doubtful disputations 
tabout forms and methods and rites and 
formulas will not jostle from its columns 
the explication and application of the 
“‘truths that make for righteousness.” 
Mint and anise and cummin will go in fine 
print ; judgment, mercy and faith in clean, 
clear, bold-faced type. 

III.—FREsH. 

It will deal with the theories of the pres- 
ent. Its motto will be ‘‘day by day our 
daily bread.” It will not ransack the 
middle ages for topics. On the eve of a 
political election it will present the duties 
of citizenship; in a time of religious re- 
vival it will present methods of Christian 
work. The text of the minister is to be 
found in the word of God ; the text of the 
editor in the providence of God. He will 
study that book as God turns its leaves 
over for him from day to day. 


IV.—CompPact. 

It will put great truths in little compass. 
It will take introductions for granted and 
will remorselessly cut off perorations. It 
will allow no ‘space for rhetorical elo- 
quence. It will allow no superfluous 
words. In time its contributors will catch 
the spirit of its editors, and every page 
will march compact as an army to battle. 
It will throw out no skirmish line and 
allow no stragglers. 


V.—MANY-SIDED. 

It will seek the best thoughts of the 
best thinkers on every topic of impor- 
tance. Its round table will be a famous 
gathering-place of free knights. Every 
contributor will be at liberty to speak his 
own mind. The paper will not be a per- 
sonal organ, a whispering gallery to mag- 
nify one small voice into a sound of 
thunder. It will have much weight be- 
cause in it will speak many weighty men. 

VI.—Above all, it will be 


CaTHo.ic, Courteous, CHRISTIAN. 
Putting away all uncharitableness, it will 
speak the truthin love. It will make mis- 
takes sometimes, for there is only one in- 
fallible man, and he lives in Rome and is 
not an editor. But its readers will learn 
to trust it, and to believe that if it is some- 
times mistaken it never deliberately mis- 
reports, and never consciously conceals 


the truth. 


~ 


Remittances should be made by registered letter, post-office money order, or draft to the order of The Christian Union, 


ADDRESS 


IN CARRYING OUT THIS GENERAL PLAN 
the paper will avail itself of the services 
not only of its regular editorial staff, com- 
prising 
MEssrs. LYMAN ABBOTT, ELIoT MCCORMICK 
AND HAMILTON W. MABIE, 
but of the best literary talent in the country. 
Without entering too largely into detail, 
we may yet give our readers 


A HINT OR TWO 
of what they may expect in the months 
immediately at hand. 

Most Americans are more familiar with 
the history of every other country in the 
world than their own. We propose to 
publish a series of articles upon 

STRIKING EPISODES IN AMERICAN 

HISTORY, 

to be furnished by Mr. Benson J. Lossing, 

whose historical works are too well known 

to need any mention ; Dr, Edward Eggle- 

ston; Mr. Charles L. Norton, one of 
the former editors of this paper; and 

Mr. Geo. W. W. Houghton, who has 

made a special study of the occupation of 
New York by the British, and will con- 

tribute two or three papers derived from 
original sources in the British Museum on 

this subject. 

The element of fiction will be supplied 
by several brief serials of not more than 
four or five chapters each, one of them, to 
appear in January, by 


HESBA STRETTON, 
and by short stories from the corps of. 
writers already named. : 
Our favorite contributor, Charles Dud- 
ley Warner, will furnish 


SKETCHES OF TRAVEL , 
in France. The Rev. Lyman Abbott will 
discuss, in a series of five or six popular 
papers, 

“CERTAINTIES IN RELIGION.” 
Mr. Hamilton W. Mabie will contribute a 
number of 

“MORNINGS WITH AUTHORS,” 
and Mr. McCormick will continue his 

CHILD PICTURES FROM THE PAS 7, 
similar ,in general character to ‘‘ The 
Judengasse Gates,” published last Christ- 
mas, and ‘‘The Shadow on the Stair,” 
which appeared in October. ae 

Besides these features the editors have 
in preparation the sixth of the | 

ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENTS 
issued during the past eighteen months. 
Its subject will be The Holy Land, and 
the text, written by the Rev. Lyman Ab- 
bott, will be accompanied by spirited illus- 
trations by Harry Fenn. It is believed 
that this will be equal to any of its prede- 
cessors in the series in point of artistic 
execution and general attractiveness. 

In addition, the paper will continue to 
publish Mr. Beecher’s Sermons or Lect- 
ure-Room Talks; Mr. Abbott’s and Mrs. 
Crafts’s S.S. Lessons; and¢he weekly agri- 
cultural reports, which give the results of 
actual experiments on two model farms. 

CHEAP READING. 

Four copies of The Christian Union, 
costing about twenty-five cents, contain as 
much matter as an ordinary 12mo book 
costing from $1 to $1.50. In one year the 
literary contents of the paper are equal to 
a library of twelve good-sized volumes ; in 
other words, it supplies for three dollars 
the equivalent of $12 to $18 worth of liter- 
ature, and this on topics about which there 
is the most interest and by the ablest and 
most eminent writers. The outlay to the 
subscriber is less than 
- ONE CENT A DAY. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 22 Washington Square, New York. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


In the Gniteau trial the week has been mainly 
occupied with taking expert testimony respecting 
Guitean’s sanity. The result has illustrated the evil 
of the American method of conducting such an in- 
vestigation. Dr. Spitzka, called on behalf of the 
defense, testified, too dogmatically to carry convic- 
tion, that there was no room for difference of opin- 
ion, and that if any person said Guiteau’ was not 
insane he was either not an expert or not honest. 
The experts called en behalf of the prosecution, on 
the other hand, though far less dogmatic were 
equally clear in their opinion that there was no evi- 
dence of insanity. Dr. Loring, a Washington ocu- 
list, found in an examination of the eyes no sign of 
diseased condition of the brain; Dr. Hamilton of 
New York none in the contour of the head, lines of 
the face, or condition of the skin ; Dr. Noble Young, 
the physician of the jail where Guiteau is confined, 
gave as the result of his careful observation of Gui- 
teau from the time of the shooting that he was as 
bright and intelligent a man es you would see on a 
summer’s day ; Dr. Fordyce Barker, while express- 
ing no opinion directly respecting the prisoner’s in- 
sanity, whom he had not examined, denied that the 
supposed ‘‘symptoms” in Guitean’s case indicated 
insanity, and repudiated ‘‘moral insanity,” which 
he defined as ‘‘ wickedness,’’ The difficulty about 
this method of balancing expert against expert is 
two-fold ; first, wealth can always secur.» the greater 
weight of testimony, not because such experts as 
the prosecution have called can be hired to swear 
falsely but because the prosecution naturally calls 
only those experts whose testimony will support its 
own view of the case ; secondly, because the expert 
is always liable to be subjected, as Dr. Spitzka was, 
to a cross-examination whose avowed object is to 
break down his reputation. In such a case as this 
éxperts should be summoned by the Government for 
the purpose of examining the accused and giving an 
unbiased opinion. Thus far net only the weight of 


expert testimony, but even more the conduct of 
Mr. Guitean himself, has substantially determined 
the verdict of the public that his insanity is a sham 
if not absolutely an after-thought, and that, what- 
ever moral derangement may have characterized 
this singular specimen* of wickedness, it is not ac- 
companied by any such intellectual derangement as 
to render him in any sense irresponsible for-his acts. 


One of the pressing questions of the day, which 
has already made its appearance in Congress, is that 
of the Presidential succession. Under the law as it 
now stands, in case of the death or disability of the 
President and Vice-President, the President of the 
Senate stands next in line of succession, and after 
him the Speaker of the House. There are very 
serious objections to this arrangement. Both these 
persons may belong to the opposite political party ; 
and while they are originally elected as Legislators, 
the successor of the President ought to be taken 
from the same branch of the Government to which 
the President belongs; namely, the Executive. Mr. 
Garland’s Disability bill, introduced into the Senate 
last week, provides that in case of the removal, 
resignation, disability or death of both the President 
and Vice-President, the Secretary of State, or if 
there be no Secretary of State the Secretary of the 
Treasnry, or in case there is no Secretary of the 
Treasury the Secretary of War, shall act as Presi- 
dent until the disability is removed or a new Presi- 
dent is elected ; ‘‘ or in case there be no occasion 
under the law for an election until the existing term 
of Vice-President so removed, resigned, dead or 
disabled shall have expired.” Mr. Garland’s Lill is 
seriously defective in that it does not attempt to 
deal with the difficult questions which came up for 
discussion last summer, touching the question of 
actual disability and the method of determining it. 
These questions ought to be settled during the 
present session, but no bill should be passed until it 
has been carefully considered in all its provisions, 


No more important work is done in this State than 
that which is committed to the care of the State 
Board of Charities, and their report this year shows 
how great an advance has been made in the methods 
of charitable work and in prison reform since their 


erganization. Pauperism has largely decreased, owing - 


probably to the careful administration of laws, and 
to the breaking up of pauperizing influences in our 
jails and county houses by supplying better accom- 
modations for the inmates, and by separating the 
children from the adults. Since 1875, when these 
beneficent reforms were accomplished, there has 
been a marked change for the better throughont the 
State, and if the State Board had done no other 
service this ought to win for it the gratitude of all 


‘thoughtful citizens, To these causes of the decrease 


ef pauperism must be added the present financial 
prosperity, which affords opportunities for employ- 
ment to all who care to use them. The Board note 
the fact that there is still a lack of accommodations 
for the sick in our county houses ; proper attendanceis 
not furnished. The State is now spending $8,000,- 
000 annually for charitable purposes, and the average 
number of persons maintained is 40,000. It is en- 
couraging to know that the ratio of paupers to the 
population is smaller than in Massachusetts, or in 
New England generally, and that the expenses of 
the poor-houses are decidedly less than they were 
when the Board began ite work. The recommenda- 
tion made by Dr. Smith, for the establishment of 
an asylum for epileptic, idiotic and infirm children, 
cared for now at public expense in county poor- 
houses and families, ought to receive the attention of 
the Legislature. A large number of States have 
already organized institutions to do this work. 


Mr. Blaine’s letter asking the English Government 
for a modification of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty has 
been published, and has been subjected to severe 
criticism abroad. The Olayton-Bulwer treaty pro- 
vided for a joint protectorate of any ship canal 
across the Isthmus, and, apparently as:a means of 
securing this, further provided that neither party 


should ‘‘ erect or maintain any fortification command- . 
ing the same or in the vicinity thereof.” Mr. Blaine 
in his letter, which is calm in tone though decided 
in conviction, points out the indisputable fact that 
this really gives the control to Great Britain, who 
has and must always have a navy, as against the 
United Statos, which has little or no occasion for a 
navy of any considerable magnitude. He asks for 
the cancellation of this clause, and frankly avows 
the reason ; namely, that it is the interest, the right 
and the duty of the United States to protect its 
Pacitic Coast line from flank attack in time of war, 
by controlling, as against ships of war, the transit 
across the American Isthmus. We shall wait with 
interest to see what reply the English Government 
will have to make to this request. They will cer- 
tainly have to find some better reason for denying it 
than Mr. Smalley has found in the English press ; 
namely, that English commerce across the Isthmus 
will greatly exceed that of America, and that En- 
gland has bnilt no fortifications on the Suez Canal. 
She used to have a little fort at Gibraltar which con- 
trols the commerce of the Suez Canal more effec- 
tively than any fortification could do at its entrance ; 
and as to trade, we want to fortify the canal, if one 
is “er built, not to levy customs on ships of com- 
merce in time of peace, but to prevent the canal 
from becoming a highway for naval vessels in time» 
of war. 


The vote of the French Chambers, deciding by 
400 to 52 that Tunis shall be kept, is a clear indica- 
tion that the French poople indorse the action of 
their Government in this matter, however much 
they may complain of certain details of manage- 
ment, It is understood that Gambetta’s plan is to 
ocenpy Tunis with a force of 20,000 soldiers, whose 
expenses shall be partly borne by the Bey, and to 
govern the country through the Bey with a cabinet 
of Frenchmen intrusted with the most important 
functions of administration. Althongh the Premier 
disavows annexation, it is evident that the difference 
between .positive annexation and this scheme is a 
difference of name and not of fact. As an addi- 
tional reason for the support of the scrutin de lisie 
system, Gambetta urges that it will break up undue 
influence of constituencies on their deputies in the 
matter of appointments. In France, as in this 


country, the spoils system has produced great evil, 


and Gambetta is speaking simply as a practical poli- 
tician when he declares that the demand of the 
deputies for patronage lowers the efficiency of ad- 
ministration. The sew Minister of the Intenior 
has issued a circular to the various prefects declaring 
that they alone ean recommend appointments and 
promotions in the civil service, and that all requests 
involving a patronage sent to the minister by other 
persons will be returned unanswered. This is a de- 
cided step in advance, but it does not go far enough ; 
for the experience of all countries proves that where 
Government officials have absolute power to make 
appointments undue pressure will be brought to 
bear upon them. The address of M. Bert, the 
new Minister of Public Worship, quoted from in 
these columns two weeks ago, continues to attract 
attention. M. Bert evidently means to watch the 
Church as a suspected body, and it is understood 
that the Government will not institute priests until 
convinced that they are not hostile to itself. 


The complication in Peru is simplified by the ne- 
moval of at least one element, the guerrilla leader 
Pierola, who has fled after making endless confusion 
and greatly aggravating the difficulties of the situa- 
tion for the Peruvians. He represented the South 
American spirit of disorder and insurrection, and his 
departure leaves Peru with but a single head, Mon- 
tero, who has been proclaimed Vice-President by 
the Peruvian Congress, solong‘as President Calderon 
is held a prisoner in the hands of the Chilians, 
The principal advantage of the retirement of Pierola 
is that it makes it possible for the Chilians to treat 
with Peru through an official who represents the en- 
tire country. So long as Pierola’s Government had 
even & nominal existence any arrangement made with 
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the Calderon Government necessarily could not bind 
the insurgent leader, and left a wide margin for fur- 
ther disorder and hostility. It is believed that the 
prospects of peace are better than before. 


EVERYBODY'S DAY. 

7 OU are too poor to have any Christmas this 

- year. Sickness, misfortune, perhaps disaster, 
have clouded your year. Whatever you have that is 
not necessary for your life you owe to others. You 
can give no gifts with a clear conscience. You 
have nothing to spare for presents ; all must go for 
necessities. 

Very well! make gifts of necessities. Love makes 
wood silver, and brass gold; it converts the neces- 
sity intoa luxury. The most expensive Christmas is 
not the merriest. It is not even now too late. Come, 
come! Let in the light and brighten the dark year 
with at least one joyous day. Decorate your rooms 
with evergreens. If you live in the country, the 
boys will enjoy a ramble in quest of winter beauties 
—sprays of fir, spruce, bittersweet; if in the city, 
they can pick up from the cast-off garments of some 
church enough to make a wreath, an anchor, or a 
motto. Litter and trouble? Whatifthereare? It 
will do you good to break in upon the dull routine of 
a too prosaic life with the litter of love and the 
trouble of merry-making. No time? The time svent 
in bringing sunshine into darkened lives is never 
wasted. 

Look on this picture; the reality is in hundreds of 
homes all about you: Christmas has been looked 
forward to with delightful anticipations for weeks. 
As the day draws near the children are busy as bees 
making articles for use or ornament. Some are not 
very useful; some are not very ornamental; but 
love gives value to the one and beauty to the other. 
See the family dispersed about the family sit- 
ting-room, making great pretense of spying out each 
other’s work, and taking great pains not to see it. 
Christmas comes. Perhaps there is a tree—possibly 
a little one; possibly a dwarfed and stunted one. 
The best fruits sometimes grow on dwarf trees, 
Perhaps there is not much on it. Perhaps the little 
are necessaries : a pair of warm mittens for the boy; 
a hood for the girl; a much-needed pair of arctics 
for father ; a better ‘amp for mother’s none too good 
eyes to use in her winter evenings’ sewing; a barre] 
of potatoes for all concerned from the Christ-child 
—for even potatoes will taste better for having 
a Christmas flavor, and it is wonderful hcew 
long that flavor lasts. Or in lieu of a tree is a 
box —an old sheebox, with a frill of chintz 
to cover the sides, and cvérgreen around the top. 
Into it are piled promiscuously the Christmas pack- 
ages, labeled for distribution. All being ready, 
one of the boys, arrayed as Santa Claus, hands out 
the contents. Such shouts of laughter and merry 
jests when Mary’s daintily covered package, tied 
with ribbov, turns out only an almond, and Annie's 
brown paper parcel, with a score of rough wrappers, 
displays but a pretty silk handkerchief. Some mes- 
sage—a merry rhyme, a pretty motto, a loving wish 
—adds value to every article ; and though the gifts 
have small market value they represent uncounted 
wealth of affectionate remembrance. 

Wake up, then, desponding mother! cast-down 
father! Ring out the Christmas chimes in your own 
heart ; light the candles in your own life. Let the 
music of Christmas sound out and the light of Christ- 
mas shine out; and greet the day with the joy of 
hepe and love. It is late to begin ; but it is not tco 
late, It is never too late to mend. 


LIGHT FROM THE CHRISTMAS 
TREE. 


Glastonbury thorn’ which bloomed at 

Christmas tide was only the popular symbol of 
that mid-winter blossoming of the fir and the pine 
which stands in our homes in these happy days 
loaded with unwonted fruit, and ringed by circles of 
shouting children. Loving thoughts have planned 
during .busy weeks for this hour, when the light of 
the tapers is reflecting back from shining faces ; lov- 
ing hands have bent every twig and bough into the 
service of affection ; and when at last the candles are 
burned out, and the branches are bare, the mystical 
tree has dropped its fruit into every life, and sent 
the glow of its circling lights into every heart. 

The little child who counts his years by the lighted 
trees which have lighted its short path, if he learns 
the secret of the Christmas tree, will find the high- 
way of life overshadowed by the fruitage of God's 
love. The ministry of heaven to earth, by which 


through shower and shine the forests are clothed, 
and the flowers are strewn far and wide in endless 
blooming, is not more pervasive and continuous than 
God’s tender affection for the men and women whom 
he fashioned in his own image. In every life that is 
opened up to the divine purpose God sows the seeds 
of infinite joy and fruitfulness. If care and sorrow 
make deep furrows the s2ed falls into richer soil and 
the harvest is the more abundant. God’s gifts come 
under strange disguises, but that is because they 
are sent to the very highest that isin us, and we 
must grow into their use before they reveal them- 
selves. That vihich seems to hold us back from 
peace and joy is the very thing that makes it possible 
to attain these precious possessions, The bird would 
find his wings useless were there no resistiug atmos- 
phere to bear him in his heavenward flight, and the 
soul that had never known the throb of sorrow, the 
agony of conflict, the weariness of disappointment, 
would find its aspirations powerless to lift it upward. 
It is not strength of wing alone but strength of 
wing and resistance of air that make possible the 
skyward flight. 


NOT A REAL REFORM. 


HE United States is doing an enormous busi- 
ress. Itis not merely a governing body, it is 
a common carrier, a bank and a quasi-commission 
mérchant—at least it collects enormous commissions 
on the goods others sell. It employs, in round 
numbers, 100,000 clerks, book-keepers, porters and 
carriers of various descriptions, and its business ex- 
penses are estimated at $100,000,600 a year. They 
are certain to be increased, largely and rapidly. It 
is of the utmost importance to the people of the 
United States that this business should be done 
faithfully, efficiently, economically. The United 
States may be regarded as a joint stock concern. The 
people are its stockholders. The business expenses 
are $100,000,000. Both expenses and dividends de- 
pend wholly upon the principle on which the busi- 
ness is done. It ought to be doue on strictly 
business principles. 

What are the business principles which govern in 
all great and complicated concerns—a great railroad, 
for example ? The one essential principle is, carefully 
guarded individual responsibility. The directors are 
responsible to the stockholders for the good manage- 
ment of the property, and have to give an account of 
their trust oncea year. The president is responsible to 
the directors ; the heads of the departments are re- 
sponsible to the president ; the subordinates are re- 
sponsible to the departmental head. If a brakeman 
fails the division superintendent discharges him; ifthe 
division superintendent fails the president discharges 
him ; if the president fails the directors discharge 
him ; if the directors fail the stockholders discharge 
them. Noman would think of assuming responsi- 
bility for a railroad if he could not control its work- 
ing force ; no wise man would assume responsibility 
for a department if he could not control its working 
force. The military oiganization is essentially that 
of all great and successful business organizations. 


The United States Constitution embodies this 
principle. It requires the President to take counsel 
of the Senate—his board of directors—in respect to a 
few appointments of special importance; ambassa- 
dors, public ministers, judges and cabinet officers. 
But it provides that the appointment of all other 
officers shall be vested ‘‘in the President alone, in 
the courts of law, or in the heads of departments.”’ 
The provision as to the courts of law was intended 
only to apply to minor court officers. The party in 
power is responsible for the President ; the President 
is responsible for the heads of departments ; the 
heads of the departments are responsible for all 
minor officers, 

This system has given us, on the whole, an efticient 
and capable service. The Post-Oftice Department 
distributes letters quite as well as the express com- 
panies distribute packages, ‘and so much better than 
the telegraph company distribute dispatches, that 
its absorption of the telegraph business is only a 
question of time. The Treasury Department has 
carried on its banking business so well that there isa 
large party that want to give it a monoply of bank- 
ing. The Custom House, if not a vanity, is cer- 
tainly a vexation of spirit ; but this is due not to the 
inefficiency of its officials but to the relentless vigor 


with which they enforce its complicated and semi- 


barbarous restrictions upon freedom of commerce. 
Whatever evils are involved in our civil service are 
not commercial but political. The business is well 
done ; the frauds in the Post-office are less than in 
banks and imsurance companies ; the stealing in the 


Custom House less than in the great railroads. But 
the privilege of doing a business whose simple expen- 
ditures average $100,000,000 a year is much desired. 
To offer this privilege every four years to whichever 
party can beg, buy or steal the greatest number of 
votes at a Presidential election subjects free institu- 
tions to a serious strain. The strain grows more 
serious every year. It affords an enormous corrup- 
tion fund to the winning party. The corruption 
fund grows bigger every year. 3 

The evil must be cured; but Senator Pendleton’s 
bill promises no cure; it proposes to take us out of 
the frying-pan to put us into the fire. It providgs 
for a commission of five, of whom not more than 
three shall belong to the same party, to provide 
rules for the appointment of administrative offices. 
These rules shall provide for competitive examina- 
tion: all administrative officers to be selected from 
those who have passed such examinations ; to be ap- 
pointed only to the lowest rank; for probationary 
service; entrance to higher ranks only by promotion, 
on the basis of merit and competition ; and no ap- 
pointment or promotion except under these rules. 
This method repudiates the business principle of 
graded individual responsibility. We object to it on 
the following specific grounds : : 

1. It is unconstitutional. The constitution is ex- 
plicit, that the appointment of inferior officers shall 
be vested in ‘‘the President alone, in the courts of 
law, or in the heads of departments.”” Mr. Pendle- 
ton’s bill limits this power to a selection from candi- 
dates approved by a five headed commission. 

2. This commission is to be non-partizan. We 
have made a fair trial of non-partizan commissions in 
the city of New York; they have demoralized our 
police, and are destroying our park. It is essential 
to gocd government in a free State that the party 
in power be evidently responsible for the administra- 
tion; it is essential tu its responsibility that it have 
power of control. | 

3. This commission can admit only to the lowest 
grades ; to higher grades only by promotion, This 
shuts out from the higher grades some best men. An 
efiicient book-keeper is not always the best man for 
junior partner. 

4. This commission cau only admit applicants for 
office. This reverses the sound doctrine that the 
office should seek the man, not the man the office. 

5. This commission can consider ouly qualities of 
character elicited in a competitive examination. 


, Some of the very best qualities are undiscoverable 


by examination. Competitive examination excludes 
both the worst and the best ; it insures only respect- 
able mediocrity. It applies to a vast, complicated and 
growing system of business a method adapted only to 
special branches. Courtesy is a first requisite in 
some stations ; but courtesy cannot be tested by an 
examination paper—nor courage, ror conscientious- 
ness, nor any of the higher moral qualities. 

6. Last, and chief: This bill, by depriving the Ad- 
ministration of power, deprives it also of responsi- 
bility. The country has a right to hold the Repub- 
lican party responsible for. the Star Route frauds, 
for the party appointed the men who perpetrated 
them. The country could rot hold an Administration 
responsible whose selection of its administrative 
officers was limited or denied. It could hold no Post- 
master-general responsible for frauds perpetrated, or 
work ill-done, by subordinates whom he did not | 
select, or in whose selection he was limited by an 
irresponsible commission. 

The experiments cited in favor of Mr. Pendleton’s 
bill prove nothing in its favor. England has a com- 
petitive examination system; so has China. The 
one has perhaps the best, the other has certainly the 
worst, civil service in the world. Competitive ex- 
amination was adopted by Postmaster James in New 
York, and Carl Schurz in Washington, and worked 
well. This proves that an executive officer may ad- 
vantageously use examinations to aid him in select- 
ing his subordinates; it does not prove that the 
country may advantageously use examinations to 
impose upon an executive subordinates whom he 
does not want. 

Whatever changes we make in civil service, we 
must hold fast to the essential business principle of 
graded individual responsibilty. The country must 
be able to hold the party in power responsible for 
every failure and every fraud in Post-Office and 
Custom House. This it cannot do if the Postmasters 
and Custom officials are imposed upon the party. The 
party must be able to hold the head of each depart- 
ment responsille for departmental administration. 
This it cannot do if the subordinate officials are im- 
posed upon the head of the department. Any crea- 
ture wih more than one head is a monstresity. A 
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five-headed creature is a terrible monstrosity. Mr. 
Pendleton’s gentle and cultured five-headed hydra 
is no exception to this universal law of nature. 

Mr. Pendleton asks for amendments to his bill. 
We offer one ; a radical one. In the first section he 
authorizes the President to appoint a commission ; 
in the last section he requires the President to make 
all appointments according toits rules. He begins 
by being permissive ; he ends by being mandatory. 
Let him make his bill self-consistent ; let Congress 
authorize the President to appoint a commission, 
but let it also leave him free to make such use as he 
chooses of its aid in selecting subordinates ; let it 
leave the responsibility of the President undivided, 
and, therefore, his power of selection unlimited. If 
he limits anything, let it be the power of removal of 
a capable officer before the expiration of sand term of 
office without cause. 

A law providing appropriations such that the Presi- 
dent or any head of department can, if he chooses, 
organize a system of competitive examination to aid 
him in selecting capable and trustworthy subordinates, 
is very desirable. It would commit Congress to co- 
operation in a defensive campaign against the place- 
hunters; it would afford to the Executive depart- 
ment a protection against their intolerable importu- 
nity; it would sift out the utterly incompetent, if not 
all the unworthy ; and it might easily be sco framed 
as to not to hamper the selection or lessen the 
responsibility of the President and his advisers. But 
even such a law would not secure the political reform 
needed in our civil service. For that two things are 
needed : first, legislation entitling any office-holder re- 
moved to demand the reasons and an investigation of 
them ; this would soon put a stop to the proscription of 
good officers for opinion’s sake ; second, suchachange 
of public opinion as will make it dangerous for any 
party to treat public offices as public plunder. 
Every debate helps to develop such a public opinion ; 
and this, in our judgment, is the chief good that can 
be hoped for from the Pendleton bill. 


NOTES. 

Both in its exterior appearance and in its literary contents 
The Christian Union presents this week an unusually at 
tractive appearance. It will be noticed that we improve the 
Holiday occasion by adding to the paper a four-page tinted 
cover. A distinctly Christmas flavor is imparted to the number 


by Dr. E. P. Parker’s *‘ Thoughts on the Nativity ;"" Miss Bar- | 


rows's Sonnet ; Mrs. Mary Lowe Dickinson's suggestive paper 
on ‘* Christmas Giving and,Getting ;"’ Mrs. Clara Doty Bates’s 
tender little poem, and the first chapter of a story by Rossi- 
ter W. Raymond, whom every one, whether young or old, 
who reads The Christian Union, will be glad to welcome 
again into its columns. We think that the ‘‘Two Ghosts”’ 
will be found not less_captivating in their way than were the 
‘*Two Oid Christmas Angels,’ who appeared in one of the 
early years of the paper. Besides these contributions will be 
found a poem by Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, suggested by an 
incident in the life of the painter, Holman Hunt; the first 
of several charming sketches of French travel from Charles 
Dudley Warner, who is now journeying abroad, and who 
will send us from time to time an account of his travels; a 
resumé of the Thomas trial in Chicago, by Mr. James 
Clement Ambrose, and the opening installment of a story of 
the Crusades, by Eliot McCormick. 


The hospitals of this city spent last year $285,982 on the 
free support of the sick. Of this amount only $88,735.05 
was received by the different institutions as income from 
their invested funds; the balance came entirely in the form 
of gifts from the benevolent. It is therefore necessary to 
raise yearly nearly $200,000 by voluntary offerings. There 
is no season of the year when the thought of the poor suffer- 
ers to whom the hospitals minister should come home with 
greater power than during the Holiday season, when all 
hearts are turned toward One who carried the sorrows of the 
whole world. For two years the Saturday and Sunday near- 
est Christmas have been made the occasion of a general of- 
fering for the support of the hospitals, and have come to be 
known as ‘‘ Hospital Saturday and Sunday.” The collection 
for 1879 was #26,455.07, and for last year $44,371.97. These 
are large sums, but, as will be seen, they fall greatly below 
what is required. Saturday and Sunday next, Dec. 24 and 
25, will be set apart for this purpose, and no reader of The 
Christian Union in this vicinity ought to neglect the oppor- 
tunity of giving something on these days for this most wor- 
thy cause. Boxes will be found at places of public resort, 
and subscriptions may be sent to Mr. Charles Lanier, No. 
26 Nassau street, previous to January 15th. 


Mr. Beecher has been somewhat extensively quoted as say- 
ing the Guiteau trial ‘‘ was a fight between an imbecile judge 
at one end of the court and a vagrant fool at the other. ss 
What he did say was this: 

“Unless all those meteor-bred notions about the irresporsibility 
of a man morally insane (for the whole human race ig morally in- 
sane) can be fixed and limited, aud limited, too, very severely and 
sharply, we are destined J sot ene to what waste of life and what 


impertinent intrusion of a dangerous cruelty. If there be not some 
euch outcome—the exposition of the folly of it, a sound philosophy, 
and legal authority that shall suppress it and show to courts what is 


the true line—the imtolerable prolongation of the trial and the singu- | 


lar lenity of the Bench wil! lead epigrammatists to stigmatize the 
whole thing as a fight between an imbecile judge at one end of the 


court and a vagrant fool at the other end; as an idiotic court trying | 


to find out at what point wickedness is insane! But it will not be 
so; and I amin full faith that out of the apparently slow procedure 
that is going on in this court of justice there will be born a child of 
hope. I believe thst in the end that patience that now seems almost 
mistimed will then be a patient brooding in the hope of the birth of 
better doctrines ; and that the wild notions of moral insanity will be 
superseded by the theory that he who is sane enough to organize 
the elements of a crime and acccomplish it is sane enough to be 
hanged.” 

This ts only one of the numerous cases in w hich Mr. Beecher 


| suggestion. 
_ readers who are puzzling with this question. 


is made, by a secmingly true report, to say precisely the | 


opposite of that which he really did say. He has corrected 
the misrepresentation by a published letter in the ‘* Tribune,” 
not for his own sake, but to avoid the appearance of having 
maligned a capable and efficient judge. 


The Rev. Horatio O. Ladd, the recently elected president 
of the University of New Mexico, is in this city seeking to 
secure some additional endowment for this institution. It 
was incorporated in May of this year; its incorporators 
include some of the most prominent and influential citizens 
of the Territory of New Mexico; its aim is to secure a 
Protestant Christian education for the inhabitants, both 
native and immigrant, of that Territory. It has the warm 
approbation of the New West Educational Commission, 
which is doing a valuable and needed work in establishing 
and aiding unsectarian Christian education in the far west. 
Its Academic Department opened in September with nearly 
fifty pupils, and the encouragement was so great that 
the trustees have resolved to commence at once the 
erection of a suitable building. Mr. Ladd, who was 
called to his position from a successful educational and 
pastoral career in New England, will, we trust, receive a 
warm welcome and a cordial support in generous contribu- 
tion. 


The Indian Treaty-Keeping and Protective Association 
asks us to call the attention of our readers to a petition 
which it is circulating, to the President of the United States 
and to Congress, for the following objects: 1. The mainte- 
nance of all Indian treaties until modified or abrogated by 
the free consent of tie Indians; 2. Provision for the public 
education of the Indian children; 3. The granting of 160 
acres of land in severalty to any Indian who may desire it; 
4. The recognition of Indian pereonality and rights under 
the laws. These are all excellent objects except the first. 
The nation made a mistake in considering the Indians as na- 
tionalities to be treated with. It should secure their consent, 
as far as possible, to the correction of this mistake, but it 
should correct the mistake at any rate, whether they consent 
or not, and bring them under the protection of the laws and 
at the same time render them amenable to the laws as indi- 
viduals whom Providence has made citizens in fact of the 
great free Commonwealth. 


One of the sweetest of our local charities is the Sheltering 
Arms at 120th street and Tenth avenue, which provides for 
little children. The Christmas celebration will be held at 
the House Dec. 28th, at 3 rp. M., and gifts of money, provis- 
ions, clothing, fruit, or other articles suitable for the occa- 
sion, are solicited, and ought to be had in abundance.} These 
articles may be sent to Peters & Tieman, 146 Front ‘Stseet: : 
to Lewis & Conger, 1338 Broadway; to Acker. Merrall & 
Condit, Broadway and 42d Street, or to the Sheltering Arms 
itself. No one who has ever attenJed any of the delightful 
gatherings at this house azd seen the happy faces of the 
children will fail to respond to this invitation with such 
gifts as are given him. 


A rise in the price ofjteapots may be now loo ked for, since 
Mr. Oscar Wilde, the wsthete, is actually on the eve of sailing 
to this couvtry, and is likely to adorn our lecture platforms 
and to breathe bis own spirit of devotion to lilics and old 
China into our too susceptible population. If Mr. Wilde's 
appearance in this country is to increase the mania for bric- 
a-brac, to make our reception rooms and living rooms any 
more like museums than they now are, i; will certainly be 
a national calamity. We are already in that condition in 
which the Frenchman described the English as being when 
he said that they did not gesture in conversation, because in 
their houses they could not move without breaking some- 
thing. 


The Fire Commissioners are examining the theaters of the 
city with reference to their protection against fires. In view 
ot the recent horrible calamity at Vienna the Commissioners 
ought to make the most rigorous and impartial examinations. 
If there are theaters, as there certainly are, which are so im- 
perfectly furnished with means of exit that any conflagration 
endangers the lives of the audience the Fire Commission- 
ers ought to state the fact plainly, and without equivocation ; 
there is too much at stake to mince words in such a matter as 
this. 


We have received the following contributions in aid of 
the Michigan sufferers : 


Previously acknowledged. $228 16 
‘Through Westminster Church. ...........-.. 2 00 
Cong. 8. 8., Champlain, 12 50 
BR. 5 00 


During the week before Christmas the question, ‘‘ What 
shall I give to So-and-so, that will be an attractive and useful 
oken of my regard, and not too expensive 7” develops ont of 


_ poetry, fiction, etc. 


— 


a casual thought into one of the problems of life. The 
editors of The Christian Union have passed through that 
experience for a good many Christmas seasons. They have 
the doubly happy fortune to have a good many friends and 
very few millions with which to provide gifts for them, 
and many is the time that they would have been glad of a 
Accordingly they offer their advice to those 
If you want 
their advice read ** Suggestion A.” 


The small pox contagion has developed itself so generally 
along the routes of travel from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
that the State Board of Health have thought it neceesary te 
call attention to the fact, and to request that all persons who 
know of the presence of the disease in any part of the State 
shall report the same at once to the Secretary of the State 
Board. It isa crime against the whole community to ¢on- 
ceal the presence of such a disease, and the duty of every 
citizen, which the Board emphasizes in this manner, is the 
plainest morality. 


The color line has broken down at another point, Mr. 
William Henry Smith having been appointed Librarian of 
the House of Representatives. Some time ago Mr. Smith 
held the position of Messenger of the Library, and won the 
good will of all the members of the ilouse by his accuracy 
and readiness to impart information concerning such facts 
as congressmen need in their speeches. He is said to have 
unearthed facts which often appeared in striking rhetorical 
form a few days later. His appointment was thoroughly 
deserved. 


Anyone who wishes to read the history of the Children’s 
Crusade more in detail than it ‘is furnished in Mr. McCor- 
mick’s story of this week will find it in Mr. George Zabrisk’e 
Gray’s little book, entitled ‘* The Children’s Crusade,” pute 
lished a number of years age by Hurd & Houghton. Mn 
Gray made a thorough study of the subject from the original 
MSS. in French, Latin and German, and has epitomized his 
researches in the most careful and attractive way. . 


The London ‘‘ Daily Telegraph” says, very pointedly, that 
the verdict of mankind at large is more likely to be trustworthy 
than that of a jury of twelve men, and declares that this 
larger jury are unanimous in demanding that Guiteau be 
punished for his crime; and Mr. Guiteau himself seems to 
indoree this declaration by declaring that he would sooner 
be hung as a sensible man than acquitted as a fool. 


Congress ought to pass with the least possibly delay the 
resolution introduced by Judge Taylor, Gen. Garfield’s enc- 
cessor as representative from the nineteenth Ohio district, 
providing for auditing and paying the expenses attending 
the illness of the President. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


[Any person eending an inquiry on any subject to The: Chris-ian 
Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply ei. 1°r 
through the columns of the paper or by persona! letter, The answer 
will be given as promptly as practicable. 

There are periods in every person’s life, be he man, woman er 
child, which will eventually influence -his actions, and turn the life 
stream of his existence."yj May not these words of Shakespeare fitly 
express it? 

** There is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune; 
Omitted, all the voyace of their life 
Is bound in sha'lows and in miseries.” 


lam nearing the seventeenth year of my age. I believe this to be 
one of the events of my life at which I should consider what course 
of life to pursue, because it is near the age at which every young 
man takes a course which is the turning point in his career. I wish 
to seek your advice, as the following will show. My employment is 
office-clerk in a mercantile house. My chances of advancement in 
this house amount almost to nothing, so I intend to leave. I am 
ambitious of attaining literary honors; in other words, I aspire to 
become an author. My ambition extends to serve in the legislative 
department of this country when my age jestifics meto. My educa- 
tion has been a common-school one, having graduated from a 
grammar-school in this city. Since I have left school—nearly two 
years ago—I have stadied book-keeping, German and French. I have 
also read eminent literary works, embracing biography, history, 
Would you have the generosity to advise a 
young man in my situation what course to pursue? My parents 
being in strait circumstances, I ‘shall have to work, whatever else 
Ido. Iam aChristian by faith, and try to be one by practice. I 
only wish you to advise mc what course in my present surroundings 
would satisfactorily lead to a beneficial result. What occupation, 
what readings, what associations, would be consistent with my case? 
This is the appeal of an ambitious—not seif-conceited—young man, 
seeking through energy and perseverance to attain what he has de- 
termined to have. I only need advice. I go to the fountain to get it. 
Hoping this will meet with favorable consideration, 1 am, 
Very respectfully yours, - 
Your position is preoisely that of thousands of young men. 
If you cast yourself loose from your present employment to 
seek something which you imagine to be either pleasanter or 


higher, the probable result will simply be a period, more or 


less prolonged, of idleness. The first counsel for you to take 
is that of the Scripture, Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, 
do it with thy might. Any useful industry holds out a better 
promise of advancement than almost any position of idle- 
ness. By all means go on with your present work until you 
cen find better work todo. For this purpose study the ad- 
vertising columns of the daily papers, and answer any adver- 
tisements which look attractive to you. Read the experience 
published a few weeks ago in The Christian Union, of the boy 
who found a place; emulate his perseverance, and follow his 
example. In the meanwhile, devote your evenings or your 
early mornings to study. In the present age of cheap liter- 
ature you will find no difficulty in procuring useful books. If 
you can secure an hour and a hak to yourself, write to Dr. J. 
H. Vinceut, Drawer 75, New Haven, Conn., for information 
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respecting the Chautauqua Scientific and Literary Circle, and 
avail yourself of its course of reading for your guidance. Look 
about in your own circle ofyacquaintances and consult per- 
sonally with any friend on whose judgment you have reason 
to think you cau safely rely. Your minister ought to be 
able to give you good practical advice, aud advice more 
specific than cau be given through the columns of & weekly 
paper by oue personally ignorant of you. Above all things, 
remember that the sure way to fail is to drop one piece of 
work before you have found better work to do. Be sure that 
the way, though a long way, to succeed, is to be assiduous, 
industrious and faithful in little things asa means of proving 
yourself worthy of greater things. 

—The tobacco growers of the Chemung Valley propose to forma 
Mutual Hail Insurance Company, to protect one another against loss 
from hail-storms. They each propose to payin to a treasurer a 
stated amount peracre of tobacco. The fund thus obtained is to be 
used to pay the losses that may come to members of the company 
from hail-storms. 

Would a company working on this plan require a charter from the 
State? If so, would any depost be required to be made at Albany 
provided the institution were called the ‘* Chemung Valley Mutual 
Hail Insurance Company’? I have understood, that Life and Fire 
Insurance Companie:, in this State, are required to make a deposit 
before a charter is given. Wonld this be the case with a Hail Insur- 
ance Company? E. S. G. 

Euurra, Chemung Co., N. Y. 

1. There is not, at the present time, any law of this State 
authorizing persous to form an incorporated company by 
filing articles of association for the purpose of insuring 
growing crops against damage by hail. The Chemung To- 
bacco Club could not become incorporated for the specific 
purpose described under either of the general laws; but 
would need a charter. 2. Obtaining a special charter would 
be embarrassed by the provisions of the Constitution restrict- 
ing the legislature in the matter of granting charters where 
the objects of the corporation can be obtained under a gen- 
erallaw. We judge that it would be necessary to ask the 
passage of a general law authorizing persons interested to 
associate for the purpose of insuring crops against hail- 
storms and like causes of injury; which being passed, the 
Chemung Club could file articles under it. 3. The pres- 
ent laws do not require a hail insurance company to make 
apy deposit with the Insurance Department. Such a 
requirement would be very probably inserted in the general 
law, such as above described. 4. E. 8. G. seems to consider 
the requirement a sort of obstacle or burden to be avoided if 
possible. We do not so regard it; it is intended not for the 
benefit of the State but for the security of persons insured. 
There is probably no legal objection to the Chemung tobacco 
growers selecting a treasurer and instrusting to him such 
sums as they please, to form a fund against hail damage ; 
and when the storm has happened, if the man whose crop is 


hurt can find the treasurer alive and weil, aud the treasurer | 


has kept the money safely, the grower can receive his share. 
The purpose of the incorporation and deposit is to provide 
against death of treasurers, squandering of funds, and like 
causes. Looking at the opportunities for loss and fraud in 
such plans we should advise growers to seek the benefit of 
some deposit with the State, rather than try to escape it. 5. 
If they wish to escape it let them inquire of some ingenious 
lawyer whether they cannot incorporate as an agricultural 
society, including in their articles some provision that the 
corporation shall make good from time to time, from the 
general treasury, hail-storm damage sustained by members. 


C. M.—The statement that Nadab and Abihu had allowed 
the fire upon the great altarto go outis a deduction from 
the fact that they did not use the coals from the altar to 
kindle the incense, which they would naturally have done 'f 
the fire on the altar had been burning, for it was close at 
hand. 

Old Subscriber.—There is a Home for Incurables at Ford- 
ham, N. Y. Applications should be made to the superin- 
tendent. 


Mrs. M. A. A.—‘‘ Britieh Empire in America *’ was written 


by John Oldmixon, who was born in Somersetshire, England, | 


1673, died 1742. He was a Whig, and allowed his political 
opinions to influence his judgment of men and events. 
Macaulay says, ‘* Oldmixon’s assertion, unsupported by evi- 
dence, is of no weight whatever.” 


G. B. H.—The fact of your having taken part in the hate 
civil war has nothing to do with your right of naturalization. 
Find the proper officer in your town and obtain from him 
the conditions with which you need to comply to become a 
citizen. 


J. L. I.—A Life of Frances Ridley Havergal is published 
by Randolph & Co., 900 Broadway, N. Y., $1.75. E. P. 
Datton & Co., 713 Broadway, N. Y., have in press: ‘‘ Frances 
Ridley Havergal ; Her Life and Works.” 


Rev. P. P. BazaL.—The authority from which we quoted 
as to the falling of manna at the present day was M. Pouchet’s 
‘* Universe.” Scribners, 743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


B. F. B.—In the State of New York there are 185 libraries ; 
eirculating and reference. Write to the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., for catalogue of Jibraries in United 
States. 


Yankee.—The German text—books published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., Bond St., N. Y., will answer your purpose, or the 
text-book published by E. Steiger & Co.. New York. 


Rev. J. C. M.—‘‘Clerical Library ” will be imported for 
you by Scribner & Welford, 743 and 745 Broadway, New 
York. Price about $2.50. 


A Subscriber.—The publishing house about which you in- 
quire is unknown in New York, 


J, Ove There hy edition of Burne as you desire pude 
shed 


THE PAsNTER'S PRAYER. 
me Praetermittas, Domine!!" 
By C. R. Dorr. 
(An incident in the painting of Holman Hunt’s “Light of the 
World.”) 
he said, ‘‘it is not done! 
At to-morrow’s set of sun 
Come again, if you would see, 
What the finished thought would be.” 
Straight they went. The heavy door 
On its hinges swung once more, 
As within the studio dim 
Eye and heart took heed of Him! 


nd How the Presence filled the room, 
: Brightening all its dusky gloom! 
¥ Saints and martyrs turned their eyes 
From the hills of paradise ; 
Rapt, in holy ecstasy, 
Mary smiled her Son to see, 
Letting all her lilies fall 
At his feet—the Lord of all! 


But the painter bowed his head, 

Lost in wonder and in dread, 

And as at a holy shrine 

Knelt before the form divine. 

All had passed—the pride, the power, 
Of the soul's creative hour— 
Exaltation’s soaring flight 

Is the spirit’s loftiest height. 


Had he dared to paint the Lor 

Dared to paint the Christ, the Word? 
Ah,the folly! Ah, the sin! 

Ab, the shame his soul within! 

Saints might turn on Him their eyes 
From the hills of Paradlee, 

But the painter could not brook 

On that pictured face to look. 


Yet the form was grand and fair, 
Fit to move a world to prayer ; 
Godlike in its strength and stresa, 
Iiuman in its tenderness. 

From it streamed the Light divine, 
O’er it drooped the heavenly vine, 
And beneath the bending spray 
Stood the Life, the Truth, the Way 


Suddenly, with eager hold, 

Back he swept the curtain’s fold, 
Letting all the sunset glow 

O’er the living canvas flow. 

Surely then the wondrous eyes 

Met his own in tenderest wise, 

And the Lord Christ, half revealed, 
Smiled upon him as he kneeled! 


Trembling, throbbing, quick as thought, 
Up he brush and palette canght, 

And where deepest shade was thrown 
Set one sign for God alone! 

Years have passed—but, even yet, 

W here the massive frame is set 

You may find these words: ‘‘ Nec me 
Pretermtutas Domine !” 


‘* Neither pass me by, O Lord!” ' 
Christ, the Life, the Light, the Word, 
Low we bow before thy feet, 

Thy remembrance to entreat! 

In our soul’s most secret place, 

For no eye but thine to trace, 

Lo! this prayer we write: ‘‘ Nec me 
Pretermittas Domine 


THE FOUNTAIN OF VAUCLUSE. 


By CuHaries DupLEY WARNER. 


HE lever has almost as good a chance of immor- 
tality as the warrior. A romantic attachment to 
a charming woman, especially if it is hopeless or 
ought to be hopeless, put iato literature, does very 
nearly as well for a man’s reputation asif he mur- 
dered a great many of his fellows. Not quite; for 
killing is still the most popular thing a man can do 
in this world. Witness, the prominent industry of 
France at this moment is the training of the rawest of 
raw conscripts into the most unsoldjerly-like-looking 
soldiers, for the purpose of killing Germans and other 
outside barbarians. 
The quaint old walled city of Avignon, however, 


Owes more to Petrarch thao it does to any oF all of | 


the Popes who once made it the center of the shows 
and pilgrimages of the Christian \world; more even 
than to that fighting Pope Benoit XIII., who wasn’t a 
very good Holy Father, as holy fathers go in this 
world, although he stdod a siege in his palace-fortress 
in Avignon that lasted a year longer than the siege of 
Troy. All Avignon is saturated with the story of 
Petrarch and Laura, and it is a pity that the name of 
the handsomest street in the city and the only straight 
one, which was Rue Petrarque, has, in the access of 
Republicanism—for Avignon is fiercely Republican— 
been changed into Rue de la Republique. 

I know very well that it is the fashion now not to 
believe very much in Petrarch’s love-affair, and to say 
that the sweet but cold Laura de Sade, dying at the 
age of forty, a faithful wife and the mother of eleven 
children, was only a literary flame of the sentimental 
Italian. But I like, while I am here, to believe the 
old romance in all its details. And if the poetically 
amorous poet mingled his taste for letters and his love 
of renown with a convenient and idealized passion for 
a beautiful woman, and made every event of his des- 
pairing love the theme of a sonnet, llike to believe 
that the name of Laura, which was always on his lips 
or at the end of his pen, was something more than a 
name. 


It was, says the simple narrative, on the Monday of 
Holy Week, at six o’clock in the morning, that 
Petrarch saw at Avignon, in the church of the nuns 
of Sainte Claire, a young woman whese robe of green 
was sown with violets. Her beauty struck him: it 
was Laura. Daughter of Audibert des Noves, cheva- 
lier, she had recently marsied Hugues de Sade, of an 
old patrician house of Avignon. Her features— 
so Petrarch describes her—were fine and regular, 
her eyes were brilliant, her glance was tender, her 
physiognomy swect, her bchaviour modest, her gait 
noble, her voice vibrant with feeling; her waist was 
slender, her eyebrows were black, her hair was blonde ; 
her complexion was of dazzling whiteness, animated 
with the most lively colors; in short, she had a charm 
more seducing than beauty. : 

To see this lovely person wasto love her. Tobe ab- 
sent from her was a torture. It was necessary to 
Petrarch to be near her always. He sought her every- 
where. She had the air of inviting him. If he ap- 
proached her, she fied; but she fled slowly; she fled 
to be pursued. Petrarch was timid. Laura was a 
woinan of sense, and yet, like all women, au fond 
a coquette. It was a coquetry which nature in- 
spired, which modesty confessed. Laura was flattered 
by his devotion, not insensible to the renown which 
his sonnets brought her ;: distinguished strangers from 
afar wished to see the divinity who inspired the 
famous poet. They could not always recognize in her 
the raving beauty whom Petrarch saw. 

Did Laura love him? The love of Petrarch flattered 
her pride. But she had the air of ignoring -the pas- 
sion of the young poet; she treated him with kind- 
ness; but a sweet severity came.to the aid of her vir- 
tue. She attracted him and repelled him. He seemed 
always to pursue an enticing shadow which always | 
just evaded his grasp, and yet invited him with a sweet 
smile into some heavenly place. 

In the despair of a lover whose love was in the air, in 
disgust of a sycophantic court whose favor was only 
got by fawning, in hatred of a city whose morals were 
decayed, and in order to have uninterrupted leisure for 
the cultivation of the muse, Petrarch sought a retreat 
in the solitude of Vaucluse. Even there the image of 
Laura pursued him; he heard her voice in the garden 
at evening, and in the murmuring stream that ran be- 
fore his door his thought swiftly traveled to Avignon, 
where she lived. He wrote there many sonnets upon 
her. Upon her beautiful eyes he composed three 
poems full of grace, delicacy, esprit. Drawn back 
to Avignon by his passion for her, or drawn from Vau- 
cluse by missions political or poetic, Petrarch returned 
to it again and again. But it was never more than a 
retreat of convenience, a summer residence. 

What is this Vaucluse, whose fountain is such a peren- 
nial spring of poetic longing? Vaucluse is to-day a little 
town of some five or six hundred inhabitants, in the 
foot-hills of the French Alps, abeut eighteen miles east 
of Avignon. I went there by the railway to Cavaillon, 
which was the home, you may remember, of Pierre de | 
Provence, whose romantic love for La Relle Maque- 
lonne is the theme of one of the most charming stories 
cf the twelfth century. The road was through a level . 
gray limestone region, planted everywhere with the 
vine and the olive. Here and there are little hills, and 
on one of these, to the north, is the Chateau Neuf du 
Pape, whence’ comes a very good red wine of that 
name, which even the temperance traveler in this land 
of the grape and the madder may drink if he gets an 
absolution from the Pope. Befere us, however, all the 
way, rose one of the loneliest of mountgius—the last 
southern effort of the Alps to sustain thelr majesty—a 
barren hoight, Ufted up in purple light undor thia 


blue shy of Proveace ; 6 mountaln which has apeoial 
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fame from the fact that Petrarch once ascended it, 
and describes it as in perpetual snow. Things are not 
now so perpetual as they were in medieval times, or 
this season has been unfavorable for snow. We could 
see none. It is the Mt. Ventoux. It has a height of 
6,400 feet above the sea, and gets the full benefit of its 
altitude, for this plain descends with only a gentle 
slope to the Mediterranean. 

The day was lovely—it was the 12th of November— 
like our choicest and most inspiring October days. 
Olive orchards gave a silver shimmer to the air, and 
flowers Bloomed in the open without fear of frosts. At 


— every little station upon low trellises were trained rose 


vines, and sweet-scented red roses, the red rose that 
used to be a shy confession of love in June in New 
England, made brilliant banks of color. 

We left the train at L’ Isle du Sorgue, a sleepy, gray 
and dusty little village on the river Sorgue, and took 
an omnibus for Vaucluse, three or four miles distant. 
The stone houses are gray, the roads are gray, the 
landseape is grizzly. The road, however, is broad, 
and hard, and smooth. As we go on, by vineyards 
and olive orchards, with Virgins and Child at odd 
angles and corners by the portals in the walls, the 
eountry becomes rougher and less arable. We are ap- 
proaching the mountains, or rather the gray limestone 
cliffs which are their outposts. _ 

The road descends to the narrow valley of the 
Sorgue, and follows its very tortuous course into the 
very bosom of the mountain. Soon we pass under the 
arches of a fine modern viaduct, and find ourselves in 
a ravine, with the rapid little river and high cliffs on 
both sides. There is a house with a garden now and 
then, but there is no room for many houses. We pursue 
this way until we come toa veritable cul de sac. In 
this cul de sacis Vaucluse. It is a sorry little town, 
rather Italian than French in its appearance, with its 
few houses on the edge of the stream, and perched on 
the hill sides. In one place the rock has been tunneled, 
and you come to other stone houses jammed under the 
There is a little square with-a high commem- 
orative column (erected in 1804), and a big sycamore 
tree. This is where the omnibus stops, and the 
horses are unhitched, and where old women, not so 
pretty as old women might be, offer to sell you dried 
grasses colored, and sprigs of lavender, and photo- 
graphs of the fountain and the town. There is, of 
course, a café on this square, the Pétrarque et Laure, 
and a bridge across the stream leads to a modern 
paper mill. 

Taking the right bank of the river we ascend by a 
stony path, always attended by the women with the 
lavender and the photographs and babies, until we 
reached the end of the horse-shoe inclosure. In the 
last few hundred yards the river has disappeared. 
We mount by the side of a dry cascade. The bed of 
the stream is strewn with big moss-covered bowlders, 
and over these the torrent pours when the fountain, 
in the spring, is high enough to overflow. Its outlet 
now is under this stony bed. These bowlders in the 


dry stream (for it is here dry the greater part of the. 


year) are thickly painted with the names of distin- 
guished Frenchmen. I know they are distinguished 
or they would not be here. Every square foot of the 
vast cliffs about us, as far as moderate ladders can 
reach, also bears in white paint the same noble names. 


_ The Frenchman always paints or carves his name on 


every object that is available whenever he ventures 
into the savage and unknown world outside of Paris. 
His appreciation of himself is of the same sort as the 
modesty of the ancient Pharaohs. 

Mounting above this dry cascade, we were faced 
and hemmed in by a perpendicular limestone precipice 
eleven hundred feet in height. Before us in the cliff 
was @ Cavern, perhaps a hundred feet long by thirty 
deep. Ata descent into it of thirty or forty feet from 
the brink where we stood was a pvol of water, perhaps 
thirty feet across, and probably, at this time, about 
thirty feet deep. But it is impossible to say how deep 
it is, for the water is absolutely pellucid. I have never 
seen any mountain stream clearer. And yet its color 
is a sort of blue black. Petrarch describes it as ‘‘a 
mirror of blue-black water, so pure, so still, that where 
its laps the pebbles you can scarcely say where air be- 
gins and water ends.” I found this literally true, for 
stooping on the shingly edge to dip the water in my 
hand I only perceived by the touch where the water 
began. 

This is the sole source of the river Sorgue, which is- 
suing from this ravine parts itself into many canals; it 


refreshes the prairies of Vaucluse, it waters Lille and 


the beautiful plain of Comtat, and at last throws it- 
self into the Rhone near Avignon. ‘‘O Vaucluse !” ex- 
claims the poet in his absence, ‘‘ who will transport me 
to thy fresh banks! O fountain marvelous! would 
that I were seated near thy source !” 

Returning to the square, we crossed the bridge to 
the rock-hewn street behind the mill and passed 


through a rock tunnel in search of the site of Pe- 
trarch’s house. On the height above us, perched upon 


the rugged rocks, are the ruins of the castle of Cardinal 


Cabasole. The Cardinal was Petrarch’s friend, the 


his friend had occupied, and neither entered them 


himself nor allowed others to do so except on the 


seignior of this district, and part of the time Petrarch’s | 


companion here. At the foot of the precipice, under 


this castle in the air, was Petrarch’s modest house. | 


This site is tolerably well defined. 
long ago gone, but another, which is said to be ex- 
actly. like his, stands in its place. It is a two-story 
stone house, jammed under the precipice of which it 
seems to be a ragged part, with small windows, and 
looks very much like a poor stable and hen-house. 
In front of it is a little garden fenced in. 
part of the larger garden of Petrarch, which extended 
to the river. In Petrarch’s day this may have beena 
charming retreat. In the stream he drew his nets for 
fish. 
off he heard in the meadows the lowing of herds and 
the bleating of sheep. The birds sang on one side; on 
the other, the waves murmured. Figs, grapes, al- 
monds he had—these were his delicacies. His habit 
was that of a shepherd. At mid-day he was in a 
vaulted grotto impenetrable to the rays of the sun. 
At evening he wandered in the meadows, where he 


had asecond garden. 


It is alittle dificult to imagine all this now, in the 
midst of these surroundings so grim and commonplace 
But the stream is there, and the everlasting gray cliffs 
are there; and the ruins of his friend’s castle still look 
down upon this marvelous gorge in the mountain. I 
plucked some pink roses of Provence and a leaf of 
magnolia from this dusty and blooming little garden, 
as romantic aids to imagination and faith. 

In this solitude I can believe that the image of Laura 
pursued Petrarch as it had followed him in the forest 
of Ardennes. He believed that he saw her. He saw 
her start from the trunk of a tree, from the basin of 
the fountain, from the crevice of a rock, even from 
the edge of acloud. ‘* Three times,” says he, ‘‘in the 
midst of the horrors of the night, all the doors fast 
shut, I have seen her appear at the foot of the bed, 
with an air assumed, with a countenance haughty. It 
was her very self. She rebuked her slave; she re- 
claimed him. What did Laura wish? Perhaps,” says 
the naif chronicler, ‘‘to be the first and perhaps the 
only woman who was ever loved with an angelic love.” 

On the front of the café of Pétrarque et Laure, in 
the little square, is an inscription saying that on the 
site of this building Petrarch had his study, and that 
on this very spot he composed his 129th sonnet, be- 
ginning (written here in French and in Italian): 


** © sweet country! 
O pure river! 
Which bathes the beautiful visage 
And the dear eyes of my Laura!” 


TWO GHOSTS. 
A STORY OF TWO CHRISTMASES. 
By R. W. Raymonp. 
I. 
“THE first was the ghost of the Hon. Socrates Smith, 


who had departed this life years and years be- 


fore. The second was the ghost of Peter P. Crump, 


Esq., more commonly known to the principal living 


personages of this story as Uncle Peter, who, at the 
time the story begins, had not departed this life at all, 
and had no intention of doing so. How he came to 
change his mind is part of the story. 

While the Hon. Socrates was yet in the flesh, he and 
Uncle Peter were partners ; both lawyers, both bach- 
elors, both gray-haired and spectacled, both crusty 
and queer; but unlike in this respect, at least, that the 
Hon. Socrates was small, thin, and bent, while Uncle 
Peter was large and portly. They lived together ina 
large house, in which each had his own bedroom, sit- 


ting-room, and dining-room to use when he felt sulky, 


while they had also a dining-room and a parlor in com- 
mon, to use when they felt sociable. People used to 
say that they were in reality more sociable than many 


folks who have less room; and that the fact that either 


could withdraw himself at any time if he chose caused 
them to seek one another’s company. It was also 
whispered that in their younger days they had loved 
the same lady, and that she had kindly refused them 
both, preferring a third party—an experience which 
made thein intimate friends. When this rumor came 
to the ears of the Hon. Socrates, he smiled grimly, 
and said ‘‘ Yes, that is it exactly; we couldn’t marry 
her, so we married one another, because our tastes 
were alike!” But people couldn’t always make out 
whether the old gentleman was in earnest; so, after 
all, this saying of his threw no light on the facts, 
which was probably just what he intended. How- 
ever, as we have already remarked, the Hon. Socrates 
had been, at the time of my story, for a long while as 
dead as the other Socrates. Hence I will allow him to 
rest until his ghost chooses to appear, to help the story 
along. I will only mention, asa fact which has some 
importance in the plot, that after the death of the 
Hon: Socrates, Uncle Peter shut up all the rooms which 


The house has. 


This was a | 


Melodious birds chanted in his ear, and farther | 


day before Christmas, when the venerable housekeeper 
dusted and cleaned them, leaving everything in the 
same position as before, and on the night before 
Christrnas, when Uncle Pete: himself sat alone in the 
sitting-room, looking over old papers and wiping his 
spectacles. 

For some years Peter P. Crump, Esq., lived alone 
in the vast house, which must have seemed to him 
bigger and lonelier than ever. But at the end of that 
period its loneliness was broken into with a ven- 
geance ; for John and Jane, otherwise known as Jack 
and Jenny, made their entrance. They were orphans, 
and, one may say, of the most perfect variety ; for they 
not only had no parents living, but they could not re- 
member any; and, what is more, the father and 
mother whom they had really (like all other people) 
once possessed, but now forgotten, had never done them 
much good. After their mother’s death, which hap- 
pened when they were quite young, their father had 
left them in the charge of servants while he traveled 
about the world, partly making money, but chiefly 
spending it. So long as he lived they had plenty; 
more, indeed, than was good for children; but he and 
his fortune came to an end at the same moment. 
When he died at last, in California, there was just 
enough in Iris pocket to pay for the postage-stamp on 
a letter which he left behind him addressed to Peter 
P. Crump, Esq., and signed ‘‘ Your vagabond 
brother.” 

It is hardly necessary to say that the letter was 
eloquent and pathetic, and that it called upon Peter to 
take charge of the two orphans. The amount of elo- 
quence which people can command in persuading 
others to do what they ought to have done themselves 
is truly remarkable. When Mr. Crump read this letter 
with his shrewd eyes, through his big spectacles, his 
first comment was ‘‘Humbug!” But he took the 
next train for the town where the children lived; and 
he carried the housekeeper with him, because he was 
a little afraid of children, and thought she might 
know better how to manage them... But, bless you! 
Dorcas wouldn’t have been a match for a baby; 
and it would have been hard to tell which was more 
surprised, Uncle Peter or his housekeeper, when they 
met the orphans. For, instead of mere children, as 
they had fancied, they saw a great, saucy boy of 
fifteen and a girl who looked older, although she was, 
in fact, two years younger. The reason of this differ- 
ence in their appearance was partly the fact that girls 
almost always look older than they are until they 
reach that age when they wish to do just the opposite, 
and, of course, what they wish to do they succeed in 
doing to a remarkable degree; while, on the other 
hand, boys begin by wearing a very youthful agpect, 
but as soon as they get their upper Lips in proper con- 
dition they seem as old as anybody. Butin addition 
tothis general principle there was the circumstance 
that Jenny, forced to be a sort of mother as well as 
sister to Jack, had acquired a sedate and motherly 
air. But they were both large and mature enough, at 
all events, to frighten pretty thoroughly Mr. Crump 
and Dorcas. 

Imagine the sensations of the old gentleman when 
Jack walked boldly up to him, and said, ‘* Hullo! are 
you the rich uncle ?” adding, as he stared at Dorcas, 
‘*Who’s that old woman? Is she your wite?” And 
if Uncle Peter was shocked, fancy how Dorcas felt! 

Mr. Crump, with all his legal experience, was much 
embarrassed. No truly prudent rich man likes to own 
that he is rich. Nobody knows how many beggars 
and charitable solicitors and book agents and inven- 
tors and speculators and revenue collectors such a dec- 
laration may bring down upon him. As to the sug- 
gestion about Dorcas, it might mortify her if he should 
treat it with indignation as preposterous, and it might 
put foolish ideas in her head if he should treat it as a 
natural mistake. But it does not take a lawyer long 
to recover himself, and to conceal perplexity in dig- 
nity. ‘*‘ Young man,” said Mr. Crump, ‘‘ you are im- 
pertinent,” which was quite as good an answer as 
Jack deserved. As for poor Jenny, she hid her face in 
her hands at first, and then, gathering courage, stole 
over to Uncle Peter’s side, and whispered, ‘* Please 
forgive him, sir, he will be sorry!” 

‘*Sorry!” shouted Jack, who caught the last word, 
‘‘not a bit! Hullo, Jenny, don’t cry! Yes, 1 am 
sorry, awful sorry; there now!” 

‘*Young man,” remarked Mr. Crump, in his most 
impressive manner, ‘‘there is some good in you if 
you love your sister. Stick to that!” 

After this awkward introduction things went more 
easily, and the whole party, returning amicably the 
same afternoon, were established by night in Uncle 
Peter’s big house. 

That house had been too large for its occupants be- 
fore, but its size now became a special blessing; for 
Jack could have his room, and Jenny hers, without 
disturbing the uncle or the housekeeper, or opening te 
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thoughtless feet the sacred apartments of the late Hon. 
Socrates Smith. Of course, the life of Mr. Crump 
could not go on as quietly as before, with two active 
young persons in the house. But he managed to main- 
tain his authority and keep up his old habits pretty 
well, and he did ‘not change his manner, although it 
was not hard to perceive that he grew to love his 
wards, however short and dry his words might be. In 
fact Jenny thought him very kind, and had many a 
controversy on that point with Jack, who fretted be- 
cause he had to go to school and study, and because 
he had no pony, and not nearly as much pocket- 
money as formerly, and because his uncle forbade his 
smoking just as he had conquered the queer sensa- 
tions attendant upon learning the art, and had got to 
the point where he thought he enjoyed, or could make 
others believe he enjoyed, a cigar. Jack’s list of griev- 
ances was longer a‘'good deal than this, but a speci- 
men will suftice. In truth, Jack was not a bad boy, 
but he was, when Uncle Peter rescued him, on the high 
road to become such. He was idle, thoughtless, igno- 
rant, mischievous and selfish—a sad category of 
faults; but fortunately they were all merely sprouting, 
and it was not too late to pull them up by the roots and 
plant something better in their place. 

So matters ran along until the day before Christmas, 
when, as I have already remarked, it was the practice 
of Dorcas to open up the old rooms and dust them, 
that they might be fit for the occupany of Mr. Crump, 
who spent his Christmas eve there. This time Dorcas 
was not permitted to perform her task in peace; for 
Jack and Jenny had their Christmas vacation on hand, 
and could not be kept from indulging their curiosity. 
Jenny indeed paid for her share of the privilege by 
making herself useful, but Jaek’s performances were 
not specially calculated to help the work along. He 
upset everything, peeped into everything, made re- 
marks about everything, and it was with difficulty 
that Dorcas succeeded at last in getting order re- 
stored, andthe young scapegrace fairly out of the 
way. 

‘*Look here, Jenny,” said he hurriedly, when the 
two were alone together; ‘‘I’ve got a splendid idea! 
Did you see the clothes hanging up in the closet—old 
Socrates Smith’s clothes? They’d just fit me, and I 
can fix myself up so as to look exactly like that big 
portrait of him on the wall.” 

‘* Well, what of that ?” said Jenny. 

‘*Why, I mean to do it, that’s all; I’m going to 
come in on Uncle Peter and make him think I am the 
ghost of old Socrates. And I'll give him good advice, 
too; see if I don’t.” 

‘*Oh, Jack!” said Jenny, ‘‘don’t do that. 
believe it would be right !” : 

‘*Right?” replied Jack, ‘‘why not? I should like to 
know. Folks have no business to believe in ghosts ; 
and if they do they deserve to be scared. You 
don’t understand anything about it; you’re only a girl 
anyhow.” 

Jenny said no more. Indeed, all the rest of the day 
she was unusually quiet. Jack wished she would talk, 
even it were to scold or try to persuade him. When 
she was so very still he was afraid of her. As night 
drew on he almost repented his rash plan. Suppose 
Uncle Peter should notebe scared, or even deceived! 
Suppose he should be very angry instead, and not 


I don’t 


give his saucy nephew any Christmas presents or. 


Christmas spending-money! But Jack was like many 
older people; having foolishly said he would do a 
silly and wrong thing, he was now foolishly going to 
do it, making the first folly the reason of the second. 
He felt quite guilty beforehand, and as restless and 
fearful as if he had already committed the deed which 
he intended. When, after a long talk with Jenny, 
Uncle Peter said, ‘‘Now, Jack, I want to have a few 
words with you,” he quite shivered with the thought 
that he was found out. 

But Uncle Peter made no allusion to the matter. 
What he had to say was in the way of kind advice—a 
little heavy and tedious, perhaps, as the remarks of 
old people to young people are apt to seem. ‘My 
dear boy,” said the old man, with a shrewd twinkle in 
his eye, ‘‘ probably you think you know what is good 
for you better thanI do. But it is not of the slightest 
consequence whether you do or not. While you are 
under my charge it is my business to decide for you. 
If I am ignorant and foolish, it is your misfortune ; 
but you can’t help yourself, and you'll have to bear it 
as best you can until I am out of the way. Your wis- 
dom can’t come into play, because you have nobody to 
take care of. So it goes in this world, the people who 
haven’t got a thing to do are the ones who know most 
aboutit! Pity, isn’t it? If 1 were not obstinate as well 
as ignorant, now, I might ask your advice; but the 
trouble is that I don’t want your advice. I never take 
advice since my partner died. If I could ask him, now 
—but_that’s out of the question.” 

Jack had an uncomfortable feeling that he was 
being laughed at; but that last remark of Uncle Peter’s 
reminded him of his plan. If the old man wanted the 


advice of the Hon. Socrates Smith, he_should have it! 
So Jack restrained his impatience and suppressed his 
impertinence until the lecture was over, and then got 
away to his room. 

But after the house had become still the reckless 
fellow slipped out again, and down to the door of the 
sacred sitting-room. Sure enough, it was ajar; and 
Uncle Peter sat there, surrounded with old papers, 
and busily writing. He was so absorbed that he took 
no notice of Jack, who glided swiftly behind him, and 
entered the room of the Hon. Socrates. Once there he 
felt safer; and by the time he had rigged himself in 
the blue swallow-tailed coat with brass buttons, the 
yellow nankeen vest, and the auburn wig and silver 
spectacles of the venerable departed, his spirits had 
risen to the level of any kind of mischief. He ad- 
vanced into the sitting-room, and taking his position 
where the lamp-light would not shine too brightly 
upon him, said, in the most sepulchral tone he could 
command : 

‘*How do you do, Peter?” 

He was prepared for some start of horror on the 
part of his uncle. But to his surprise the old man 


scarcely looked up, but nodding, without any appear- |. 


ance of amazement or fear, replied, ‘‘ Almost as usual, 
Smith. You’re early to-night—half an hour before 
your time. Anything the matter? Sit down. [Ill be 
ready presently.” 

At these words a cold chill ran down Jack’s spine. 
Was there a real ghost, with whom Uncle Peter was 
intimately acquainted, and of whom he was not at all 
afraid, and who would arrive in about half an hour? 
And, oh dear! if that ghost should come and look for 
his clothes and not find them, and enter the sitting- 
room in his bones, perhaps! The situation was terri- 
ble, but there was nothing to be done now except to 
keep up the trick and get through it as soon as pos- 
sible, and never do so any more. So poor Jack, pun- 
ished already for his folly, sank into a chair, groaning 
within himself: ‘‘ If this thing lasts long there will be 
no humbug about it. I feel as if I should really bea 
ghost, and no mistake, in less than half an hour!” 

It was only a minute, though it seemed an age, be- 
fore Uncle Peter turned his chair from the table, put 
his hand on his Knees, and bent his keen eyes upon 
Jack. ‘‘Gota cold ?” said he. 

‘* Yes, Peter,” said Jack, feebly. 

‘* Peter—Peter—that’s the second time you've called 
me Peter. You never did it in your lifetime. Why 
don’t you say Cruinp, like a man?” 

‘*Yes, Crump,” replied Jack. . 

‘*Well, now we'll continue our conversation from 
where we left off last time. It’s your turn; go on,” 
said Uncle Peter, briskly. | ; 

Oh, this was worse than anything that had gone 
before! If Jack had only dreamed that his uncle was 
accustomed to ghosts, and even had talks with them, 
which were broken off, probably, when the coek crew, 
‘to be continued in our next,” he would never have 
undertaken such a desperate business. But he must 
say something ; 80, with an immense effort, he spoke. 
It was not necessary for him to try to be hoarse and 
unearthly in his tones. The words fairly rattled in 
his throat of themselves. He couldn’t have talked so 
much like a ghost if he had practiced in the play of 
Hamlet for a week. icles 

‘*‘I—I think I have ’most forgotten what we were 
talking about, Peter—that is, Crump ”—he said. 

‘‘Well, if you have forgotten, I haven't,” growled 
Uncle Peter. ‘‘ We were talking about that young 
scapegrace, Jack.” 

** What, me ?” ejaculated Jack, quite thrown off his 
guard. 

‘Yes, you—and I, too. You said I'd better not 
bring him to a quiet house like this, because he would 
give me no end of trouble; and I told you it was my 
duty anyhow, and I should do it. Besides, as neither 
of us had seen him, it wasn’t fair to judge him in ad- 
vance. I asked you how you could know that he 
would not prove to be a bright, obedient, affectionate 
boy. And you said his sister was all right, but as for 
him——— And just then time was up, and you faded away 
as usual, you know.” 

Oh, if Jack had only known how to fade away how 
gladiy he would have done it at that moment! After 
a pause, Uncle Peter continued : 

‘*The fact is, I am particularly anxious to know 
what you are going to say ; for, to tell the truth, Smith, 
you were more than half right, and I should like to 
know how you found it out in advance. The boy is a 
bad boy ”"—and Uncle Peter took pains to speak very 
deliberately—‘‘ a bad boy ; ungrateful, willful, idle and 
deceitful.” 

The ghost made a little start, but writhed in his 
chair and said nothing. Uncle Peter went on, rubbing 
his hands together, with an aggravating air of satisfac- 
tion. 

‘**So you were right, Smith, about all that ; but there 
is one thing more that you didn’t say. Perhaps you 
were going to say it when you—in short, evaporated. 


You didn’t happen to mention that the boy was a born 
fool.” 

‘* What!” gasped Jack. 

‘‘A fool,” repeated Uncle Peter; ‘‘a stupid, silly, 
empty-headed fool. Don’t know what’s good for him; 
don’t want to know; don’t believe anybody else 
knows. His sister has got more sense in the corner 
of her eye than he in the whole of his red head!” | 

‘It isn’t red!” muttered Jack; and unconsciously 
he put his hand up to his hair; but it met the auburn 
locks of the wig of the Hon. Socrates, and hewsnatched 
it back in haste. Uncle Peter chuckled, but took no 
notice of the interruption; and Jack drew a long breath 
of relief as he thought how nearly he had betrayed 
himself. 

_ “So you see, Smith,” concluded Uncle Peter, ‘‘ 1 am 
anxious to get some more of your views.” 

‘‘T think,” faltered the ghost, ‘‘I think I have 
changed my mind. You don’t do Jack justice. In 
fact,” he continued, gathering courage as he went on, 
‘*T think he is a pretty good boy, if you would manage 
him right. You ought not to be so strict with him— 
and he is certainly not a fool!” ' 

‘*Manage him right!” repeated the old man, con- 
temptuously. ‘‘Give him his own way—is that what 
you mean ?” 

‘* Well—yes—partly—to some extent—now and then 
—about the circus, for instance,” stammered the 
ghost. 

‘Seems to me, Smith,” retorted Uncle Peter, ‘‘ that 
for a ghost that knows so much you ought to know 
more. If you were properly informed about that cir- 
cus business, you would be aware that I intended to 
take Jack and Jenny myself—not that I care for saw- 
dust, and peanuts, and monkeys, and spotted horses, 
and ghastly clowns; but because youngsters do; and 
they might better see the thing in decent company than 
go hankering after it all their lives. But my young 
idiot of a nephew wanted to run away from school 
and go with three or four boys worse than himself. I 
stopped it just in time—luckily for him. One of the 
chaps he had picked out as his companion got drunk, 
and another fell a-fighting, and their fathers*paid me a 
pretty fee to keep them out of jail. Didn’t know that, | 
did you, Smith ?” 

**You never told Jack,” said the miserable ghost ; 
‘and you didn’t take him and Jenny.” 

‘‘How could I tell him?’ replied Uncle Peter. 
‘**Didn’t he sulk about and keep out of my way until - 
the circus was gone? Upon my word, I shouldn’t be 
surprised if he had sneaked away after all, and crawled 
on his hands and knees under the walls into the tent. 
There was a boy who did that, and found himself in 
the stable with the circus-horses, as far from the show 
as ever. Had to inch-worm it out again,” said Uncle 
Peter with grim delight. | 

Jack.was crushed; for this had been indeed an ad- 
venture of his own, only he had not dreamed that his 
uncle knew of it. The fact was that the old man had 
followed him quietly on the evening in question, had 
witnessed the whole operation, and, satisfying himself 
that no real harm had occurred, had saved up his secret 
knowledge. 

Uncle Peter went on: ‘‘ You probably don’t know 
as much of my nephew’s performances, Smith, as I 
do.” 

‘* Yes, I do!” said Jack ; ‘‘ I mean—that is—perhaps 


not.”’ 


‘*T’ve no doubt he wishes I were dead, and out of his 
way.” 

‘* Oh, he’s not so bad as that!” exclaimed Jack. But 
Uncle Peter paid no attention. 

‘“‘IT am growing old pretty fast, Smith,” he said, 
‘* with all this trouble and vexation. It won’t be long 
before you and I can sit and hobnob here, two ghosts 
together, of a Christmas eve. You won’t have to be 
in such a hurry then. By-the-way, Smith, that reminds 
me—how came you to be so much ahead of time? It’s 
not quite your regular hour, even yet. Something 
has happened to you, Smith. You don’t look exactly 
as you should. You look scared. The idea of a ghost 
being scared!” 

I need not remark that this particular ghost at this 
particular moment was most particularly scared. 
Uncle Peter’s words brought back a thought which, in 
the conversation, had been forgotten. Jack did not 
believe in ghosts—oh, no!—and nobody with a good 
conscience need have any fear on that subject. But 
people engaged in wrong and foolish business are very 
apt to be nervous; and now Jack, who had often 
laughed at the idea of ghosts, was in a cold perspira- 
tion at the fancy that the real spirit of Socrates Smith 
might come in at any moment. Added to that fear 
was the fear inspired by his uncle’s terrible remark 
about his appearance. 3 

‘*Oh nothing, nothing!” he said hastily. ‘‘I 
a good deal of a hurry to-night. I— I— think, if you 
will excuse me, Mr. Crump, I will go.” 

‘‘ Farewell, then, old friend, till we meet again!” 
said Uncle Peter, in broken tones, and turning his 
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back on the ghost, put his folded arms upon the table, 
and hid his face in them. You may be sure Jack 
made quick work of slipping back into the next room, 
and getting out of the toggery of Socrates and into his 
own. Then he peeped tremblingly out into the sitting- 
room. Uncle Peter’s position had not changed. So, 
while his heart beat on his ribs like a stick drawn 
along a picket-fence, he passed swiftly behind the old 
man, escaped from that dreadful room, and safely 
regained his own. When the last rustle of his cau- 
tious movements had died away, Uncle Peter raised 
from the table a face that was quite purple with sup- 
pressed laughter; and it was some time before he 


- could calm himself sufficiently to go on with his writing. 
[To be continued.) 


CH RISTMAS. 


By B. C. BARROWS. 
ITHOUT—cold, snowy wreaths upon the ground, 
And icy garlands o’er the landscape : spread. 
Within—green boughs and holly berries red, 
The voice of laughter and the merry sound 
Of happy children gathered round 
The Christmas-tree, that springs from mossy bed 
’ Devoid of fruit, fruited with gifts instead ; 
Thus Christmas comes with joy and gladness crowned. 
Not such, indeed, was Mary’s Christmas night 
When bright stars heralded a Saviour’s birth. 
Faith, born of grief, was hers; ours, faith by sight. 
We see that Saviour’s power upon the earth, 
And joying in his truth, which makes us free, 
We keep with grateful hearts this jubilee. 


1HOUGH1S ON THE NATIVITY. 
By tue Rev. Epwin P. Parker, D.D. 


HE Nativity of our Lord may be considered as a 
symbol of that regeneration which men and 
women require that they may become like Christ. 
‘‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh.” Another 
birth, of the Spirit, is essential to complete life. Jesus 
conceived by the’Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, 
symbolizes this truth. 

Regeneration is the quickening of Christlikeness 
within the soul. by the power of God’s spirit. The 
story of the Nativity is substantially repeated in every 
genuine conversion, as the history of Jesus’s develop- 
- ment is repeated in every true Christian life. 

The same condition of things which, in humanity 
at large, made the incarnation of Christ necessary, 
exists in each human soul. Men severally need just 
what mankind as a whole needed. Indeed the new 
creation can only be accomplished by the multiplica- 
tion of new creatures. Humanity could not of itself 
produce this new creature. The Holy Child could 
not come of its blood or culture. 

In the fullness of times the true life was manifested, 
not springing up out of nature, but coming down from 
above into nature, and having birth therein. 

‘*The second man is the Lord from heaven.” The 
manifestation of the true life in individuals requires a 
similar divine quickening. Discipline and culture 
alone cannot avail. Regeneration must inspire reforma- 
tion. Men are born again through faith in Christ by 
the invisible operation of the same power of God’s 
Spirit that accomplished the incarnation of Christ. 

Christ, as born of a woman, symbolizes another aspect 
of this regeneration. Two distinct factors co-operated 
for Christ’s entrance into human life and history, the 
one natural and the other supernatural. ‘‘ Conceived 
by the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary.” Like- 
wise there are two factors coefficient in regeneration. 
The action of God in behalf of men must be met by a 
reciprocal action of men in receiving his grace. There 
is no regeneration for an inert heart of mere flesh. 

And Mary said, ‘‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord, 
be it unto to me according to thy word!” She is the 
type of faith and submission. She is the type of that 
spirit in which the word and will of God must be 
- received and obeyed. Compare Nicodemus with Mary! 
Her humility is her glory. 

The mysteriousness of regeneration corresponds 
with the mystery of Jesus’s conception. There is no 
evidence that Mary was conscious of the quickening 
operation of the Spirit that overshadowed and came 
upon her. She simply knew that her: child was the 
child of a divine power. Tbe consciousness of the 
Spirit’s work in regeneration is of gradual develop- 
ment. That work may be an instantaneous one, but 
we can only know it as a progressive one. The 
‘‘when” and ‘‘how” are inexplicable. Many are 
deceived in supposing that they must experience some 
sudden, strange, internal operation that shall be clearly 
listinguishable from the action of their own minds. 
But the greatest changes occur quietly and aimost im- 
perceptibly. 

The birth of Christ in any soul, like his birth into 
the world, is an occasion of great joy on earth and in 
heaven. We delight in reading how Mary, and Eliza 


beth, and Zacharias, and the shepherds, and the angels, 
and the Magi, rejoiced over the child Jesus. So there 
is peace and joy in the heart of every one in whom 
Christ is born again. He sings again the old nativity 
songs. The ‘‘ Magnificat,” the ‘‘ Benedictus,” and the 
‘‘Nunce Dimittis” are his sweetest lyrics. And, though 
the angels do not visibly appear, nor audibly sing, yet 
there is joy in heaven among them over every such 
new birth, for they perceive therein an accomplish- 
ment of that for which the Saviour condescended to 
be born into humanity. 

The new life which begins in regeneration, like that 
which appeared in the person of Jesus, is born a little 
child, capable of growth and development in all things. 
The Christian life is a tender thing at first, requiring 
such care as a mother gives to the babe in her arms. 
Our Lord was no prodigy. He strangled no serpents 
in his cradle. He simply grew from infancy to child- 
hood, and from childhood to manhood, and the grace 
of God was upon him. He was not even a boy- 
preacher. He did not burst upon the world in any 
sudden splendor. So with the Christian life. Too much 
must not be expected of it at first. It requires attention, 
nurture and discipline. Its growth should be gradual. 

Moreover, the life of Jesus in the flesh may be re- 
garded as typical of each disciple’s progress in 
Christian life. The Christ of history is the Christ of 
personal experience. Neither in the world without 
nor in the world within us does the kingdom of heaven 
come ‘‘ with observation.” Jesus bringing the world 
slowly but surely into subjection, through all the vicis- 
situdes of what is called history, is a symbol of the 
progress of Christian sanctification in the soul; a 
progress marked by much that is painful to contem- 
plate, by conflicts, defeats, victories, tears of sorrow 
and of joy, failures, disappointments, errors, sins, and 
whatever enters into the iife of an earnest man striv- 
ing to follow Christ. It is then a great error to sup- 
pose that regeneration is anything more than the 
beginning of a new life that must be developed with 
utmost care by study, prayer, doing God’s will, and 
wrestling with temptations. 

They also mistake who are discouraged because they 
do not speedily shoot up and branch forth into the full 
and symmetrical strength of fruitful life. | 

Great ignorance and injustice are exhibited in the 
criticisms often made upon the imperfections and in- 
consistencies of Christians. They do not profess any 
perfection. They are not ‘‘specimens.” They are 
simply people who are sincerely striving, against tre- 
mendous odds, to be and to do right, according to the 
law of the spirit of Christ. 

** It doth not yet appear what we shal! be.” 

Our Lord, then, came into the world that he might en- 
ter our hearts for their renewal. Thus he proposes to 
redeem humanity. He has been born for us. Has he 
been born in us? This is the fundamental question at 
every Christmas-tide. For— 


** Though Christ a thousand times in Bethlehem be born, 
If he’s not born in thee, thy soul is still forlorn.” 


A LAYMAN’S THEOLOGY. 


If. 
WHO IS CHRIST? 


N the former article I stated in substance that 

my mfnd was entirely at rest upon the question, 
‘‘Ig God good?” for the simple reason that the only 
Being whom I honor as God is the best of all con- 
ceivable beings in the universe, whether he is the su- 
preme Creator and Governor of the universe or not. 
I added that I did not affirmatively believe that God 
was endowed with literally infinite power, but that I 
did believe in his infinite wisdom and love, and there- 
fore in his final victory over every form of evil. 

But the human soul naturally longs for some more 
definite revelation of God than a theory can afford, 
however well-founded. Our faith needs a person to 
whom it can cling and whom our hearts can love. 
And there is a Person, not a mere shadow of a name, 
much less a mere fiction of the imagination, but a Per- 
son of historic verity, of undoubted present reality 
(always assuming the reality of the future life), whose 
character precisely agrees with the definition of God 
which is here given. Jesus Christ is, by almost uni- 
versal consent, the ideal of spiritual purity and the 
highest type of love and wisdom that it has yet entered 
into the heart of man to conceive. He is, therefore, 
the natural object of worship, if the foregoing theory 
of the divine nature is true. 

But (it is said by those who reverence Christ, yet 
question his divinity) it cannot be demonstrated that 
Jesus was infinite in any respect, or that he was in any 
sense more than amere man. How can we worship, 
as God, one who is less than infinite? And will not 
the true God be angry with us if we do? 

The first of these questions seems to me to be based 
upon an assumption of an impossible power in the 
human mind. We cannot possibly worship anything 


which is utterly inconceivable to us; and anything 


really infinite is thus inconceivable. The God whom 
we worship is necessarily less than infinite, so far as 
our worship conceives of him. If Jesus is more lov- 
ing and more wise than our utmost imagination can 
dream, he is worthy of all the worship which it is in 
our power to give to any being. Now, if he was 
only a man, he was so great a man that, with the 
added growth of eighteen centuries, his nature must 
transcend all that we call divine, and our highest rev- 
erence must entirely fail to be worthy of him. 

second question seems to rest upon a mean con- 
< vn of the divine nature and an almost ludicrous 
over-estimation of the value of human worship. God 
seems tO me sO greatin goodness and wisdom that our 
misdirected worship could not for a moment cause to 
him any sense of personal loss; his dignity and glory 
so vast that no act or omission of ours could seem a 
real injury to him. And man seems s0 small, his best 
worship so mean and poor, that his utmost reverence 
is not equal to the merit of what even Paul or Socrates 
or Abraham must have attained to,in the many centur- 
ies during which their souls have been enlarging in all 
goodness and truth. How much less is it equal to the 
merit of Jesus ? 

It is a grievous injury to any man’s own nature for 
him to worship anything less than the highest and 
noblest being of whom he can conceive; and this is 
the sin of idolatry, which leads man to worship some- 
thing little or no better than himself. This it is which 
offends God: not the wrong done to him, but the 
wrong done to our own own souls. But our noblest 
conception will never, in this life, surpass what is pos- 
sible to be realized in some human soul, and will, 
therefore, never approach to the reality of Christ’s na- 
ture, even if he were not divine. Therefore, Jesus 
Christ, as the best being, created or uncreated, that we 
have ever imagined, is all the God that we can ever be 
sure of knowing. If he were not in fact the best of 
beings, and therefore not the very God, yet, as we in- 
tend the worship which we offer to Jesus as worship 
to God himself, God is far too great to be jealous, and 
he will accept our petty offering, though misdirected 
through ignorance, in the spirit which animated it and 
to the end for which it was designed. 


WHAT IT COULDN'T AFFORD. 


By James CLEMENT AMBROSE. 


‘Eee further action by a fraction of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church in the matter of the charges of 
heresy against the Rev. Dr. 1. W. Thomas, of Chi- 
cago, is before the country. A body of twenty-one 
ministers, assembled from three neighboring annual 
conferences to dispose of his appeal from the finding 
of ‘‘ guilty” by the Rock River Conference about the 
middle of October last, has refused to hear that appeal 
—has contemptuously thrown the appellant out of 
court for alleged contempt on his part. 

In what did Dr. Thomas’s contempt consist? To 
put it briefly and simply, in preaching the gospel. 
Having for six weeks preached a crucified Christ, 
presenting his teachings in a plain manner and to the 
evident improvement of two thousand people weekly, 
and his good work standing undisputed, this corps of 
fraternal judges, under the eye of a bishop, has put 
two-thirds of its number on record against listening 
for a moment to the issue of his having formerly pro- 
nounced non-Methodist doctrines in Methodist pulpits. 
Having preached unquestioned virtue in the present, this 
Court of Appeals makes the fact an unquestionable 
presumption that aforetimes the same man was wont 
to preach heresy. Of course, the court did not hold 
the matter up to this light, but this is the only light 
that brings out its true color. The court made his 
public conduct after the action of his conference the 
sole source of his alleged contempt; but that conduct 
consisted wholly in exhortations to virtue and piety, 
for all those interim sermons I read, and found nothing 
the purest might except to. 

But even in the light of the coldest technicality— 
by which alone the court seemed inspired—its right 
to reject the appeal is not at all clear. The Rock 
River Conference adjudged Dr. Thomas guilty of 
heresy and expelled him from the Methodist Church, 
leaving him not so much as the standing-room of a 
common layman. He appealed. By all axalogy in 
civil courts and common sense his appeal at once re- 
instated him and suspended the operation of the ver- 
dict until the higher court should act, leaving him— 
where the presiding bishop had just informed him 
that he stood—a member of the Conference, with all 
the rights of membership; in fact, the very hour the 
verdict was agreed upon he was acting as.the repre- 
sentative uf the Church and Conference in the prose- 
cution of a case of alleged immorality. On this basis, 
Dr. Thomas had the full sanction of the Church to con- 
tinue preaching until further action in his case. On 
the other hand,if his appeal did not suspend the verdict, 
then he was out of the Methodist ministry and Church, 
and not amenable to its rules—not subject to commit 
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contempt against it—until the higher court should 
restore him to its rights and re-subject him to its juris- 
diction. And, on this basis, his preaching surely was 
notin contempt of the Methodist tribunal which had 
disfellowshiped him, and sent him ‘‘into outer dark- 
ness.” 

And yet somewhere between these two horns the 
court of appeals imagined a peg strong enough to sus- 
tain its technical condemnation of the accused and its 
denial offaction on the merits of the case. Could it 
afford this exercise of autocratic force? Can the 
Methodist @hurch as a whole afford to sustain its frac- 
tional part-in this? Christian justice can afford to be 
always generous. It cannot afford to be close-fisted 
toward even its enemies. If our political government 
could afford to forgive those who led armies to battle 
against it, how much better may a great Christian 
Church afford the largest possible opportunity to a broth- 
er, accused of merely doctrinal disagreement, to show 
himself in harmony with Christ and the Church! Gener- 
osity of conduct always draws to itself friends—begets 
confidence from on-lookers; while rigid insistence on 
technical advantage as surely repels friends and costs the 
confidence of others, foritevincesa weakness, or fear of 
weakness, in real merits. Yet this ecclesiastical court 
seems to have pursued the latter course. What had it 
to fear, that it could not throw to the winds all tech- 
nicality and pass on real issues, not suppress them? 
The result best for the cause of Christ should have 
been the object of its inquiry. But no; onthe fiction 
of precedents it avoided the issue of inherent truth— 
became a pair of snuffers rather than a candle of light. 

In this it did what it could not afford to do, and cut 
from the church its chance to be as kind to one ac- 
cused of denying its man-rade creed as was Christ to 
him who thrice openly denied his Master. The effect 
is bad on the Methodist laity. As one of that body, I 
think I know its tone better than does the average 
Methodist clergyman. By its habits, in application of 
Christian truth to practical life it is less formal, more 
spontaneous, more concerned for ends above means 
than is its clergy. And this latest arbitrary act 
will add vigor to the lay feeling that the church 1s too 
completely in the hands of the clergy, and its clergy 
too much possessed by priestcraft, and will widen the 
breach between the laity andtheclergy rather than show 
the better%nature of either. A generous, intelligent 
laity does not take kindly to any symptom of the 
priestly ‘‘ machine” in the church. 

The effect can be only bad on the clergy itself, being 
a victory for cold formality, a new bondage to naked 
creed, omitting wholly the Master’s spirit of forgive- 
ness, and his love for the spirit above the letter. The 
church cannot afford this new incrustation upon the 
old shell of its clergy; it already needs escape from 
its hermitage into the midst of the real people. 

Nor could the court afford to give this new handle 
to the outer world for the rack on which it stretches 
the church. By generous treatment of its own, it 
should have wholly disarmed the carping class. It 
cannot win them by arming them with its weaknesses. 
And it is no small fault that this court of appeals 
has thus denied to Methodism the means of having 
the doctrinal issues raised in the Thomas case deter- 
mined by itself or the court of later resort, the 
General Conference. 

Evanston, II). 
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CHRISTMAS GIVING AND GETTING. 
By Mary Lowe 


sss SUPPOSE you are anticipating a happy Christ- 

mas,” said one in lack of atopic of conversa-— 
tion to the son of a friend while waiting in the parlor 
for his mother. 

‘** Yes, I expect it will be a happy time, but I can’t 
tell yet, for I don’t know what I shall! get.” 

“Well, the best Gift is ours already, is it not? And, 
if we have nothing else, that’s enough to make it a 
happy day.” 

The lad opened his eyes wide with a look of surprise 
and amusement, as if he had suddenly become the 
victim of a conundrum, which the entrance of his 
mother saved him the trouble of solving. How often 
the words of a child make the text for a sermon, or, 
indeed, a whole sermon if only our hearts were open 
to the words of the unconscious préacher. Here was 
this little fellow, the child of Christian parents, the in- 
mate of a Christian home, the pupil in a Sunday- 
school, believing that his having a happy Christmas-time 
would depend altogether upon what he might get. 
Entirely child-like and natural, we admit, but it forces 
one to consider whether, after all, there may not be some 
defect in training that allows our young people to live, 
in the midst of all that the gift of Christ has brought to 
us, in such unconsciousness of the true significance of 
the gift, or the true reason why there should be glad- 
ness on the Christmas day. Are we not, in our eager- 


ness td gratify every childish want, in our longing to 
see them utterly satisfied and happy at least once a 


that of the loving Christ? Should we not 
be doing better service for the Master whom we 
love, if, instead of making Christmas for our children 
so purely a matter of getting, we made it a matter of 
'giving also? I do not mean the kind of giving 
| practiced by mothers, that while buying one toy for 
_Johnny buys a duplicate for Johnny’s-cousin, to be 
presented as Johnny’s gift, often without the giver’s 
knowledge or desire. I do not mean the purchase for 
a child of whatever, according to the parent’s mature 
judgment, it may be proper to send with the child’s 
card to some relative or ‘friend, who will probably re- 
turn a gift of equal value. I do not mean any giving 
that grows out of the descent upon childhood of the 
conventional necessity which older members of the 
family feel. There will always be these artificial de- 
mands resulting from our social relations; there will 
always exist the people to whom we must give for 
some reason Other than that the heart prompts a token 
of love. 

But let us spare childhood this artificial giving as 
much as possible, and, however hampered we may be 
ourselves, try to make the season one of a blessed edu- 
cation to them in the holicst lessons taught of him 
whose life and death was one great gift of love for us. 
Practically the task is not so hard a one as we sup- 
pose, for youth is tender of heart and generous of im- 
pulse. Its desire to make others happy needs not to be 
created, but directed. Nothing is easier than for the 
instructors, and by these I mean not the teachers only 
but the parents, and especially the mother, to induce 
a child to feel that the joy of his Christmas-tide de- 
pends less upon what he gets than upon what he 
gives; less upon the number of people who remember 
him with gifts than upon the number for whom he can 
show his love. Talk with him freely; take him into 
your confidence; tell him what you would like to do 
for others of the family, and why you choose as you 
do. If your own heart glows with gratitu:le that the 
dear Christ-child came to earth, do not be afraid to let 
your boys and girls know that you are grateful and 
glad. Tellthem in natural and easy conversation what 
are the comforts, privileges and blessings that they could 
never have known had Christianity never been given 
to the world. Show yourself eager to give back 
something to one who has given so much to you, and 
then be quick to recognize when it dawns upon the 
young heart, as it surely will do, the wish to help, or 
te do something of themselves. 

Be very patient with their troublesome little schemes; 
for know, O mother, that to have the Christ spirit of 
human helpfulness or desire to bless born in the heart 
of your child is like having the Holy Child born anew 
under your own roof-tree. Make room for him, and 
watch and cherish every budding impulse toward mak- 
ing any other heart glad. 

Having brought the child to the desire to give, direct 
and educate the desire. Let him choose those to whom 

-he would show his love. The boy he likes may be the 
child of poverty, quite out of the range of your future 
Kopesfor your son. No matter. The book, the jack- 
knife, the toy your son may bestow, because he likes 
the other lad, may be, to giver and recipient both, bet- 
ter than something that seemed to you more “suitable 
and proper.” 

Let the heart speak everywhere that it can without 
wrong, and then, when it has chosen from its love the 
little gifts for those to whom it longs to give, try to 
turn the heart’s new stream of kindness toward those 
for whom the dear Christ cares. And this as a little 
token of gratitude and love to Christ himself, as some- 
thing done to show his own gladness that Christmas 
ever dawned upon his life. 

Just here let the personal effort and even sacrifice be 
made. Lead ontothe trying to do something personal 
for the suffering, the needy and the distressed. Dis- 
courage no impulse, but encourage the saving of 
money, the denying one’s self, the actual working in 
order to be able to help somebody who would have no 
happy Christmas but for him. Be assured, if for 
weeks, or even months, before the happy morning 
dawns, your boys and girls are busying their heads 
and hearts and hands with the problem of how many 
they can make happy on that day, you have made cer- 
tain their own abundant delight. To grow up with 
the blessed feeling that Christmas is for all the boys 
and girls, as well as for one’s self; that the dear Christ’s 
coming meant the uplifting and blessing of all; that 
‘*the best love man can offer to the God of love, be 
sure, is kindness to his little ones and bounty to his 
poor”; to know that this love they can show by per- 
sonal self-denial and work is certainly a Christmas 
gift worthy of bestowal on any child. Mothers and 
fathers and teachers have it in their power to endow 
their little ones with this gift. It is the real Christ-life 
begun in the soul. It is the Babe of Bethlehem cradle 
in the heart of a child. : 


year, in danger of fostering a spirit wholly at variance | 


LITTLE BARBARA. 
By Mrs. Ciara Doty BartEs. 
A BUSY spirit is Barbara, 
Little dark-eyed Barbara, 

As there at the sunlit pane she stands, 
The half-knit stocking in her hands. 
The swift thread follows the finger’s play, 
As she holds it aloft in the German way 
And the needles glitter, as if to say, 

** We’re working forlittle Barbara.” 


A gentle creature is Barbara, 

Little brown-haired Barbara. 
The smiles are as constant on her lips, 
As the weaving thread at her finger-tips, 
And I know, as she follows loop and seam, 
{n her girlish brain some tender theme 
Runs, stitch by stitch, into a dream 

That pleases little Barbara. ° 


What is it, little Barbara ? 
The knitting dream, sweet Barbara? 

I half surmise that you believe 
When comes the blessed Christmas Eve, 
That a step across the hearth will flit, 
And the very stocking that now you knit, 
Will be left with a wonderful gift in it— 

Kriss Kringle’s gift—ah, Barbara! 


Kriss Kringle does watch, Barbara ; 
He loves a good child, Barbara; 

He sees, though neither strong nor tall ; 

Some service you would do for all: 

He sees your feet so quick to etart. 

Your hands so ready to do their part; 

And you know he has a large warm heart— 
So knit away, little Barbara. 


WHAT’ CAN BE DONE. 
By Mary WaGer-FIsHer. 


JIVE years ago, a manly, industrious mechanic, 
whom I know, lost his wife after a brief illness, 
and found himself with six motherless children to care , 
for, the eldest being but thirteen years of age, and the 
youngest a week-old babe. ‘‘What will the man 
do?” was the neighborhood question for the day, and 
the general answer was, ‘‘Oh, he will bave to marry 
again! He can’t get along without a wife, and a 
mother for those children.” 

But weeks, months and years went by, and the man 
did not marry. The babe died when a few weeks old, 
greatly to the grief of the motherless children, but 
aside from that there was no illness in the little group. 
The children were usually to be seen in the Sunday 
school, neat in dress and well-behaved. I often made 
inquiries of the father concerning the family, and his 
reply was invariably to the effect that they were all 
well, and getting along ‘‘nicely.” He was cheerful, 
dignified, straightforward and modest, and nobody 
ever heard him complain of his lot. 

Not long ago, being in the neighborhood of the 
mechanic’s home on a Sunday afternoon, my husband 
proposed that we should pay the family a visit. The 
little house, and the few acres of ground that sur- 
rounded it, showed most careful attention. The 
humble out-buildings and fences were sweet and clean 
from recent whitewashing. A thrifty young orchard 
of fruit trees and grapevines were yielding a modest 
product to the thrifty little hands that cultivated them. 
There were no weeds holding up their noxious heads 
in the door-yard, and the door-step and its adjacent 
walks were swept faultlessly clean. Surely, we 
thought, there must be a capable and tidy housewife 
about. 

The mechanic opened the door to admit us, and 
with the three youngest children, who were at home, 
gave us acordial greeting. The youngest girl, who 
was barely three years old when her mother died, was 
now a bright-eyed, beautiful girl of eight; the oldest 
girl was thirteen. The other children were boys. The 
oldest son was working with his father, and learning 
his trade; the second son, Ralph, now in his sixteenth 
year, was, in fact, the housekeeper of the family, and 
had been such since the death of the mother. The 
oldest girl, Sara; said that she knew how to make 
bread; that she and Ralph did all the work, and 
they all went to school for the most part of the school 
year. In addition to the house-work, including the 
washing and ironing, Ralph made most of the cloth- 
ing for the family, and the sewing was done by hand, 
as they had no machine. Asa little boy he had been 
delicate, and had early learned how to sew, and was 
quick and deft in helping his mother about the work 
of the house. I had observed that the frocks worn by the. 
girls were well-fitted and tastefully made, and upon 
inquiry I found that Ralph had been the dressmaker. 
He was equally clever in cutting and making clothes 
for himself and his brothers. He had an eye for form 
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and style, and ‘‘took in” the points and details of a 
garment with the practiced eye of a mantua-maker. It 
was he who made frames for the prints on the walls, 
and had hung the pictures in excellent arrangement. 
The frames for the windows and doors, neatly covered 


with mosquito netting, were his tidy work. His in- | 


genuity sought out inventions to meet all the demands 
of comfort the family required. ‘‘ Ralph must be 
tidy and orderly,” I said. ‘‘ Yes,” smiled the bright- 
eyed little sister, ‘‘he always folds up his clothes when 
he goes to bed at night.” 

None of the children had a neglected appearance, 
physically or morally. The girls were erect, with hair 
neatly brushed and braided, and, like the boys, had 
beautiful hands with most shapely finger-nails. No 
bad habits were apparent. Later on we saw the older 
boys, and found Ralph to be a good-looking, manly, 
blue-eyed lad who had grown strong with his years, 
and who laughingly said he thought he ‘ was getting 
too old to be housekeeper and dressmaker.” The 
father was thinking cf putting bim ‘‘ at a trade,” and 
thought that, as the lad showed such aptitude for mak- 
ing garments, he would do well in some mantua- 
making establishment; where he will probably go, so 
soon as a suitable place is secured for him. 

‘‘T should want him to be where he would be sur- 
rounded with good influences,” said the father; adding 
cheerfully, ‘I don’t know how we should ever have 
got along without Ralph, or how we can get along 


without him; but the boy must have achance, and we'll 


make out somehow.” 

That the family will make out ‘‘somehow” no- 
body at this period of time can doubt. And ‘‘he’ll 
never marry,” the neighbors say. ‘He thinks that 
Hannah is as much his wife nowas when she died five 
years ago. Nobody knows as he knows what it is to 
live without her. But he never complains. He at- 
tends strictly to his church duties and to his trade, and 
the rest of his time is given to his family. And that 
family holds as tight together as your skin and your 
flesh do, sir. Happy? You couldn’t make them mis- 
erable, unless you separated them.” 

And is it not a beautiful history of what a man can do 
with his motherless family ? This mechanic had at his 
disposal a clear view of his duty and the manly 
courage to perform it. He brought as little foreign 
element into the home circle as was possible—a work- 
woman for a few days now and then, and occasionally 
for a time a hired housekeeper. ‘‘ But we always get 
along better alone,” was the verdict of the household. 
The children are ea@h and all self-reliant and self- 
respecting to an unusual degree. A step-mother, in 
all probability, would kave disbanded the family, and 
been the cause of discord and unhappiness. Now all 
is unity and harmony, the father beloved and trusted 
beyond common measure, while his dignified and 
manly-borne sorrow has won for him great respect and 
admiration—a thousand-fold more than could possibly 
have been accorded to him in a second marriage. 

This story would have been worth the telling, I 
think, even if it did not inclose the possibility of 
strengthening the courage of some other man in like 
circumstances to imitate the example of this honest 
mechanic. Many a widowed mother has supported 
and kept her flock together. But how rarely a man 
feels he can do it; but hastens to shuffle what should 
be his own responsibility, duty and leve upon alien 
shoulders, so often, alas! to the sorrow of all. A 
united family is the strongest thing on earth, and wise 
is the parent who keeps the bond of unity with him- 
self sacredly and bravely intact. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI 
ENCES. 

{The cdttor of this department wiil be glad to receive questions, aug- 
geations and experiences for this column. | 

I have what is called a horned frog,which was sent me from Texas. 
_ Tam ata loss to know what to feed it. I understand they have the 
same kind of frogs in Central Park. Can you inform me through 
The Christian Union what to feed it during the winter. I would 
be greatly obliged. Yours truly, REBECCA S. 

We referred your question to Mr. W. A. Conklin, the Director 
of the the menagerie at Central Park, and he kindly gives the 
following information: The frog requires to be kept warm 
during the winter, say temperature of 70 to 75 degrees. Can 
easily be kept in a small box with sand in bottom, with a 
piece of window gause over the top, this latter is to keep in 
the box such flies, spiders and small insects as you can find 
for itto eat. It is very fond of ants. Its mode of capturing 
its prey is by darting out the tongue, which is covered with 
a viscid matter. The insect sticking to it when withdrawn 
jn the mouth. This movement is almost Instantaneous. There 
is. no detailed description of its habits published. 


Our method of making Graham Bread: We send to a good 
mill, which we know of in the western part of thts State, and 
have our Graham flour sent us, so that we know it is fresh 
and sweet. The expense (including freight) is not so much 
as grocers charge, and theirs is often of very poor quality, 
and really unfit foruse. Two quarts of warm milk or water 
—if the latter, a little piece of butter—two tablespoonfuls 
scalded indian meal, a little sugar, a teaspoonful of salt, half 


cakeof compressed yeast, made as thick as you can stir, with 
Graham flour, sifted or unsifted, as you prefer. If kept in 
a warm place it will be light in about three hours, when stir 
it thoroughly, put in pans, and when it has risen about two 
inches put in the oven and bake anhour,if the loaves are 
good-sized ones. 


the ‘ British Spelling Book,” bound together. Have had 
them nearly a half century. I will exchange it for a good 
edition of History of England, such as Kuight’s; or of 
America, as Bancroft’s. ‘To the collector of good old books 
the ‘‘ English Reader” is a treasure. Anyone having suit- 
able books for exchange may address me as above, and we 
will each pay our own express or postage. 
Yours truly, JAMES BOTTOMLEY. 
NASHVILLE CENTER, Martin Co., Minn. 


I have been exceedingly troubled with moths eating the paper on 
my walls. Last spring I re-papered, and aiready the bare wall 18 visi- 
ble in many places. They are, I suppose, what some call silver 
moths. Whatshall Ido? Must I surrender to the beasts? 

Mra. J. H. V. 

Are you sure the paper is destroyed by moths? We know 
that the lime in the plastering will sometimes destroy wall- 
paper, but it is new to us that it is eaten by insects. Who 
can help Mrs. V.? 


In answer to Mrs. A. in The Christian Union, of Nov. 2nd, 
for stories to read aloud on Sunday, I would recommend a 
few books as excellent, though not short enough to read at 
one sitting. ‘* Rest for the Weary,” ‘*‘ Chloe Lankton,” S. 8. 
Union; ** Happy Dodd,” ‘* Kardoo.” ‘* King of Golden River,” 
Ruskin; ‘‘Rob Roy on Jordan,” ‘Christ in a German 
Home,” A. T. Soc; ‘*Gentle Heart” and ‘** The Gold 
Thread,’ McLeod. Mrs. A. D. W. 


Will some one please give directions for cleaning green bronze 
from rust and stains, and oblige a SUBSCRIBER, 

Washing it with a dilute solution of a caustic alkali will 
clean it and restore the green patina. This is applicable only 
to areal bronze. Statuettes made of cheaper metals, or of 
plaster bronzed,” cannot be restored by the alkali. 


Our Young Folks. 


THE CHILDREN’S QUEST. 
A STORY OF THE CRUSADES. 


By Erior MoCormick. 


I. 

NGIE TAYLOR was waiting in the Church of the 

Holy Sepulcher at Jerusalem for her brother Steve, 
whohad gone into the sepulcher itself. Angie did 
not like caves, and pits, and dark places ; and as Jeanne 
was with her she would rather stay outside. It was 
drawing toward evening, and the old church was 
growing dark. If Angie had been alone she might 
have been afraid, but in such brave company as that 
of Jeanne she could not even feel timid. Was not 
Jeanne a pilgrim to the sepulcher, and had she not 
traveled all the way from France? Angie had ‘never 
been allowed to go from New York to Brooklyn alone, 


and she felt a great respect for a girl no older than her-* 


self who had traveled so far without protection. Why 
Jeanne should have come on a pilgrimage Angie did 
not know. Indeed neither she nor Steve knew any- 
thing more about Jeanne now than they had done 
three days before when they had met her on the shore 
at Jaffa, where she had just been landed froma ship’s 
boat. What I know about Jeanne is another matter, 
though Iam not at all sure that the Jeanne whom I 
know about is the same Jeanne whom Angie and Steve 
knew, especially as my Jeanne lived six hundred years 
before Angie’s. And yet there are some things in the 
story of Angie’s Jeanne which can hardly be explained 
except upon the theory that she was my Jeanne, too. 
However, while Angie and her little companion and 
protector are waiting for Steve to come out of the 
sepulcher, Ij; will tell my Jeanne’s story, and let the 
boys and girls who read this decide at the end whether 
the two were or were not the same. 

Jeanne stood in the duorway of her mother’s house at 
Blois, on the morning of one August day in the year 
1212, looking eagerly down the long white road that led 
to Vendome, and wondering whether the cloud of dust 
in the distance might not be the coming of the 
crusade. Jeanne did not intend to join the crusade, 
but she was curious to see it. For days she had been 
hearing of the army of children who were going, as her 
great-grandfather had gone, to take the Holy Sepulcher 
at Jerusalem, and of the wonderful boy Stephen 
who was their leader and guide. There were as many 
as thirty thousand of them, it was said, and only that 
morning a messenger from Vendome had brought word 
that they were already on the march. Jeanne shaded 
her eyes with her hand and looked still more intently 
down the road. The cloud of dust was thicker and 
nearer than it was before, and already she fancied she 
heard children’s voices singing. 

There could be no doubt of its being the crusade. 
Jeanne, with a little flush of excitement in her cheeks, 


drew back against the door and waited for its approach, 
holding by the hand her little brother Paul, who had 
meanwhile come out of the house, and whose interest 
in the spectacle was scarcely less than her own. 
Neither of them had ever seen a crusader, but they had 


: — _heard the stories of the wars in which the great God- 
I have a well-bound copy of ‘*The English Reader ” and | 


frey de Bouil'on, Count Raimund and their own 


‘great-grandfather had taken part, and knew precisely 


how the trocp that was approaching ought to look. | 

‘*They will wear white mantles,” said little Paul 
excitedly, ‘‘and on their shoulders will be # red cross. 
For weapons they will have swords, and battle-axes, 
and spears.” 

At that moment the van of the procession emerged 
from the dust. 

“Sister!” the little boy cried out gleefully, ‘‘ did I 
not tell you? See the boy in the chariot! Is he not 
like a prince ?” 

Jane gazed with wide open eyes and parted lips. 
The boy whom Paul had likened to a prince was 
indeed a fine sight. He was only a child, younger 
than herself, Jeanne thought, but his bearing, as he 
stood in the chariot, was so brave and manly, and 
his face was so handsome, that one would hardly 
think of his youth. Over his tunic, which was of 
crimson and gold, he wore the crusader’s white cape 
with its red cross; his head was bare, and the long 
curly hair flowed over his shoulders like that of St. 
John in the stained glass window in the village church. 
A gilded staff which he held in his hand bore aloft a 
blood-red oriflamme. A canopy of rich draperies pro- 
tected his head from the burning August sun, and a 


company of boys, scarcely less brilliant than himself, - 


formed his mounted escort or each side of the chariot. 
At the head of the procession marched a priest and a 
band of acolytes from the church at Vendome, chant- 
ing the litany and swinging their censors, from which 
the smoke of the incense went up in a thin blue cloud 
to heaven. 

When they had come so near that Jeanne could see the 
leader’s face she did not wonder that so many children 
had left their fathers and mothers to follow him; in- 
deed, when his eyes were at lengthturned upon Jeanne 
she could hardly keep from following him herself, and 
grasped the arm of her little brother to prevent him 
from going too. 

But the chariot rattled by, and in another minute the 
narrow street was filled withchildren. The fine garments 
began and ended with Stephen and his escort. Some 
of the others had on the white eapes, but, for the most 
part, they were clad in their ordinary clothes, without 
adornment of any kind. They were of all sizes and 
ages; many of them were girls, and most were too 
young and feeble to have walked even so far as they 
had that morning. There was no attempt at order and 
discipline in the march; the children pushed and 
crowded one another in their attempt to get through 
the street,and even hustled those who, like Jeanne, were 
standing in the doorways. Among them were a num- 
ber of boys who were almost men, and whose -rough 
and noisy ways filled Jeanne with disgust and alarm. 
Several of them had looked boldly at her as they went 
by, and one went so far as to lay his hand on her 
shoulder. Jeanne shook it off and turned to go in the 
door, though not so quickly as to prevent the lad from 
grasping herarm. 

‘* Let me go,” she cried in terror. 

But the boy only laughed. Perhaps, if she had not 
resisted, he would have let go his hold, but her strug- 
gles made him determined that she should not get 
away. Jean felt herself drawn out of the doorway 
into the crowd, little Paul meanwhile holding on to 
her hand and vainly trying to pull her back. 

‘Oh, let me go!” she cried again. They were by 
this time some distance past the house, and her captor 
was still holding her by the arm. 

‘‘Oh, you can’t get away,” he said, as Jeanne made 
another vain effort to free herself; ‘‘and even if you 
did, you couldn’t go back. There is only one thing to 
do, and that is to go along with us.” 

Jeanne’s face had flushed and her eyes filled with hot 
tears. It was evident now that she could not go back. 
Thousands of children were behind them, crowding one 
another so closely that to move in the opposite direc- 
tion was impossible. If one fell to the ground he 
would be in danger of being trampled on and crushed. 

‘*You are a wicked, wicked boy,” she exclaimed. 
‘*T will get the Prophet to let us go back.” 

The boy laughed again. 

‘*Oh, you won’t see Stephen,” he said. ‘*‘ He doesn’t 
let any one speak to him now, and if you did ask him 
he wouldn’t do it. You don’t know Stepher. Come 


along,” he shouted rudely, as Jeanne still tried to wrest 


herself away. 

Overcome with terror, Jeanne was pushed and 
dragged along until they came to the market-place, 
where they stopped while Pére Michel offered prayers 
for their safe journey. Here, although the space was 
larger, there was no opportunity for escape, since the 
crowd pressed even more closely around Jeanne than 
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they had done before. She still hoped that when they 
got outside of the town she might perhaps be able to 
get away, but the hope, as she found when they had 
passed through the gate, was a vain one. Alongside 
the walls of the town ran theriver. Ifthe river had 
been as high as usual, so that they would have to cross 
it in boats or on the narrow bridge, the delay might 
have given her a chance to escape ; but, as it happened, 
it had been a terribly dry season, and the river was low 
enough to ford. The water offered no obstacle, and 
the army passed over almost as quickly and as solidly 
as if it had been on dry land. Jeanne’s terror in- 
creased. In afew moments more they would be in 
the depths of the forest which stretched for miles be- 
yond Blois. Once in the woods, it would not be safe 
to go back. Even grown men were afraid of the 
wolves, and Jeanne, for her part, had never dared en- 
ter their dark shades. She would at least make one 
appeal before she got far in. 

‘« Will no one help me,” she cried, looking around at 
the others, ‘‘to get away ?” 

No one answered. The smaller children looked 
helplessly at one another. The rude boys who were 
Jeanne’s tormentors mocked her fears and dragged her 
still more roughly along. When at length the proces- 
sion halted, Jeanne was nearly dead with fatigue, and 
they were two leagues into the forest. She still had 
spirit and strength enough, however, to insist upon 
seeing the leader, and the boys, who had begun to have 
enough of what they had begun ina rude jest, were 
willing to release her and lose themselves in the throng. 

To find Stephen, she had only to press on through 
the children, who were now seated on the ground 
eating the provisions, of which they had brought a one 
or two days’ supply, to where in the distance the 
hangings of his chariot glowed in the noonday sun. 
Asshe drew near she could see that Stephen was 
standing underthe canopy, and could hear his strangely 
sweet voice addressing the children. He was just 
closing, as it seemed, his address, and it was with a 
curious feeling of attraction that she stood on the edge 
of the crowd and listened to what he was saying. 

‘‘Between waters,” he cried, ‘‘ which are to be to us 
as a wall on the right hand and on the left, are we to 
cross the untrodden bed of the sea, and with dry feet 
will we stand on the distant beach by the walls of 
Acre or of Tripoli. We bear no weapons, and we 
wear no armor! The pathway of other Crusaders may 
be marked by the stain of blood, and the glitter of 
steel, and martial music may have timed their weary 
steps, but our pilgrims’ robes are our armor, our 
crosses are our swords, and our hymns shall time our 
march!” 

For a moment after he ceased speaking there was a 
deep silence; then the crowd began to turn away, and 
as it parted Jeanne pushed her way through to the 
chariot, and stood half in anger, half in admiration, 
before Stephen. He was surely younger than she, 
hardly more than thirteen years old, Jeanne thought, 
and yet she felt toward him as she did to no one else 
but Pére Michel. When he saw her his handsome face 
lighted up with a smile that made him look still more 
like the Apostle in the window. 

“Ah!” he said eagerly, stepping down from the 
chariot and coming to Jeanne’s side. ‘‘ You are the 
girl whom I saw in the doorway at Blois. I thought 
you would join us. When I look at people,” with a 
smile that seemed to show his consciousness of his 
power, ‘‘ they are always sure to come.” 

‘* But I didn’t come willingly,” protested Jeanne. 

“*Oh. well,” he said. ‘that doesn’t make any dif- 
ference so long as you’re here.” 

Two red spots burned in Jeanre’s cheeks. 

‘* But it makes a great deal of difference,” she cried. 
‘*I was draggéd away by two of your ruffians, and I 
want to be sent back.” 

The boy smiled compassionately. 

‘** You ought to be grateful to them,” he:said, ‘‘ for 
having brought you against your will into the Lord’s 
work. Don’t you know that the Holy Father has 
promised indulgences to every one who goes on this 
Crusade? Wouldn’t you rather earn heaven by going 
than lose it by staying at home ?” 

‘*But my mother—” Jeanne began. 

‘***He that loveth father and mother more than me is 
not worthy of me,’” the lad quoted, in his low musical 
voice. 

*“*The Lord never expected children to leave their 
fathers and mothers,” she objected. 

‘Did he not say, ‘Suffer little children to come 
unto me’? and if the fathers and mothers won’t take 
up the service of the Lord why shouldno’t the children 
set them an example? What Godfrey and Count Rai- 
mund and the Emperor Barbarossa and Coeur de Lion 
could not do by force we are going to do by faith. But 
I will not dispute it. Take my own mantle,” he cried, 
unloosing that garment and flinging it over Jeanne’s 
shoulders, ‘‘and wear it in token that you are already 
8 soldier of the Red Cross.” 

Jeanne did not resist. She did not believe in his 


reasoning, and she was not less anxious than she had 
been to go home, but she had less will to urge it. 
There was a strange fascination, too, about Stephen’s 
look and voice, and when he said, ‘‘ You did not tell 
me your name?” she answered him as meekly as 
though he had been her father, instead of a boy 
younger than herself. Perhaps, too, what Stephen had 
said had awakened in her the old Crusader spirit of 
her great-grandfather. At any rate, for better or for 
worse, willingly or unwillingly, she had become a 
part of the Children’s Crusade. 

If to Jeanne it seemed for the worse, there was not 
one of the others who would not have said after a few 
days bit that it was for the better; for it was Jeanne 
who comforted and encouraged them as the journey 
went on and their distresses became almost unspeak- 
able. Their supply of provisions gave out after the 
first day, and the scattered towns and villages through 
which they passed could do but little toward feeding 
30,000 hungry boys and girls. The sun was terribly 
hot, the roads were rough and unprotected by shade, 
except where they led through the forests, and there 
the wild beasts were more to be dreaded than the sun. 
Footsore and weary, hungry and dispirited, they trav- 
eled on day after day, not knowing when they were 
to get to the journey’s end, and imagining every city 
to which they came to be Jerusalem. Numbers drop- 
ped out of the ranks to become a prey to the wolves, 
or, worse yet, tothe cruel barons who swooped down 
from the mountain castles and picked up the strag- 
glers and the lost. Many were kept from falling be- 
hind only by the fear of such a fate. One day Jeanne 
would miss Francois of Blois; on another, Armand of 
Vendome would have disappeared, and on another it 
would be Sophie of Cloyes, the town from which 
Stephen himself had come; and besides these there 
would be hundreds of others whom she did not know. 
All the way back to Vendome the road was strewn 
with their whitening bones. 

When they were three days beyond Lyons little 
Paul died. He was a delicate child, and though 
Jeanne had carried him, and Stephen had allowed him 
to ride in the chariot, his strength gave out, and the 
feeble little life came to its end. They buried him, as 
they did not do with many others, by the roadside, and 
one of the priests who marched with the company 
said some prayers over the little grave. 

Jeanne did not have time to grieve. There was too 
much else for her to do. She could not be every- 
where on the march, but wherever she came she brought 
strength, courage and consolation. Her clear voice 
could be heard above all the others, singing the Cru- 
saders’ hymn, which had floated over from Germany : 

Fairest Lord Jesus, 
Ruler of all nature ;” 

and when they halted Jeanne would be only less active 
than Stephen in telling those that gathered round of 
the exploits of Godfrey and Cour de Lion in the 
earlier crusades, or of the finding by St. Helena of 
the true cross. Even Stephen himself would draw 
near to listen to the sweet, earnest voice, and to watch 
admiringly the erect slender figure, the animated face 
and the flashing black eyes. When Jeanne was by, it 
was not so hard to imagine that some day or other 
they would see Jerusalem, though Jeanne herself was 
not ignorant, as some were, that Marseilles and the 
great sea lay between. The sea did not trouble her, 
for everyone knew that that would open, as it had done 
for the Israelites, and that they would pass through 
without so much as wetting their feet. But the long 
journey that still lay between them and the sea! How 
would they ever accomplish that? How would they 
bear the hunger and the fatigue and the heat, which 
were every day becoming more intolerable? Jeanne 
did not dare to think of what might happen to them. 
All she could do was to take each day by itself. 

And s0, though it took many days, the journey finally 
drew near its en:l, and the army, ten thousand less 
in numbers than when it had left Vendome, toiled up 
the mountains from the top of which it should look 
down upon Marseilles. In those last days, when the 
children complained that Stephen had led them away 
from their homes to die, and were at times as ready to 
fall upon him as they had been a month before to 
worship him, the lad turned for comfort to Jeanne. 
He had given up his chariot long before to the sick 
ones, and walked with the rest, contriving always to 
be by Jeanne’s side. 

Jeanne, for her part, did not fear him any longer. 
The fear of him had gone when he began to be de- 
pendent on her, and her feelings now toward him 
were not very different from those which she had 
entertained toward Paul. Indeed, almost without 
knowing it herself, she had transferred to Stephen the 
affection which she had had for her little brother, and 
had come to address him too, as he did her, by the 
familiar ‘‘thou.” He was only a child, not much 
older than Paul; and Jeanne knew, if the others did 
not, how tired and discouraged he often became, and 
how childish were his thoughts and feelings. 


On the day that they would reach the top of the 
mountains the two were together considerably in ad- 
vance of the procession, which by this time had be- 
come scarcely more than a straggling mob, and were 
in consequence the first to catch a glimpse of the sea. 
It was Stephen who saw it first. ‘‘Ah!” he cried, 
‘“‘the sea!” and then, as if the vision were too much 
for his overstrung nerves to bear, he turned away his 
face and burst into tears. 

Jeanne felt like crying herself, but for Stephen’s 
sake she must be brave. It would not do for the others 
who were near at hand to see their leader’s weakness. 

‘‘Ah, Stephen,” she exclaimed, ‘‘thou shouldstlaugh 
rather thancry! Is-not the end at hand? Be brave, 
dear lad, and thou wilt yet lead us to the Holy City.” 

There was the sound of approaching footsteps from 
the path below. Stephen turned around, hastily dash- 
ing away the tears. ‘‘Oh !” he cried passionately, 
‘*What should I do but for thee, Jeanne? We are all 
children but thee; thou art like the Blessed Mother 
herself. It was because I doubted that I cried. I had 
thought the sea was like the Loire or the Seine, 
through which we might easily pass, and to find it so 
vast made me weak. But we shall yet pass through 
it, Jeanne.” His eyes now flashed and his voice had in 
it the old ring. ‘‘Lo! thesea!” he cried as the others 
appeared crow ling up the path, ‘‘ through which the 

rd will lead us as he led the children of Israel to 
the promised land.” : 7 

With the journey before them, however, no one 
cared to stop long. Compared with the climb 
which they had had, the descent, though it led them 
over rugged rocks and through dangerous defiles, 
was easy. Even if it had been harder, with the 
sea in view they would not have felt the difficulties. 
At their feet lay Marseilles, and from the rocky 
promontory which formed the entrance to the harbor, 
and over the summit of whieh stood the little chapel 
of Notre Dame de la Garde, they proposed to make 
their way into the bed of the sea. By nightfall they 
had reached the foot of the mountain, and early the 
next morning they were knocking at the gates of Mar- 
seilles. The people of the city, who had heard of 
their coming, and who had opened the gates to two 
previous crusades, were not unwilling to let these 
little wanderers in. The heavy bars swung apart, and 
through the great walls, where Richard Coeur de Lion 
had entered twenty-two years before, poured the army 
of eager-faced children. 

They camped that night onthe Point de la Garde with 
the expectatio: of seeing the pathway in the sea when 
they should awake in the mornirf®. Jeanne, however, 
could not sleep, and going by the gray light of the 
early dawn to the end of the rock she found Stephen 
there, also looking out seaward. : 

‘‘T have been here all night;” he said, in the plain- 
tive childish tone that he allowed himself to use only 
with Jeanne. 

Jeanne sat down by his side and. drew the curly 
head protectingly down upon her shoulder. 

‘*Thou art tired, dear,” she said simply. ‘‘Sleep 
for a litte while. Thou wilt need all thy strength to- 
day.” 

He sighed gratefully ; closed his eyes and in a 
ment had fallen asleep. Jeanne looked fondly down 
at the flushed cheek, over which fell the long black 
eyelashes, and the rosy lips half parted in a smile. 

‘*Poor boy,” she said compassionately to herself, 
‘‘if he had only staid at home what trouble would we 
not all have been spared. But then,” she added, after 
a minute, ‘‘I should not have known him,” and for 
the rest of the time that Stephen slept Jeanne busied 
herself in wondering whether the pleasure she had 
had in knowing him did not more than make up for 
the pain and trouble of the journey. Meanwhile she 
watched the sea, if the waves might roll up of their 
own accord; but-though the dawn grew brighter, and 
the sun rose, and at length Stephen himself awoke, 
the sea remained calm, and blue, and unbroken. 

It was nine o’clock that morning before all the ar- 
rangements could be made for beginning the march, 
and by that time every spot in the vicinity that per- 
mitted any kind of a view was occupied by the Mas- 
sillians anxious to see the miracle that had been prom- 
ised. On the other hand, all the vessels that were accus- 
tomed to lie off the shore had taken themselves away 
lest they should be swallowed by the rushing of the . 
waters. Only one ship remained, moored so directly 
in the supposed path of the procession that the peo- 
ple shook their heads, and said one to another that if 
the captain were not in league with the Evil One he. 
would not venture himself in the track of the miracle. 
The children, for their part, were disappointed that 
the sea did not part in the night, though the idea of 
Witnessing the miracle made them satisfied, on the 
whole, that it had not; and when at length the order 
to advance was given by Stephen they moved forward 
in even and orderly ranks. 

It was not the same brilliant spectacle that Jeanne 
had witnessed a month before. The chariot with the 
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gorgeous canopy had been left on the other side of the 
mountains. The horses had been killed for food ; the 
elegant garments of Stephen and his escort were sadly 
tattered, the oriflammes, of which only a few remained, 

were faded and torn; the children’s forms were wasted, 

and their faces were haggard; but in the expectation 
of the miracle they moved quickly forward, and in 
a few moments the advance guard, led by Stephen 
with Jeanne at his side, were at the water’s edge. The 
two children, when they found that the waves did not 
roll back at their approach, but still ripplea quietly up 
on the beach, faltered for an instant and looked quickly 
one at the other. 

‘‘Go on,” said Stephen, quietly; ‘‘it was not until 
the priests touched the water that the Jordan rolled 
back.” 

Jeanne went on. Indeed, there was nothing else to 
do, for the multitude behind were pressing and crowd- 
ing as closely as they had done in the narrow street at 
Blois. Jeanne thought of that day with terror. Would 
it not be as difficult now to escape from the crowd as 
it was then? By this. time they had not only touched 
the water, but it was over their feet. 

‘¢] will command it to go back,” said Stephen. 
‘‘ Halt!” he cried, turning around to the army. But 
he might as well have cried to the waves themselves. 
The thousands pressing from behind, not knowing 
but that the miracle had already taken place, drove 
the forefront on with resistless force deeper and deeper 
into the sea. The water was already above their 
knees; in a moment more they could not walk. 

‘‘Oh, Jeanne,” cried the boy, losing his self-com- 
mand, ‘‘tell me what I shall do.” 

There was no answer to his question; and looking 
around, where she had been but a moment before, 
Stephen could not see her. The pressure of her hand 
still lingered in his; when had she drawn it away? 
He could still hear her voice, as it seemed, but her 
form had vanished. Had she fallen beneath the waves, 
and been trodden under foot by the throng that was 
still pressing on? Or had she succeeded in pressing her 
way back through the crowd? Half frantic, he waved 
the oriflamme above his head, and facing the host 
cried again, in his boyish treble, ‘* Halt!” 

But the crowd behind still pressed on ; and suddenly 
those who were watching from the shore saw the 
oriflamme stagger and go down. Almost at the same 
moment the whole army, at last awakened to its condi- 
tion, wavered, turned and fied. The procession 
became a rout; the small and feeble ones were 
trampled over and crushed or drowned ; the host, that 
had gone out so bravely, came back siattered and 
wrecked. 

When at length they regained the shore, it was discov- 
ered that both Stephen and Jeanne were among those 
who were missing. Of Stephen’s fate there could be no 
doubt ; all who were in front had seen him fall, clinging 
to the oriflamme which sank witb him beneath the waves, 
and calling with his last breath the name of Jeanne. 
As for Jeanne, no one had seen her so down. On the 
contrary, two boys averred that while Stephen’s back 
‘was turned she was taken off in a small boat belong- 
ing to the ship that lay in the track of the procession. 
Several people, too, on shore declared that they had 
seen the boat, and that when it had pushed back the 
shipimmediately vanished. Atany rate, no oneever saw 
it again. The years lengthened into centuries; the little 
crusaders all died, some in their homes, some in foreign 
lands ; changes swept overthe earth; the Holy Sepulcher 
became liberated, and nothing more was heard of the 
little maiden who had so suddenly and tragically dis- 


appeared. 
[Concluded next week. | 


AUNT PATIENCE'S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


OUR answers to my question ‘about the arrow- 

heads have been very satisfactory, except that 
it has been very difficult for me to decide which has 
sent the best, and I have decided to send a copy of 
Wonders of the World to Harry R. Bartlett, Harry A. 
Price and Frank J. Price, of Brooklyn. 

Frark and Harry Price explain that these arrows 
are sometimes called elf-arrows, because the ignorant 
people of Ireland imagine the fairies shoot them at 
people. Stories are told of people who were said to 
find the arrows sticking in different parts of their 
clothing when riding. 

Edith E. 8. says she found an arrow once on her 
way home from school. It was made of jasper, and 
was so small she thought it must have.belonged to a 
very yeung chief ; and Edith’s mother says that one of 
the principal lodges of the Delaware Indians was near 
their home in Pennsylvania, and that they often fired 
arrow-heads at this point, which was a favorite hunt- 
ing-ground, and one of the last to be relinquished by 
the ‘‘red man.” 

Harry Bartlett says the different tribes used differ- 
ent-shaped ones; that they split the end of the arrow, 


inserted the waciied | end of the head = securely 
wrapped it with deer sinews. The small ones, he 
thinks, were used either for small game or by the tittle 
Indian boys. I asked one of my nephews, who is 
something of an artist, to draw a picture of three of 
these arrowheads that Harry Bartlett sent me, and 
here they are for you to look at. 


Instead of printing all the fetters, which somewhat 
repeat the information, I will give you one tvo long to 
compete for the prize, even had the writer not been 
too old. I thank him very much, and of course you do, 
too, for taking notice of our corner, and giving us so 
much interesting information : 


Dear Aunt Patience: 


Although too old by some years to procure adoption as one of 
your nephews, I may perhaps be allowed to write a few lines, ** all 
the same,” for the benefit of your younger correspondents. 

I notice that some of your nephews are becoming interested in the 
subject of ** Indian-arrows,” and feel inclined to tell ** what I know 
about them.” When a boy I used to find many of them in my 
father’s fields on the Susquehanna. Sometimes also stone hatchets, 
large and small, and occasionally a heavy stone, used by the Indians, 
as my brother and I supposed, for pounding their corn into hominy. 
These were some 18 inches long and about 3 inches in diameter, 
nearly round. My brother once founda piece of blue slate, flat, oblong, 
and exactly circular atgthe end, with several] small circular holes in a 
line down the center; it was of very fine workmanship, but we could 
never understand its former use. One stone which I have now is a 
perfect circle in form, about 5 inches wide and 144 inches thick, 
perfectly flat and smooth on one side, as if by much use. In the 
center on both surfaces are depressions, as if for something to hold 
it in place for whatever use it may have served. One flint arrowhead 
I have was found by me near the old Fort of Ticonderoga; another 
I found in Northampton County, when a boy at school, at the foot 
of a tree in the woods, against which it had been shot from an In- 
dian bow probably hundreds of years before. The finest specimen 
I ever had was of white flint, beautiful in workmanship and material, 
which came to grief by some careless hand dropping it upon the 
hearthstone. 

Is it not wonderful with what regularity and perfection many of 
these were hewn out by the savages, with no tools but other stones ? 

I had formerly supposed these arrow-heads to have been a 
speciality with our North American Indians, but when I went 
abroad I was surprised to find large collections of them in the 
museums of Dublin, and Paris, and London, found in various parts 
of Europe, made and used, it is probable, by our own ancestors, in 
what is called the Stone Age, before people had there learned the 
use of metals. Bronze came next as the material for weapons, etc., 
and then iron. The copper mines of Lake Superior were evidently 
worked by some now unknown race before the white man or even 
the Indian came, for the latter had, of course, no knowledge of the 
use of copper or any other metal. Away in South America, however, 
at the time of the Spanish Conquest under Pizarro, the Peruvians 
used hardened copper for various implements, but had no knowlege 
of iron, 

The celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, in his ** Tour to the Western 
Islands of Scotland,” in 1773, says, in regard to one of them 
(Raasay): ** A proof much stronger, of the distance at Which the 
first possessors of this island lived from the present time, is afforded 
by the stone heads of arrows, which are very frequently picked up. 
The people call them E/f-bolta, and believe that the fairies shoot 
them atthe cattle. They nearly resemble those which Mr. Banks 
has lately brought from the savage countries in the Pacific Ocean, 
and must have been made by a nation to which the use of metals 
was unknown.” 

Mr. Charles C. Abbott has recently published a work on matters of 
this kind, and refers to great numbers of stone relics in New Jersey. 
To show their antiquity, he mentions the removal in 1869 of the 
stump ofan oak tree 27 feet in circumference. Directly under- 
neath, at a depth of 11 feet below the surface of the ground, a rude 
stone ax was found, entangled amid the fibrous roots. Counting 
the age of this immense tree by the rings or grains of its trunk, 
1,000 years, at the very least, must have elapsed between the losing 
of the ax by its original owner and its being restored to the light in 
1869, In the heart of another oak tree, 5 feet in diameter, the 
point of a flint arrowhead was found imbedded in its growth. 
Among the bones of animals deposited at a very remote period in 
the past, a sharp stone implement was found deeply imbedded in 
the lumber vertebre of an elk (where elks no more are found), 
and a small blunt spear forced into what was once the shoulder- 
blade of abear. And in what region, do your nephews suppose, is 
the “latest find” of arrowheads? Away in the solitudes of the 
Sahara desert—and showing that though the occasional roving Arab 
is now for the most part found there, it must once have been inhab- 
ited by a numerous and quite distinct race. 367 specimens of stone 
implements from this quarter were not long since deposited in the 
Museum of St. Germain-en-Laye. Sixty-nine of these are arrowheads 
of very perfect workmanship found near Wargla—where there ap- 
pears to have been a“ flint workshop.” Many others of a very 
ancient type have been found by Mons. Rabourdin. The Arabs 
have no tradition of the former population of stone workers by 
whom these were made, and attribute the fabrication of these 
arrowheads to the Djinns, or fairies; and the *‘ Tuaregs,” whose 
own first appearance in Africa is lost in the night of time and the 
darkness of every thing African, were of the same opinion. So 
that the “ Age of Stone” in the Sahara must be exceedingly remote. 

Bat I am already testing too far your title to the name you bear, 
and the arrow’s flight must end ; not, however, without hoping we 


may hear further from the boys in regard to their “ficds.” And 
with these long enduring relics of a former race, let us also find 
** Books in the rnnning brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 
C. Paine. 
St. Lours, Mo., 1831. 


Dear Aunt Patience: 

Mamma has taken The Christian Union ever since I can remember, 
and I take a great interest in reading the stories for the young 
folks and Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk. 

Many of the nieces and nephews have been questioning who 
Aunt Patience was, and if a little boy only twelve years old, who 
lives way out in St. Louis, Mo., is allowed to guess; I should say 
it was ——— ———_-;; but whoever she is I should 
like to show her my collection of advertising picture cards in the 
way of a scrap-book ; some of them are very beantiful. My papa 
is now in New York. Strange as it may seem, he ia » Chinaman, 
while I, his oldest son, am strictly an American. 

Please ask the nephews and nieces to solve this problem. 

Very respectfully yours, Percy L. P. 


That is quite a problem, and I hope the young folks 
will guess nearer the fact than you have done in your 
guess. Thatis miles and miles away from the truth, 
Advertising cards make a beautiful scrap-book, and 
will be a great curiosity some of these years, I doubt 
not. 


PROVIDENCE, Nov. 28, 1881. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I have been epending my vacation at my grandfather’ #, in Berkley, 
Mass. I went fishing twice. I only canght three the firat time, and 
one the secondtime. The fish bit as fast as I could let my line 
down, and they took the bait as fast as I coald putiton the hook, 
I hada very nice time. I went out sailing andin swimming. I go 
to school, and like it very much. I take the ‘* Youth’s Companion,” 
and my father takes The Christian Union. He likes it very much. 
One time when I was at Berkley I canght my foot in the draw- 
bridge and hurt my ankle. I fellinto the river out of a boat, and a 
big boy, twenty or more years old, jumped off the bridge and into the 
boat and pulled me out. 

When I came home from my grandfather’s I had to wait at adepot 
four hours, from twelve till four o’clock, and a little more. 

I planted some pum » but when I went away nobody watered 
them, and they died. ; Yours truly, Harry D. F. 


Ugh! ugh! In swimming this cold weather! Well, 
they do say the water is warmer underneath the ice 
than the air above it is, but I should not care to try it. 
What fun to feed the fishes so; much better, I should 
think, than to have the hooks run inte their poor 
mouths and kill them. How-did you spend those four 
hours? A gentleman who has traveled a great deal 
says he always finds something intensely interesting 
to watch when he has to wait at a railroad station. He 
has learned the queer ways of little animals, and ex- 
amined the curious growth of flowers. I hope you 
will live to be such a grand and noble man that the 
boy who saved you will be proud tothink of it. A 
saved life should always be an especially consecrated 
one. 


ToLepo, Dec. 7. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


May I be one of your nieces ? I am a little girl eight yearsold. I 
have a little sister. Sheis six years old. I hada kitty, but she ran 
away. I want a Newfoundiand dog. I have a room fall of play- 
things. I don’t know how many dolls I have. Mamma does not 
know that I am writing a letter to you. Aunt Emily takes The 
Christian Union. I think that my letter is long enough now, so I 
must close. Bessiz H. 

Cannot you take some of the playthings and the dolls 
and on Christmas day carry them to children who 
nave none? It will be a delightful way to celebrate 
Christmas, and you can keep the things you have in 
better order and enjoy them more. A good dog is a 


nice pet, but it is almost as much work to train a’ 


young dog as it is a young child. If you get one 


you must be very wise in managing it. 


Nov. 28th. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


I have wanted to be one of your nephews for a long time. We have 
taken The Christian Union for a long time, and we think we would 
not like to do without it. I have never seen a letter from this place; 
it is a very pretty town in one of the prettiest valieys# in Ohio. 

It is quite a business place,-has a blast fnrnace,a rolling mill, 
several flour milla, and a gvod many other mannfactories I cannot 
mention. 

My brother and I have gathered a good many minerals, and would 
like to exchange with some of the nephews. 

Yours affectionately, James W. E. 

Care of J. L. Edwards & Co., Canal Dover, Tuscarawas Co., 
Ohio. 


Perhaps you and Harry Bartlett can make some ex- 
changes. I have given your full address, contrary to 
my custom, that the cousins may write directly to you. 


PUZZLES. 


WORD-BUILDING. 


Begin with a vowel, and add one letter at a time, making «a new 


word at each addition : 
L 


A vowel, a preposition, not multifold, scent, a barsh noise, a just 
ground of conclusion, disloyalty, a forefather, formations. 
Il. 
A vowel, a musical syllable, a drink, a nobleman, subsequent, to 
pertain, recited, disposed of in smal! portions, released, slow. 
111, 
A vowel, a pronoun, encountered, to oppose, an exhalation, a 
teacher, a kind cf vessel, a carter, a rill. C. 
DIAMOND. 
1. A letter. 2 An English orator. 3. A printed or written in- 
strument. 4. A philosopher of Alexandria. 5. Measured. 6. To 


clear, 7. A letter. ANN A. GRaM. 
NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 


My 1, 2, 3, 4, 5,6 is to pelt with shot. 
My 7, 8, 9, 10 isto invent. 
My whole of ten letters is an aromatic plant. axe 6 Goes 
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THA CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VoL. XXIV., N 


Books aud Authors. 


A*WAY OF LIFE.” 


In describing this book we must say frankly, at the 
outset, that we find ourselves radically differing from 
the theological and critical opinions of the author. 
He writes that ‘‘ we cannot regard the historical Jesus 
as the corner-stone of our religion ;” we think that 
the historical! Jesus is the corner-stone of historical re- 
higion, and the risen, living and ever spiritually pres- 
ent Jesus is the corner-stone of spiritual re- 
ligion. He ‘can call no man Master, not even him”; 
to us Jesus is Master: we delight to yield to hima 
supreme and absolute allegiance to: call ourselves, with 
Paul, the bond-servant of Jesus the Christ. In the ideal 
Christ he thinks we have *‘ something other and higher 
than any one man, even Jesus, ever achieved;” we think 
that the life and character of Jesus transcends the high- 
est ideal which the imagination of man in its divinest 
moods has ever conceived; and that the world has yet to 
come to a measurement of the length and breadth and 
deptb and height of the love of God as manifested in 
his only-begotten Son. He denudes the historical 
Christ of the ‘‘ garment of miracle and the aureole of 
incarnate Godhead ”; we bow before the crucified One 
with the prayer of adoration: My Lord and my God. 
He thinks this new philosophy a gain, since, ‘‘if we 
no longer see divinity perfectly incarnated in one, we 
see it diffused in many—as when the sun disappears 
from our sky uncounted stars shine out;” we prefer 
sunlight to starlight. He thinks that ‘‘not even in 
Jesus did humanity find its consummation ; not even 
in the Christian ideal are its possibilities exhausted ;” 
we think that all the varied beauties of many mani- 
fested virtues are combined in the pure white light of 
Christ’s incomparable life and character, as all the 
colors of the rainbow are in the ray of sunlight woven 
of many threads. It is the more needful to make this 


. frank statement since Mr. Merriam was for many 


years the managing editor of The Christian Union, 
imparting to it much of its spirit and practically con- 
trolling the details of its administration. Since then 
he has materially changed his theological position in 
one direction; perhaps The Christian Union has also 
changed in the other. 

But when we pass from Mr. Merriam’s portrait of 
Christ to his practical counsels in Christian living we 
come back to our old friend again. His portrait of 
Christ contrasts painfully with the masterpiece of 
Bushnell; it is hardly more satisfactory than that of 
Renan or Hooykaas. We read it under protest; not 
because the creed is not our creed, but because the 
Christ is not our Christ. But when Mr. Merriam 
passes from Christology into practical ethics we read 
with pleasure and with profit; for the life is our life, 
and the way our way. The spirit is Christian, thouch 
the philosophy is not. He also casts out devils, and 
in the name of Christ, though he follows not us, and 
seems to us not to be even following our Master. He 
is Apollos, instructed in the way of the Lord, and 
fervent in spirit, but knowing only the baptism of 
John—that is, of repentance unto the remission of 
sins. He is no destructionist, going about to cast 
down the faith of others in a divine Lord and an 
atoning Saviour. He is no mere preacher of external 
moralities: *‘Let him that has two coats give to him 
that has none.” He is profoundly spiritual. He isa 
believer in a personal God whose Fatherhood has been 
best interpreted to us by the carpenter’s son; in a 
Holy Spirit of God, whose voice speaks to all listening 
hearts and guides all willing lives. His practical 
counsels are sometimes put with an epigrammatic 
force which almost entitles them to a place among the 
world’s proverbs: ‘‘ There may be times when you 
cannot find help, but there is no time when you can- 
not give help;” ‘It is not the workers and fighters 
for the right who despair of God.” They are inspired 
with a deep and human sympathy for souls in dumb- 
ness and darkness more true and tender than is often 
to be found in even the most Christian literature. For 
illustration, read the counsel, too long to quote, to the 
man who finds it almost impossible to pray. 

The good orthodox Christian who has never felt the 
difficulty, or has fought it off with ritual or resojutions, 


_ will cast this counsel aside with a contemptuous 
Pshaw ! and a half question, Does this man believe in 


prayer, anyway? But the man who has never learned 
the art of prayer, and knows not how to begin, will 
take courage and make a beginning when he learns 
how simple that beginning is. 

In one sense, the reading of this book has been a 
delight. For it has been a new testimony to the uni- 
versality of God’s communing spirit, and the possibil- 
ities of spiritual fellowship overleaping all intellectual 
boundary lines. Intellectually, Mr. Merriam belongs 
to the school of Theodore Parker; spiritually, to the 


1 The Way of Life. By George S. Merriam. (George H. Hillis. ) 


school of Fenelon, and F. W. Robertson, and J. 
Baldwin Brown, and Phillips Brooks. His be- 
lef is the minimum; his faith is the maximum. 
He accepts Christ’s message and denies his authority. 
He receives the gift of life, but knows not the Giver. 
His spiritual life has even broadened and deepened 
while his intellectual life has strayed farther away 
from what seem to us sound conclusions, established 
by history, verified by philosophy, attested by experi- 
ence. Such a biography is perhaps exceptional, but 
itis not unparalleled. We recall the analogous ex- 
perience of a personal friend who, a number of years 
ago, left the Presbyterian for the Swedenborgian 
Church. From being a formal Presbyterian he be- 
came a spiritual Swedenborgian ; we do not believe 
his theology, but the imaginings of the Swedenbor- 
gian seer made him a better man than the arguments of 
the Genevan theologian. So true is it that there are 
men who will get more truth out of heresy than out of 
orthodoxy. Mr. Merriam’s book will possibly shake 
the creeds of some readers, though it is not combative; 
it will seem to others, as it does to us, singular that a 
man of so profound a spirituality should be content 
with so unspiritual a conception of the transcendent 
character of Christ; but to men who, beginning with 
doubting miracles and revelation, have ended with 
doubting immortality, God, and even their own spirit- 
ual nature, this ‘‘ Way of Life” will prove a better 
guide to purer, better, holier living than would a more 
self-consistent book. 


CYCLOPEDIA OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS.‘ 


The *‘ Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations,” prepared 
by J. K. Hoyt and Anna L. Ward, and in process of 
immediate publication by lL. K. Funk & Co., will prove 
a valuable publication. To any person who has ever 
needed its aid the ordinary dictionary of quotations is 
a grief of heart and a vexation. What you want you 
never can find, and what you do not want is perpetu- 
ally presenting itself. Moreover, such collections are 
usually ill-digested and worse edited, and of no earthly 
good when youcall upon them. We can except from 
this verdict Mr Ramage’s ‘ Beautiful Thoughts” 
series, but these are too fine to be popular. What the 
people want, and what the student and the profession- 
al man and the literary man all want, is a working 
cyclopedia—and here it is at last. 

Opening the pages at random, we strike the gloomy 
but important topic, ‘‘ Death,” and discover fourteen 
columns given to this alone, and the authors’ names 
arranged alphabetically ; while each quotation on the 
double-columned octavo pages is distinguished by an 
italic letter for the sake of easy reference. Some de- 
partments, such as ‘‘ Trees,” ‘‘ Flowers,” ‘ Birds,” 
ecupations,” ** Months,” Seasons,” etc., have also 
sub-heads, and quotations are classified for greater 
convenience under them. In things like these there 
is hardly an improvement to be suggested. It is quite 
the same, too, when we observe the character and 
scope of the Latin extracts, of which there are in the 
neighborhood of two thousand, including law and ec- 
clesiastical terms, proverbs and mottoes. Butthe 
tst praise we can bestow we are ready to give to th: 
**concordance” by which the English quotations are 
rendered available. 

If we descended to a certain small and hypercritical 
style of investigation we could probably find a few 
faults, such as the authors themselves will probably 
discover and correct in a later edition. No great work 
is free from occasional blemishes, and we have ob- 
served some, ourselves, which we might certainly take 
the liberty to note. But such a vast piece of labor, in- 
volving both skill and judgment, and covering more 
than nine hundred pages, invites and even challenges 
a broad and fair discussion of its merits and defects. 
The former are all summed up to our mind in twu 
words: convenience and usefulness. It nearly super- 
sedes Mrs. Cowden Clarke’s ‘‘Concordance to Shake- 
speare ” for practical] utility. And the compilations of 
Allibone (over which we have often grown wrathy 
enough) and Bartlett (which it drains to the dregs) 
are quite put out of competition. 

On the other hand, while it is understood that the 
preparation of these pages has cost several years of 
labor to Mr. Hoyt and Miss Ward, and their corps of 
trained and constant assistants, the book is not yet 
perfect. There is a kind of error which infests the best 
proof-reading—like the slip in the headline,of ‘‘ Friend- 
ship” for ** Futurity,” on p. 175—and which untrained 
people often mistake for carelessness. But the diffi- 
culty to which we are especially drawn lies in the Latin 
part of the work, where the quotations—themselves 
admirable—are occasionally translated very loosely 
indeed, and even now and then inaccurately. For which 


see “arte regendus Amor,” on p. 505, of which the 


rendering is a decided failure. There are other in- 


1A Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations. English and Latin; 
with an Appendiz and Copious Indexes, (New York: L K. Funk 
& Co.) 


stances, which we need not specify, where the version 
is bald and inelegant, and in strong contrast with the 
majority of the translations, which are fairly good. 
We dislike, however, to see Latin ‘‘Englished” in 
such a manner as to lose its antithetic or epigrammatic 
value; and while this may be of no great account to the 
ordinary eye, it seriously-affects a person of scholarly 
tastes. It is for this reason, too, that we feel the in- 
utility of so laborious a concordance to these same 
English translations. A Latinist does not require it, 
provided he has a Latin index; this and his topical 
classification carry him through. But one who is not 
a Latin scholar may be badly misled by the freedom of 
some of these renderings. The space had much better 
have been given to a concordance of the Latin itself, 
which would have been both unusual and invaluable. 

On the whole, we rejoice over this book. We shall 
no longer beat over half of creation for an elusive quo- 
tation. We shall be greatly preserved from a desire 
to employ what Bishop Coxe happily styled ‘‘an ap- 
propriate form of words by which Christian people 
might suitably express themselves on occasions of 
great spiritual provocation.” If we misquote the 
Bishop’s language ourselves, we do it unintention- 
ally, and we know he will set us right. He might, 
perhaps, furnish a certified copy for the second edition 
of the ‘‘Cyclopedia.” = 

It remains that we should add that in this heavy un- 
dertaking Messrs. Funk & Co. have shown good typo- 
graphical taste and judgment, and have put the book 
on excellent paper and in a durable and neat binding, 
and offer ita moderate price. The defects which a 
smaller style of criticism may discover will doubtless 
be promptly remedied, but for the scope and useful- 
ness of the work itself we have most hearty and un- 
qualified approbation. Especially, too, because our . 
American authors are so largely represented. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


If book buyers do not find what they want for holi- 
day purchases in the crowded book stores, it is not 
because the publishers have failed to furnish the largest 
possible variety. Never before, perhaps, in the history 
of book-making, have so many seasonable publications 
been brought out as during the last two months. The 
critic to whose lot it falls to examine these various 
books as they come from the press, and to determine 
their relative merits, must long ago have given up in 
despair had not the result as a whole been so meritori- | 
ous. While some inferior books have been. put upon 
the market, the holiday publications, as a rule, have 
been of a high order; some of them, indeed, works of a 
very high rank in point of value and artistic excellence, 
One of the choicest books of the season is ‘*‘ Nature and 
Art,”! which bears the imprint of Estes & Lauriat. 
This handsome quarto, printed on heavy, tinted paper, 
is divided between the poet and artist. The letter- 
press consists of poeins arranged by Louise Reid Estes, 
and her selections are very happily made. These 
various poems are illustrated by fifteen etchings by 
Gifford, Moran, Farrer, Smilie, and others, and by 
fifty wood engravings from designs by Bellows, Hunt, 
Fuller and others, engraved by Linton, Andrew, Clos- 
son and Kruell. The etchings are admirable specimens 
ofthis beautiful style of art work, and are so good that 
of themselves they give the book a special and perma- 
nent value. Of the wood engravings so much cannot 
be said. They are of very unequal merit; some delicate 
and strong, others coarse and spiritless. Taking the 
book as a whole, however, it is one which any one might 
rejoice to receive at the holiday orany other season.—— 
The unique publication of the season is Mrs. Brine’s 
charming poem, *‘ My Boy and I; or, on the Road to 
Slumberland,” ? with Mr. Tiffany’s decorations. This 
is the joint work of a genuine poet and a genuine 
artist, and the result, as was to be expected, is some- 
thing far more attractive than many of the compila- 
tions which are specially manufactured for the season. 
The road: to Slumberland is one of the most fascinating 
paths along which the feet of childhood are ever led, 
and Mrs. Brine has charmingly pictured its various 
stages and marked its places of pause and rest in her 
melodious verse. Some of the various experiences 
which make up her poem are versified with peculiar 
sweetness and charm, and it may be said of the whole 
composition that it is far above the average of efforts 
of this kind. Mr. Tiffany has devised a characteristic 
binding for the book, consisting of covers of detached 
leather, held together by silken strings, and stamped 
in gilt. The pages are long and narrow, the paper 
rich and heayy, and the illustrations are characteristic- . 
ally dreamy and suggestive. They represent very 
charmingly the experiences of the young traveler who 
makes the journey to Slumberland. 


1 Nature and Art. Poems and Pictures from the best Authors and 
Artists. Compiled by Louise Reid Estes. (Boston: Estes & Lauriat.) 

2 My Boy and 1; or, On the Road to Slumberland. By Mary D 
Brine. Decorated by Louis C. Tiffany. (New York: George W. 
Harlan. 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


_ The Painting Book. Good Times. With pictures by Dora 
Wteeler, and words by Candace Wheeler. (New York: 
White & Stokes.) For present enjoyment this is one of the 
very daintiest and most charming of the Christmas books for 
children, and in addition will be a help and inspiration in 
water-color painting. There are about thirty full-page draw- 
ings which the fortunate child under sixteen years of age 
who can get the book, and can use a brush, may color to his 
taste, and possibly gain one of the prizes offered; about a 
quarter of them havea fac simile page opposite showing 
Miss Wheeler's idea of the best coloring, and a very good idea 
it is in most cases. There has been nothing more thoroughly 
beautiful, in all the beautiful books for children this year, 
than the one opposite page 20, where the ‘ Little Maid” 
afraid to post her letter stands in the snow and sleet, the 
daintiest of maidens, clad only in the soft shades of brown 
and yellow. The rhymes are most of them funny, but one 
trio of stanzas is worthy to be learned and taken to heart 


by every youth: 
If your effort be the arrow, 


And your will the bow, 
There is nothing to be learned 
Which you may not know. 


If the effort be but loyal 
And the will be trne, . 

There is nothing to be done 
Which you may not do. 


Draw the bow then, king of boyhood, 
Do, and will, and learn, 

All that makes a happy manhood. 
You shall surely earn. 


Hector. By Flora L. Shaw. (Roberts Brothers.) The Ad- 
ventures of Herr Baby. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Macmillan 
& Co.) Miss Shaw and Mrs. Molesworth have both recom- 
mended themselves as writers of most charming books for 
children. The former’s ‘‘ Castle Blair,’’ which was published 
two or three years since, received at the time the warmest 
commendations, from John Ruskin down to its smallest child 
reader; and Mrs. Molesworth’s ‘“‘ Cuckoo Clock,” and 
‘‘Grandmotier Dear,” are familiar to all English and a 
good many American children. ‘‘ Hector” is a captivating 
story in which the characteristics of an English boy and a 
French girl are happily set in contrast. The characters 
themselves are natural and engaging, and the background in 
whicn the scene is set is strikingly picturesque. ‘‘ Herr 
Baby” is what the name implies, the story of a little boy 
five years old, whose simple adventures and mis-adventures 
in family life and during a foreign trip are narrated with the 
author’s happy faculty of describing child-life. The book is 
beautifully gotten up, in print so large that the little one who 
is not far advanced in learning may read it for himself, and 
with a profuse supply of charming illustrations. 

Robert Carter & Brothers keep watch of the English book 
market and give us from time to time many good books for 
home and Sunday-school libraries. This week we have 

-from them, Our Captain ; the Heroes of Barton School, by 
M. L. Ridley, and Uncle Fred's Shilling, by Emily 
Brodie. wo good stories of school-boy life.——The 
Lyon’s Den and its Night Young Lyons. By Yotty Osborn. 
A story of an English clergyman’s family in which the chil- 
dren,under skillful guidance, conquer each his own besetting 
weakness or sin.——The Sword of De Bardwell. A tale of 
Agincourt, by C. M. Katharine Phipps; a semi-historical 
tale of the fifteenth century.——Hilda, or Seeketh Not Her 
Own. By Catharine Shaw. A story for girls, showing the 
struggles which come to many girls aud the victory which is 
attained only by a few.——Helen Hervey’s Change. By Maria 
English. A shorter story of the same character.——Olive’s 
Story. By Mrs. O. F. Walton (author of ‘* Christie’s Old Or- 
gan”). Astory of the temptations, defeats and victories of the 
eldest of a family of children who are getting their education 
in England while their parents are in India. 


Boys at Chequasset. By Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co.) Isit possible it was nearly a score of years 
ago we first read this book? Yes, unless our spectacles de- 
ceive us, it isa fact. A story that has stood the test of years, 
as has this, needs no word of commendation, except as an in- 
troduction to the young people who were not fortunate 
enough to be in our generation. It is worth while to read a 
much less interesting book to get at the close a sentence 50 
good as this, “If one’s life shines, the next life to it must 
eatch the light.” 

Recollections of Auton House. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
The outside of this book is intended for children, the inside 
for them and those of a larger growth who enjoy, through 
the well-directed glass of askillful companion, a sight of 
the years gone into the dim regions of forgetfulness. There 
have been thousands of ‘*‘ Auton Houses,” and their children 
and grandchildren will read these recollections, and their 
own will rise to answer them as like as an echo. 


Estes & Lauriat have issued a bright and rather attractive 
holiday book entitled Sketches and Scraps, the text being 
furnished by Laura E. Richards and the illustrations by 
Henry Richards. The latter are not particularly strong in 
artistic qualities, but are many of them brilliant in hue and 
have a touch of humor which will go far to insure their 
favorable reception by the little people. 

Little Lou’s Sayings and Doings. By Mrs. E. Prentiss. 
(A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) Little Lou and Susy are house- 
hold words in many families where the first story reading 
was in some of the books of this author. In a new and beau- 
tiful binding, with a few pictures and large, clear type, this 
book will come as a new friend to the small sisters of those 
who enjoyed it so much a dozen years ago. 


Sugar and Spice and All That’s Nice. Pictures and rhymes 
for the little ones, by J. K. and V. B. (Strahan « Co., Lon- 
don.) What a deal of study of children’s attitudes and fan- 
cies has been made to fill all these books. Each one that ap- 
pears shows the theme has not been exhausted, and this one, 


with its Dance of the Babies and its Sugar Plum Aunty, is as 
attractive as most of its predecessors. 


The Sprag Boy. By Helen B. Williams. (American Sun- 
day-School Union.) Thisis a story of a boy who conquered his 
selfish ambition to get himself an education, and bravely 
taking the work which Providence demanded of him proved 
himself faithful in the least things and in the end received 
even better than he hoped. it teaches a good lesson of 
bravery. 

Zig-Zag Journeys in the Orient. By Hezekiah Butter- 
worth. (Estes and Lauriat.) The ‘* classes’’ who made the 
former zig-zag tours now go into the East under the guid- 
ance of Masters Lewis and Beal. ‘* Our boys” think this 
volume looks even better than the others, and have hinted 
to Santa Claus to bring an extra one along in his sleigh for 
them. 

Pearls from the East. (American Sunday School Union.) 
Dr. Richard Newton, who has made himself so popular with 
children in his treatment of religious truth, brings together 
here a collection of short sketches, stories and poems on 
religious themes. The poems certainly are not all original, 
und it does not appear whether the sketches are. 


Peter Parley’s Annual for 1882. 4is\ year. (Cassel, Petter 
& Galpin.) There is something which commands respect in 
the calm persistency with which this annual makes rts ap- 
pearance amid the fluctuating publications which have their 
day or their year, and are gone. It is scarcely as good for the 
boys of to-day as it was years ago. 

Yankee Doodle. Illustrated by Howard Pyle. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) A broad burlesque of continental times, this 
book will entertain the grown-up folks by the skill of Mr. 
Pyle’s drawings, and tickle the little folks with the brilliancy 
of its coloring. As a work Oj art in its way itis good, but its 
way is broad and even a little coarse. 

The Nursery, bound in its twenty-ninth volume, takes a 
final farewell of its readers after fifteen years of successful 
attempt to please them. What are the coming babies to do 
without it? It has beguiled many a dark hour for mother 
and child, and has come to be loved by both. 


Hosannas of the Children. By Dr. Macduff. (Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers.) This collection of sermons for children, 
fifty-two, one for each Sunday in the year, is good for that 
reading aloud to the younger people which is a Sunday in- 
stitution in every well-regulated family. 

Stories About Jesus and His Times. (Phillips and Hunt.) 
For the teachers and mothers of the little people who with 
their elders are now to study the Life of Christ, this book 
affords a timely help, with its pictures and simply-told 
stories. 


A Yearof Miracle. By W.C. Gannett. (Boston: Geo. 
H. Ellis.) This is an exquisite volume, every line of which 
emits a delicious fragrance. It contains four sermons that 
are true poems, filled with rich truth, comforting, instruct- 
ing and at the same time charming the spirit of the reader 
by the felicity and beauty of expression. Each topic in 
turn, Treasures of the Snow, Resurrection, Flowers, The 
Harvest-Secret, isthe doorway to a palace of beauty through 
which one goes with a sense of gratitude to him who thus 
points out the undiscovered glories within the reach of all. 
This book will make a choice Christmas present for one who 
appreciates the beautiful in common things. The seasons 
will grow richer by its perusal. Though given in, to and 
for a local church, it will minister hélpfully to the multi- 
tude. 


Our Saints. By Rose Porter. (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
Nothing more delicate and ‘* spirituelle” is written now-a 
days in prose than Rose Porter writes, and in this volume, 
which comes out appropriately at this Christmas season, the 
working out of a saintly character in the eight boys and girls 
who were welcomed as they came une by one into an English 
home, is told in a quiet and gentle manner, more suggestive 
than delineative. Like a picture in outline, and veiled ina 
dreamy haze, are all of Rose Porter's writings, and this is 
no exception. The binding is fitted to the book, quietly 
beautiful. 


My Bible Study is a little volume published by A. D. F. 
Randolph & Co., with brief line of thought on suggestive 
texts arranged for each Sunday in the year by F. R. Haver- 
gal. Herrich spiritual experience discloses itself in these 
comments, and the book will be useful in guiding others to 
the veins of gold and silver in God’s word. and in teaching 
how to make a daily Bible reading more profitable. It is 
not in. the number of chapters read so much as in the 
method of reading that one gets his ‘* daily bread.” 


Like a Gentleman. (Lee and Shepard). With a ‘‘ smart” 
pen an anonymous author tells this temperance story, evi- 
dently desiring to excite a sympathy for the man who drinks 
‘‘like a sot,” against the man who makes whiskey and 
drinks *‘ like a gentteman.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Miss Braddon has written a short story in French for the 
Paris ‘‘ Figaro.” 

—A few of the late French novels are reviewed in ‘‘ Black- 
wood’s Magazine’ for December. 

—Thomas Hardy has written a Christmas story for ‘‘ Har- 
per’s Weekly,” called ‘* Benighted Travelers.” 

—Have you seen the Christmas number of the London 

‘*Graphic”? It is a glory of chromo-lithography. 

—One of the attractive features of the Christmas number 
of the “Critic” is a Christmas song by Mr. E. C. 8ted- 
man, entitled, ‘‘ Guests at Yale.” 

—Professors Roscoe and Schorlemmer mean that their 
‘‘ Treatiseon Chemistry,” whieh has rcached its third volume, 
shall be the finest treatise on this subject in the English lan- 


guage. 
—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. are preparing a new edition of 


Bret Harte’s works, in the hopes of making him as popular 
in his own country asheisin England. We doubtif that be 
possible. 

—The London ‘* Atheneum,” having finished Mr. Henry 
James's ‘* Portrait of a Lady,” remarks that “it is impossible 
not to believe that Mr. James has at last contrived to write a 
dull book.” 

—The Church of England Sunday-school Institute will 
begin in January @ new penny monthly magazine, to be 
called ‘* The Church Worker.” It is intended primarily for 
Sunday-school teachers. 

—The last *‘ Nineteenth Century” has an article by Dr. 
Herman Adler in reply to Profeseor Goldwin Smith's views 
of the Jewish question. Look for it under the title of ** Re- 
cent Phases of Jud#ophobia.”’ 

—An article by the late Mr. Henty in the ‘“‘ Antiquary” for 
January will argue that under William Fenton and Anne 
Page, in *‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,” is hidden a bit of 
Shakespearean autobiograpby. 

—Mr. Appleton Morgan has written a book to prove that 
** Shakespeare ” is a myth; that his plays were written not 
even by Lord Bacon, but are a growth of their time—the 
work of many minds and many hands. Let them believe it 
who will. 

—The late Rev. Wm. Morley Punshon’s collection of au- 
tograph letters and documents was sold in London last 
week. It was quite large and valuable, including specimens 
of English kings and queens, eminent clergy and statesmen ; 
eleven volumes in all. | 

—Lockwood, Brooks & Co. have issued an ‘*‘ American 
Poets’ Calendar,” which is a very happy utilization of quota- 
tions from leading American poets in connection with leaflets 
enumerating the days of the year. Mrs. Hyde and Mra. 
Linnell, sisters, of Norwich Town, Conn., are the com- 
pilers. 


—The Lesson-Helper Quarterly, published by Eugene R. 
‘Smith, at 74 Bible House, New York, contains an excellent 
feature not found in any other lesson-help. It has some de- 
votional notes, written by Rev. Dr. Deems, which will no 
doubt be of great spiritual value to both teachers and scholars. 
It also contains both the old and new versions. 

—The Rev. Edward Davis, of Waterville, N. Y., has pur- 
chased ‘‘Y Cenhadwr.”” a Welsh monthly magazine devoted 
to the interests of the Welsh Congregational Churches in 
America. It has been published for upwards of forty 
years, and approaches the close of its first half century 
under auspices which promise well for its future. 

—The ‘* Legend of BaboushkKa,” a Christmas ballad, by 
Julia C. R. Dorr, published by A. D. F. Randolph & Co., is 
one of the most exquisite publications of the season. The 
legend is told with that fine poetic insight with which the 
readers of The Christian Union are familiar, and itis fittingly 
bound in vellum. Nothing more choice has been issued this 
season. 

—The Congregational Publishing Society of Boston have 
issued the Sermons by the Monday Club on the International 
Sunday-school Lessons for 1882. These sermons have been 
found useful by a large number of teachers, summing up as 
they do the spiritual experience and thought of a cousidera- 
ble number of ministers, and the present volume is likely to 
be as helpful as any of its predecessors. 

—Among the English journals described by Mr. Hatton in 
the January ‘‘ Harper ” is ‘* Lloyd’s Newspaper,” which has 
a circulation of 612,902 copies. The founder is still at its 
head, ‘‘a hale, hearty, middle-aged, florid-complexioned, 
white-haired gentleman.” The office of Mr. Lloyd is the 
room in which Richardson wrote ‘* Pamela” and where 
Oliver Goldsmith worked at his ‘‘ read er.”’ 

—The ‘* Monograph,” as the readers of The Christian Union 
perhaps know, is a serial collection of standard essays pub- 
lished fortnightly at Bangor, Maine, at $2.00 per year. Its 
purpose is to reproduce those articles which are both 
scholarly and interesting, and comprise so great an amount 
of material in so condensed a form that readers with limited 
time may put it to the very best use in reading the Mono- 
graph- 

—** The Gospel in all Lands,” which has been published by 
Eugene R. Smith, at 74 Bible House, New York, as an unde- 
nominational monthly missionary magazine during 1880 and 
1881, becomes a weekly with the first of 1882. We are glad 
to see that the interest on the subject of missions justifies 
this advanced movement, and we trust that this, the only 
missionary weekly in the world, will be amply sustained. 

—Harper & Bros. have now ready a two-volume book on 
the Mendelssohn family, in which the great composer is the 
principal figure. The book is full of new letters 
and new characters. The father of this interesting 
familyis the writer of some of the brightest and wittiest 
letters here published. They abound in humor, shrewdness 
and amusing gossip of London and Paris. The book is a 
translation from Sebastian Hensel’s work, and is illustrated 
with eight portraits from drawings by Wilhelm Hensel. 

—G. P. Putnam’s Sons have published a little manual, 
‘‘ Authors and Authorship,” by William Shepard, which 
be found of special interest to the literary beginner. It 
treats of the profession of literature, its struggles, tempta- 
tions, drawbacks and advantages; discusses the relations of 
authors, editors and publishers ; the reasons for the accept- 
ance or the rejection of MSS., the conditions for success, 
etc., and gives statistics of the sales of popular books, of the 
prices paid for literary labor and of fortunes won by the pen. 

—Valuable articles in the 13th volume of the * Encylo- 
pedia Britannica’ are “Inscriptions,” Cuneiform and 
Semitic, by Prof. Joyce; ‘‘ Inspiration,” by Dr. Lindsay ; 
International Law,” by Prof. Robertson; ‘‘ Iron,” by Dr. 
Alder Wright; *‘ Isaiah” and ‘ Jeremiah,” by Mr. Cheyne; 
‘* Italy,” by five different writers; ‘‘Mrs. Jameson,” by 
Lady Eastlake ; ‘‘ Jefferson,” by Mr. John Bigelow; ‘‘ Jesus 
Christ,” by Canon Farrar; ‘‘ Jesuits,” by Dr. Littledale ; 


| “Joel” and “Judges,” by Robertson Smith ; and ‘‘Justinian,” 


by Mr. Bryce. 
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Religious ews. 


Missionary Conference.—The Board of Missions of the 
Episcopal Church held a conference in Calvary Church be- 
ginning Tuesday evening, December 13th, and ending on 
Friday evening. Achdeacon Kirkby preached the sermon, 
in which be said the Woman’s Auxillary Missionary Society, 
whieh be highly complimented, was the ‘“ missing link” in 
respect to the missionary work in England. The general 
secretary, who has been connected with the society eighteen 
years, said that missionary stations now extended from East- 
port, Maine. to Takoma, Washington Territory, and that 
the society extended aid to thirteen missionary jurisdictions 
and some twenty-nine dioceses. One speaker said that for 
her—thet is, the Ep'scopal Church—this country had been 
discovered and prepared. Bishop Hare spoke on Indian 
missions. ‘saying he gloried in the name of missionary. Nine 
yeors ago he went to the Niobrara, at the time of the Modoc 
outrage, and gave a good account of the work accomplished. 
Dr. Garrison gave an account of the history of missionary 
work in the Episcopal Church, which began in 1782. The 
contributions of the Society in 1839 were 229,000; in 1880 
over $780,000. In his opinion the history of the w« rid had 
not presented such an opportunity for missionary work as 
was now witnvessed in this country. The most interesting 
discussions of all were in respect to the mission to colored 
people. One speaker said we had Joosed him, the black 
men, and let him go. and left him to wander about in 
his grave-clothes. Dr. Tiffany. of Zion Church, New 
York, said the results of education among them had been a 
great success, and was very earnest in his plea in thcir be- 
half. If the Episcopal CLurch was too stately and respecta- 
ble to engage in such work, let her doit if not for their 
sake for her own. One speaker said we must stop throw- 
ing mud at those of other Christian names. ** We want no 
motto like that over the doors of achurch in South Africa: 
‘No dogs or Hottentots admitted here.’’’ Dr. Arthur Brooks 
said that ‘* our little church”’ must take up the missionary 
work in a broader spirit and put into it a nobler inspiration. 
Bishop Doane ended with making the ass on which our 
Saviour rode to be the symbol of obstinate humanity, and 
the command to loose them to be that of having depraved 
men and women loosed from the restraints of sin and come 
unto the Lord, because the Lord hath need of them. It is 
not probable that a more forced and absurd interpretation 
ever fell from the lips of a bishop. Throughout nearly the 
entire conference the weather was most unfavorable, and 
most of the speakers were the more fortunate and effective 
in making off-hand addresses. 


Andover notes.— The Porter Rhetorical Society of the 
Seminary, and its friends, listened last week to an address by 
the Hon. Gamaliel Bradford on ‘* Monopolies and Codépera- 
tions,”’ a subject which has been the theme of the society's 
discussions thus far this year. The speaker is eminently 
fitted for the task by his special historical and sociological 
studies. and the audience was anxious to hear from a man 
who had won their confidence by his excellent series of lect- 
ures delivered this Fall before the Lowel] Institute, on 
‘* Modern Europe.” As an offset to the power held by cor- 
porations, Mr. Bradford urged the introduction of the Mem- 
bers of the Cabinet on the floor of the House. This measure 
was ably presented by him, though he does not wholly agree 
with the views of Senator Pendleton on the subject. Pro- 
fessor Ladd, of Yale, begins his lectures here this week. He 
is to deliver a course of twelve lectures on Congregational- 
ism tothe Middle Class, and another of twenty lectures to 
the Fourth Year Class on Inspiration. 


Week of Prayer: 1882.—The Executive Committee of 
the Evangelical Alliance recommend the following pro- 
gramme for the several days of the Annual Week of Prayer: 

Sunday, Jan. 1.—Subject of discourse: ‘* Renewed Conse- 
eration.” 

Monday, Jan. 2.—Thanksgiving for the blessings, tempo- 
ral and spiritual, of the past year, and prayer for their con- 
tinuance. 

Tuesday, Jan. 3.—Humiliation and confession on account 
of individual social and national sins. 

Wednesday, Jan. 4.—Prayer for the blessing of God on His 
Church and His Word. 

Thursday, Jan. 5.—Prayer for the young and all agencies 
for Christian training. 

Friday, Jan. 6.—Prayer for the universal prevalence of 
peace and righteousness. 

Saturday, Jan. 7.—Prayer for Christian Missions, the out- 
pouring of the Holy Spirit, and the conversion of the world. 


The South.—The Georgia Congregational Conference, 
meeting at Marion, December 8th-llith, licensed Geo. V. 
Clark. a theological graduate of Howard University: cut 
off P. W. Young for immorality (by council); ordained 
Wilson Callen, and received the Revs. Evarts Kent and Dana 
Sherrill, from Illinois, as pastors at Atlanta and Savannah. 
Prof. C. W. Francis, of the Atlanta University, led off in a 
telling address on the ptactical topic of temperance. The 
Rev. Dr. Key’s Methodist Episcopal South Church asked for 
a preacher, and Superintendent J. E. Roy was sent. Next 
meeting at Midway. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The * Living Church” pronounces the Lectures of Dr. Dix, on 
the First Prayer Book of Edward VI., excellent. 

—Professor Russel] has begun a course of lectures in the General 
Theological Seminary on the ** Reading of Church Service and the 
Delivery of Sermons.” 

—A parochial temperance society is to be formed in connection 
with the Church of the Holy Apostles in this city. The rector hae 
issued an appeal for that purpose. 


—Dr. John Cotton Smith, who is suffering from malaria and nerv- 
ous troubles, has been for some weeks at his country home in Ips- 
wich, Mass. On Sunday, December 11th, his pulpit was supplied by 
Dr. Dix. 

—On Sunday, DecembersSth, the Rev. Dr. H. C. Potter was to 
preach in the Church of the Ascension for Dr. John Cotton Smith. 
Members of the clerical club of which Dr. Smith is a member are to 
supply his pulpit during his illness. 

—Dr. Henry C. Potter preached an able and earnest sermon on 
temperance in Grace Church, on Sunday morning, December 11th. 
The sermon was to be printed inthe **Churchman.” Dr. Potter is 
the Chairman of the Executive Committee. 

—The Episcopal Church has twenty-four missionaries among the 
Indians, and twenty-five among twenty-four times as many colored 
people. This church is beginning to comprehend that in regard to 
this race, which now numbers over 6,000,000, it is not at all doing its 
duty. 

—At the Episcopal Missionary Conference held in Calvary Church 
last week, Dr. Nelson, of Shanghai, China, said, in regard to the 
work in that field, that the members of other denominations were 
g-iftg ahead of the Episcopal Church in every direction. It is not 
customary in the ** American Church” to make such acknowledg- 
ments. 

—The Rev. Allen M. Dulles, of Philadelphia, was ordained to the 
pastorate of the Trnmbn!! Avenue Presbyterian Church, of Detroit, 
Mich., December Ist, the Rev. A. T. Pierson, D.D., preaching the 
sermon. Ordaining prayer by the Rev. J. W. Dulles, of Philadel- 
phia, father of the candfflate, charge to the pastor by the Rev. G. 
D. Baker, D.D., and charge to the people by the Rev. J. F. 
Dickie. 

—'The statistics of the Reformed (Dutch) Church show that during 
the past year 118 churches report no additions on confession; 64 only 
1; 36 kept their own number; 194 lost more than they gained. In 
all, 540 less than last year were received; net loss, 477. Seven 
theological graduates, 13 ministers and 1 candidate died; 108 
churches in their gifts ignored the Foreign Missionary Board, 140 
the Domestic Missionary Board, 220 the Education Board, 341 the 
Church building fund, 351 the Board of Publication, 380 the Dis- 
abled Ministers’ and Widows’ fnnds ; 52 passed them all. 

—A writer in the ‘**‘ Churchman,” speaking of Mr. R. Graham in 
connection with the first mission of the Church Temperance Society, 
recently held in St. Angustine’s Chapel, says *“*he showed himeelf 
equal to every subject which he took in hand, was broad and gener- 
ous in the treatment of it, bold without rashness and earnest. with- 
out extravagance, was sometimes humorous but never undignified 
and low, and bronght to bear unfailing good judgment and good 
sense together with a thoroughly Christian spirit on every subject 
under discussion.” A writer in the *“*Sonthern Churchman” says 
also concerning Mr. Graham, that *‘ there is enough to him, in point 
of intelligence, discretion, downright good sense, earnest and marly 
utterance, fullness and variety of facts,to make him in every way 
equal to his work.” 


NEW ENGLAND. 


The Rev. Mr. Kelsey, of the Congregational Church in Weston, 
Conn., has resigned. 

—The Rev. J. W. Tuck, pastor of the Congregational Church in 
Westfield, Conn., for five years. has resigned, and wil! hereafter live 
in Middietown. d 

—The Rev. H. R. Hoisington, recently a pastor in Cleveland, O., 
has been engaged to supply the pulpit in North Coventry, (onn., 
until April Ist, 1883. 

—The Rev. Wm Clift, of Mystic, has accepted an engagement of 
two years with the church at Hadlyme, Conn. He will remove to 
that place with his family next April. 

—Christ Church, Stratford. was the first Episcopal church organized 
in Connecticut. Its first rector was the famous Samuel! Johnson, 
whose remains rest in the old cemetery, 

—The late Mrs. John Conant, of Brandon, Vt., has left $5,008 to 
St. Thomas’s church, and $3,500 to St. Stephen’s church, Middle- 
bury, while Mr. John P. Howard has given 1,800 acres of land, situ- 
ated in Wisconsin and Minnesota, the income to be applied to the 
support and increase of diocesan missions in Vermont. 

—The address delivered at the Church Congress by Dr. Ewer,%on 
the instruction in Theological Seminaries, is reported in the *‘ Church 
Eclectic."" To reprint a paper which advocated instruction in 
Casuistry and Moral Theology is another straw which indicates the 
drift in the High Charch direction. 

—There is said to be genera) satisfaction felt at the new arrange- 
ment under which religious services are conducted at Harvard Col- 
lege. The Rev. Dr. E. E. Hale conducted morning prayere in 
October, the Rev. Dr. Phillips Brooks in November, and the Rev. 
F. G. Peabody has charge of the exercises this month. The Rev. 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie will officiate in January. The regnuiar 
services on Sunday are condncted by the same clergymen, and by 
others who are invited by the President of the University. 


THE WEST. 


—The Rev. Darius Woodworth has closed his labors at Thompson, 
Ohio. 
—Mr. Raymond G. McClelland was ordained at Canfield, Ohio, 


November 3d. 
—The Rev. John Safford resigns at Ashtabula, Ohio, and accepts 


call ‘to Fond du Lac, Wie. 

—The Rev. C. D. Jeffries has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Charch at Tecumseh, Neb. 

—The Rev. Charles N. Fitch, late of North Cornwall, Conn., has 
begun his pasturate at Norwalk, Ohio. 

—The Rev. William Kincaid, of the Second Church, Oberlin, is 
compelled by ill-health to go sonth forthe winter. 

—The Rev. Theodore C. Northcott, late of Faribault, Minn., has 
accepted the call of the Third Church in Toledo. 

—The Rev. Elihu C, Barnard, of Kenosha, Wis., accepts a call to 
Sandusky, Ohio, and bas already begun work there. 

—The Jefferson Park Presbyterian Church, Chicago, has extended 
a call to the Rev. John E. Wright, of Madison, Wis. 

—The Baptist Social Union of Chicago held its usual quarterly 
meeting at the parlors of the Grand Pacific, Thursday evening, 
Dec. 15. 

—The Westminster Presbyterian Church of Detroit, Mich., was 
dedicated November 80th, the Rev. George D. Baker, D.D., preach- 
ing the sermon. 

—The churches in Geneva, Huntsburgh, Madison and Painesville 
have recently adopted ** Songs of Christian Praise,” the Rev. C. H. 
Richards’s new hymn-book. 

—Rev. A. McDowgall, formerly pastor of the Second Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomington, Il., has accepted a call to the Presbyterian 
Church at Grand Ridge, IIl. 

—The Saybrook, Ohio, chzrch, has much improved its meeting- 
house, and added a vestry at an expense of over $1,000, under the 
lead of its pastor, Rev. A. D. Barber. 

—St. Mary’s Star of the Sea, a Roman Catholic Church in Jack - 
son, Mich., was dedicated December iith. The edifice was full, 
though an admission fee of $1.00 was charged. 

—The semi-annual in the Chicago Theological 


Seminary began Tuesday, Dec. 13th, and closed Friday, Dec. 16th. 
The examinations were thorough and satisfactory. 

—The Rey. Elihu R. Loomis, of Conneaut, Ohio, returning unim- 
proved from a four months’ vacation, feels compelled to resign on 
account of ill-health, and his resignation is reluctantly accepted. 

—From March Ist to December Ist the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-school Union in the North Western Department es- 
tablished 492 new Sunday Schools, having a membership of 2,076 
teachers, and 17,268 scholars, 

—The Geneva, Ohio, church observed, Dec. 3d, its 72d anniver- 
sary, with a social gathering, a dinner, and a historical address by 
the pastor, followed by brief addresses. Rev. G. W. Phinney is in 
the tenth year of his pastorate. 

—The Rey. W. W. Steel, rector of Grace Episcopal Church, Ga- 
lena, Ill., has accepted a call to the united parishes of Geneva and 
Batavia, Ill. Mr. Steel will reside at Batavia, and will enter upon 
his work about January Ist, 1882. 

—The First Congregational Church, Davenport, Iowa, was dam- 
aged by fire on Sunday morning, Dec. 11th, tothe amount of $10,000. 
The walls and roof were not seriously injured. There were $17,000 
insurance on the building and its contents. 

—The Second Presbyterian Church, Chicago, having tried in vain 
three or four times the past year to secure a minister, are now turn- 
ing their attention to the Rev. David Breed, of St. Paul. Mr. Breed 
preached for this church Sunday, Dec. 11th. 

—The Rev. J. Walter Waugh, D. D., of the East India Methodist © 
Conference, was honored with a reception, given by Prof. and Mrs. 
W. P. Jones, of Evanston, Ill., Tuesday evening, Dec. 6th. It was at- 
tended by a large number of distinguished Methodists. 

—John T. Blanchard, of the last class in Olivet College, Mich., was 
licensed to preach by the Plymouth Rich Association at Thompson, 
Ohio, October 26th. He is supplying the church at Huntsburgh with 
great acceptance, They are repairing church and parsonage. 

—Bishop Perry, of Iowa, is said to be writing a history of the Epis- 
copalian Church in the United States. He purposes to have the 
work ready for publication in 1883 the 100th anniversary of the in- 
dependent and organized existence of this Church in the United 
States. 

—Great interest is felt in Chicago in the establishment of free 
Kindergartens for the children of the poorer classes. Five or six of 
these are already in operation in quarters where there is most need 
of them. Mrs. E. W. Blatchford is the leader in this work. She 
has sustained one of these schools at her own expense for several 
years past. 

—From March Ist to December Ist the missionaries of the Ameri- 
can Sunday-School Unionin the Northwest established 499 new 
Sunday-schools, which have a membership of 2,103 teachers and 17,- 
429 scholars. But for the work of the Union these schools would 
not have been established. Out of them many self-supporting 
churches will eventually come. 

—The Rev. C. C. Salter, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
Duluth, Minn., has resigned because of failing health, and will spend 
the winter with his family ir. Florida. It is a great trial for the 
church to lose their beloved pastor, who came back to his former 
charge about six months ago and was renewing his service in 
Du'uth with promise of best results. 

—Among the speakers at the late annua! Conference of the Dakota 
Indian Congregationa) churches was a chief named Gray Cload. 
He was sentenced to be hanged for his part in the outbreak of 
1862, but was pardoned by President Lincoln, and is now one of 
the most active Christian ministers in that region. These churches 
have a membership of 800, with 10 pastors. Their contributions, 
average nearly a dollar a month from each individual. 

—Three Congregational churches hive been dedicated in Denver, 
Col., within six months, all free from debt. The Second Congrega- 
tional was dedicated Dec. 11th. Sermon by the Rev. J. V. Hilton 
of the First church, Denver, ‘*The Mother Church.” Dedicatory 
prayer by Secretary Cobb; Scripture reading by Rev. R. T, Cross, 
of West Denver. Rev. Addison Blanchard, of St. John, N. B., stc- 
ceeds Rev. C. C. Cruyan as Supt. of the American Home Missionary 
Society, for Colorado, Wyoming Territory, and New Mexico. 

—At the annual church meeting of the Union Park Congregationa 
church, Wednesday evening, Dec. 14th, it was reported that the 
benevolence of the year amounted to $7,372. This church has juet 
raised $23,550 toward its debt. It has a Sunday-echool of 666, and 
supports a Jarge and flourishing mission school. Its Young People’s 
Association has a membership of over 400, its Young Ladies’ Mission 
Band a membership of sixty or seventy. The Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society and the Ladies’ Missionary Society are large and prosperous. 

—From Nebraska a missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union writes to Bethany Mission Sunday-school, New York: ‘A 
year ago you sent me $25 to organize a Sunday-school, which I did. . 
When it was planted there was no religious meeting in the neighbor- 
hood. The young people spent Sundays in frolicking and rioting. 
But then they came to the school, and continue tocome. The attend- 
ance has been as high as 60. They have preaching once in two 
weeks. Last winter they enjoyed a revival of religion, and several 
were converted.” 

—The friends and converts of the Pacific Garden Mission, Chicago, 
gave its founders, Col. and Mrs. George C. Clarke, a reception, 
Wednesday, Dec. 14th. The exercises consisted of singing, recitations 
and addresses. This mission has been in existence about four years, 
and the means of the conversion of about four thousand per- 
sons. Mr. and Mrs. Clarke were presented with asilver set of six 
pieces, which they at once set apart for the communion services of 
the Mission, and with one hundred dollars in gold from a few buai- 
ness men in sympathy with the work. The money is to be used for 
the Miesion. Col. Clarke has asked no outside aid, but has received 
whatever help people have chosen to give. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Diocese of Maryland has taken up the work of temperance 
reform with much earnestness. A great public meeting was to be 
held in Baltimore on Thursday, December 15th, the bishop pre- 
siding. 

—Missionary Lane, of the American Sunday-school Union in 
Texas, reporte to the Sunday-school of the Plymouth Congregational 
Church, Brooklyn, that in the last month, notwithstanding much 
rain and other hindrances, he organized five new schools, and 
visited and aided others. 

—A writer in the ‘‘ Guardian,” whose contribution is signed 
** A Superintendent of an Old-Time Sunday-school,” says that since 
the war the whites and blacks have completely separated from each 
other in their religious relations. The conclusion is that the congre- 
gations, with all officials connected therewith, must be colored. 

— The library bequeathed by the late Bishop Whittingham to the 
Convention of the Diocese of Maryland, and for which he wished a 
special truet to be created, is called the “*Stennecke Maryland 
Episcopal Library.” A catalogue has been issued in advance which 
shows that in the departments of litargies and liturgical works, 
books of private devotion, hymnals and collections of hymna, the 
library possesses a wide range. 


FOREIGN. 
—‘* What I object to,” said Lord Beaconsfield, ‘“‘is mass in mas- 
querade.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Dero, 21, 1881. 
General Hews. 


Scoville, Guiteau’s counsel, lectured on the care to a 
small audience in Washington last Wednesday night. He 
complained that the press and public had prejudged the 
case. In the course of his remarks the speaker said that he 
was satisfied he had good reason to believe that the prisoner 
would not live until the conclusion of his trial. He argued 
that Guiteau was insane. At the conclusion of his lecture 
Mr. Scoville was applauded, and a resolution, offered by one 
of the audience, was adopted, expressing sympathy with the 
family of the prisoner, and complimenting Mr. Scoville on 
his management of the case. 


The Keely motor is being brought into public prominence 
again by a queer quarrel between Mr. Keely and his stock- 
holders. Mr. Keely is the only living person who knows the 
secret principle of the motor, and the stockholders now 
claim that, as they have furnished the money, he ought to 
make the principle known to some trustworthy person in 
order that the secret may not pass into oblivion with him in 
case of his death. They are going to law about the question. 


The decision of the Judge-Advocate General Swain with 
regard to the Whittaker case was submitted to Secretary 
Lincoln, Tuesday of last week. It is believed to be favorable 
to Whittaker, and shows from his standing in the class lists 
that he was not in the least danger of not passing the exam- 
ination, and that therefore there was no reason why heshould 
have inflicted the outrage upon himeelf. 


The Chicago ‘‘Inter-Ocean"’ says that small-pox is re- 
ported from every quarter of that city, and that there are 
hundreds of centers of contagion ; it urges, as the only means 
of safety, that every man, woman and child should be vac- 
cinated at once. 


Senator Edmunds has introdnced the bill, to punish polyg- 
amy in Utah, which Mr. Christiancy introduced in the Forty- 
third Congress. It provides that every person, who has a 
husband or wife living, who in a Territory or State over 
which the United States bas exclusive jurisdiction hereafter 
marries another, whether married or single, and any man 
who hereafter simultaneously, or the same day, marries more 
than one woman in a Territory, or other place over which 
the United States has exclusive jurisdiction, is guilty of 
bigamy, and shall be punished by a fine of not more than 
@500, and by imprisonment for a term of not more than five 
years. 


Proofs of the new five-cent Garfield postage-stamp have 
been received at the Post-Office Department. The stamp is 
pronounced by the postal officers to be the handsomest ever 
issued. It is a vignette of a three-quarter face, surrounded 
by a light and elegant bead-work oval. The likeness is pe- 

. culiarly striking, and the whole work, while free from orna- 
mentation, is finely and gracefully finished. The stamp was 
designed by Vice-president MacDonough, of the American 
Bank Note Company of New York. 


There is considerable excitement in St. Albans, Vt., over 
the efforts of the temperance people to stop the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors. The proprietors of all hotels have agreed, 
rather than elose their bars, to suspend business until the 
temperance movement is ended, and the place is now without 
other thau private accommodations for strangers. There 
will be a mass-meetivg of citizens to-morrow to discuss the 
question 


There is trouble in a Stonington, Conn. ,publicschool between 
Protestauts and Catholics. A few days ago a pupil, a boy, 
refused :o bow his head while the teacher, a lady, conducted 
Protestant religious exercises. She called the boy to her 
desk after the services agd whipped him. The boy continued 
to disobey the rule on subsequent mornings, and the teacher 
- called in a committeeman and he whipped tle lad severely. 
The parents withdrew their child from the school and are 
prepering to bring a suit for heavy damages agaiuct the 
teacher and committeeman. They propose to have the ques— 
tion of compulsory observance of Protestant religious rites 
in the public schools thoroughly tested. They have secured 
the legal servicvs of the Hon. T. M. Waller of New London, 
State Attorney. The other side are about to retain eminent 
counsel, and the case will go to the court:. The people of 
Stonington have taken sides. 


The Adjutant-General of Massachusetts has issued an order 
discharging summarily twenty-one members of the 9th Mas- 
sachusetts Kegiment for being drunk and disorderly at 
Richmend, Va. He also directs that there shall be no volun- 
tary parade of the regiment, or any part thereof, outside its 
armory untill the spring drill in May or June next. 


The handsome new depot of the New York, Susquehanna 
and Western Railroad at Washingtonville, Sussex county, N. 
J., was destroyed Friday morning by an explosion of giant 
powder. It is conjectured that persons who are hostile to 
the Midland extension have taken this means of manifesting 
their fecling against the new company, which was formerly 
known as the New Jersey Midland. A number of residences 
near-by were badly shattered. 


There is every reason to fear that the steamer ‘’ Bath City,” 
of the Bristol line, plying between this port and Bristol, Eng- 
land, bas been lost at sea. The ‘ Bath City” left her home 
port on the 10th of November, and when last heard from, 
two weeks ago, was in distress about three hundred miles 
southwest of 8t. Johns, N. F. Mr. Arkell, of Arkell & Co., 
the New York agents, said that he ubandoned hope, and be- 
lieved the vessel to have been lost in a terrible hurricane 
which occurred some days ago off the Newfoundland coast. 


The Irish troubles have continued during the week. A 
quantity of arms and ammunition was discovered on 
Sunday morning in a house at Dublin, and four people were 
arrested. The articles seized consisted of eight hand 
grenades, two parcels of dynamite (each parcel being in a 
case resembling a box of rifle cartridges, but larger), twenty- 
six Entield breech-ioading rifles, six revolvers, 5,000 rifle 
cartridges, 500 revolver cartridges. and twenty-eight pounds 
of gunpowder, with the names of officers belonging to some 
organizations. 


Dr. Isaac I. Hayes. the weil-kKnown Arctic explorer, died 
at his home in this city on Saturday afternoon, December 
17th. 


Representative Robinson of New York attempted on Fri- 
day to introduce a resolution in the House, rebuking the 
President for saluting the British flag at Yorktown, snd in- 
dorsing the Land League agitation; but he was prevented. 


Governor Cullom of Illinois has appointed Carter H. Har- 
rison, J. V. Farwell, M. W. Fulier, Prof. David Swing, 
Murray Nelson and A. A Sprague, all very prominent citi- 
zens of Chicago, as the committee to receive subscriptions to 
the Garfield monument fund in Chicago. Itis proposed to 
raise $20,000 in Ilnois. A number of Chicago gentlemen 
have headed the list with subscriptions of #1,000 each. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


—It required two hours and a half to read the President’s 
Message in Congress. 

—It yearly takes 200,000 acres of forest trees to supply 
cross-ties for the railroads of the United States. 

—The Lincoln Natienal Bank, of which Postmaster-General 


James is: President, begins business on January 12th. 
—A Chinaman has been appointed to a position on the 


Philadelphia police force, much tothe disgustof the ward 
politicians. 

—A commemorative silver plate has been placed upon the 
pew formerly occupied by President Garfield in the Christian 
Church at Washington. 

—Paris is about to spend $20,000,000 on improving her 
watersupply. If it were only Cork, instead of Paris, the ex- 
ample might have some effect on our New York authorities. 

—A polite notice in a Southern saw-mill reads, ‘* Please 
do not handle the buzz-saw while in motion.” ‘‘ Hands off,” 
would be more concise and quite as appropriate. —[Boston 
Transcript. 

—A Missouri paper credits Gratz Brown with saying that 
he ‘‘ feajp it in his bones” that he will be president of the 
United States yet. He is only suffering from that prevalent 
nalady, political rheumatism. 

—High art below stairs: The modern Jeames of Buckley 
Square is going in for estheticism and culchaw. In his 
pantry he sits gazing on alily in an old cracked blacking 
bottle. He calls it the ‘* Lily of the Valet ” 

—Lieut. Flipper’s trial is ended. The verdict will not be 
made public until passed npon by the reviewing authorities ; 
and the decision of the Judge- Advocate General in the Whit- 
taker case is in the hands of the President. 

—‘*Suneet’’ Cox announces his intention to challenge 
every bill introduced into the House of Representatives 
which he is unable to understand. There will probably be 
a very large number of bills challenged this winter. 

—Silk culture in Louisiana has of late become a thriving 
industry and promises an abundant production. The mul- 
berry trees have escaped injury by frost, and the silk worms 
are increasing in quality and numbers handsomely. 

—A young man in Minnesota carried a bottle of deadly 
poison in the same pocket with his chewing tobacco. The 
fluid escaped, impregnated the tobaccoand killed the chewer. 
Both poisons should be kept out of every man’s pocket. 

—At the Court Theater, London, the attendants are all 
young ladies, who are clad in dark skirts, yellow waist- 
coats, navy blue swallow-tail dress coats, standing collars 
and black silk ties. They are said to be very polite and gen- 
tlemanly. 

—The latest absurdity in fashion is a fur sunshade. The 
parasols are made of plush, velvet, or Turkish satin, heavily 
trimmed with deep chenille fringe or ruffles of colored lace, 
headed by a band of fur. They are intended for sunny 
winter days. 

—A ‘ladies’ four’ has lately been seen rowing on the 
river at Oxford, England, manned (or, rather, womaned) 
by young ladies of the high school. Among the fair crew is 
the daughter of one of the professors. Thisis rather a novel 
phase of the co-education movement. 3 

—Jenny Lind, according to Mr. M. D. Conway, now resides 
in London, and is by no means the aged lady that some re- 
ports describe. She is sixty, but does not look fifty, her hair 
is slightly tinged with gray, and her eyes bright and happy. 
She retains warm memories of America. 

—The American style of railroad car is making rapid head- 
way in England. The Telegraph, most widely circulated of 
London newspapers, says with emphasis: ‘‘The railway 
train of the future must have a gangway running through- 
out its length, and be accessible from one end of the car to 
the other.” 

—Each year, on the Prince of Wales’s birthday, his three 
young daughters play him a short dramatic piece to show 
their progress in foreign tongues. Last year the selection 
was from the-German ; this year it was French. The young 
Princesses Louise, Victoria and Maud acquitted themselves 
admirably in their respective parts. 

—The eldest son of the Russian emperor is in his fourteenth 
year, of an active and lively disposition, and, for his years, 
far advanced in his studies. Russian is always the language 
employed by the imperial family when they are together, 
but when the boys are with their teachers they speak French 
and English, on alternate days, six hours a day. 

—A meeting was recently held in Wesminster Abbey to 


consider the proposed memorial to Dean Stanley. In accor- 
dance with the expressed desire of the Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Lowell, the American Minister. was invited to attend the 
meeting. in order thut the respect evinced for the memory of 
the late Dean throughout America might be represented. 

—Four students at Wacousta, Wis, stole a farmer's gate. 
The college faculty condemned them to expulsion, or the 
alternative of whatever punishment the farmer might inflict. 
He sentenced them to chop four cords of his wood and 
deliver it to a poor widow. They did it to the musie of a 
band and the plaudits of a crowd that watched the operation. 

—The inmates of Auburn State Prison bave maae from 
time to time some desperate efforts to escape. One man 
wrapped his head in cloths and submerged himself in a 
barrel of swill; another packed himself up and was loaded 
on @ wagon as a box of tools: a third concealed himself ina 
pile of rags for a week. All were discovered before they 
succeeded in escaping. 

—Adamowski, the violinist who is with the Kellogg troupe, 
at a grand concert at Cedar Rapids, attractea the admira- 
tion of a baby in the lap of a lady in the stage box. Baby 
beginning to crow and clap his hands, thé soloist, laughing, 
was compelled to stop and remark, ‘* Much flattered by 
hebe’s accompaniment. But he sing minor; I play major.” 
The mother retired amid a storm of applause. 

—The old Washington Hotel at the Battery, this city, 
which has been a public house for 125 years, was closed and 
prepared for destruction last week. The registers of the 
hotel have contained the pames of George Washington, 
Thomas Jefferson, General Lafayette, Alexander Hamilton, 
Robert Morris, Aaron Burr, John Hancock, and ecores of 
others who were identified with the early history of the 
American Republic. 

—President Arthur has formally taken possession of the 
pew in St. John’s Church, Washington. which was occupied 
by President Madison and other Presidents who followed 
him. The pew was set apart sixty-five years ago for the 
President’s use free of charge. The treasurer’s books, how- 
ever, show that its occupants, without exception, have in- 
sisted upon paying the annual rental. President Arthur's 
father was a Baptist clergyman. 

—The following are said to be the sixteen American inven- 
tions of world-wide adoption: the cotton gin, the planting 
machine, the telegraph, the grass mower and reaper, the 
rotary printing press, steam navigation, the hct-air engine, 
the sewing machine. the India-rubber industry, the machine 
manufacture of horse shoes, the sand blast for carving, the 
gauge lathe, the grain elevator, artificial-ice-making on a 
large scale, the electric magnet, and its practical application, 
the telephone. 

—The two Sheridans were supping with me one night 
after the opera, at a period when Tom Sheridan expected to 
get into Parliament. “I think, father,’ said he, ‘that 


many men who are called great patriots inthe House of — 


Commons are great humbugs. For my own part, if I get 
into Parliament, I will pledge myself to no party, but write 
upon my forehead, in legible characters, ‘To be Let.’ ’ 
‘‘And under that, Tom,” said Kis father, *‘ write—‘ Unfur- 
nished.’ ’’—[Michae] Kelly. 

—An Elmira clergyman reports that the war on mutilated 
coins has been a good thing for the contribution box. A man 
who has tried in vain to pass a half dollar with a hole in it 
finally gives up in despair and drops it into the Sunday col- 
lection, to which he was formerly in the habit of contribut- 
ing nothing, or at most a dime. Such coins the churches 
sell as bullion, at an average reduction of five per cent. 
of their face value, much to the advantage of foreign mis- 
sionaries and poor people at home. 

—The people of a Congregational church in Connecticut 
played arisky prank on their pastor on the occasion o { 
his fiftieth birthday. They gave him a special little pie, 
with a hint that it was all for himself, and that nobody else 
was to have any. On biting the pie he found that there 
were within it barder substances than are generally served 
up in eating-house ‘‘mince.” Having narrowly escaped 
breaking off one or two of his artificial teeth, he }aused to 
make inspection, and found that there were just fifty of these 
hard things, and that each one was a gold dollar. 

—A matter-of-fact young man from New York, during a 
recent visit in Boston, received an invitation from a lady— 
an vid acquaintance—who has just blossomed out into the 
typical specimen of the Boston esthete, requesting his pres- 
ence at her house on a certain evening ‘* to meet two minds.’ 
It happened that he had just accepted an invitation to dine 
elsewhere on the same evening, and so he replied, expressing 
his regret that he could not avail himself of the opportunity 
** to meet two minds” owing to a previous engagement “‘ to 
meet four stomachs.” Boston papers please copy. 

—The interior of the White House has been very much 
beautified for service as President Arthur’s residence. The 
vestibule has beeu kalsomined in a light shade and the fur- 
niture has been newly covered in silk and wool brocade. 
Turkish curtains are looped across the entrance to the East 
Room, the woodwork has been ‘‘ ebonized,” and the walls 
and ceilings freshly decorated. The upholstery, including 
the curtains, is in old gold brocade, and the Jambrequins are 
of plush, richly embroidered. The Green Room has a velvet 
carpet with a figured center bordered with shaded green. A 
filigree crimson rug is thrown over the Red Parlor carpet, 
and rosewood furniture upholstered in crimson plush and a 
marble hearth ornamented with brass fireplace fixtures 
make the room warm and cosy. The Blue Parlor furniture 
is gilt framed. All the carpeting of the halls and stairway 
is of dark red velvet. The prevailing tint upstairs in the 
halls and rooms to which visitors usually get access is crim- 
son. In the President’s bedroom, however, which has been 
known for several years as the Nelly Grant Room, blue pre- 
dominates. The wails are papered with silver, delicately 
flowered in gold. The furniture, curtains and Jambrequins 
are of blue satin damask, with small gold fiowers in pat- 
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Lecture-Room Talk. 


By Heny Warp BEECHER. 


THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM. 


F one goes to the head-waters of the Missouri, follow- 

ing the slender, growing stream clear up into some 
solitary gorge, he shall find there®a,spring so small, and 
oozing from so few crevices, that it | will seem as though 
one could drink all the out-flowing waters; but the 
mightiest of waters begin in the infancy of waters. 
There is nothing that foretells what they are to be; but 
as they flow on one and another stream breaks loose and 
joins them ; and if we could sail in the air, as a bird does, 
over them, and see their sinuous course as they spread 
in breadth, traversing now the South, now the East, and 
now the far West, and still growing deeper and deeper, 
until State after State is passed, and cities appear on 
their shores, and navies ride upon their bosom, until 
they are apparently arms of the sea into which they 
empty themselves, they would seem as unlike what they 
are in the beginning as anything that it is possible to con- 
ceive of. 

So one may stand at the weakest point, apparently, 
in creation, by the Babe of Bethlehem, whose putative 
father was a humble peasant workman, and whose 
mother was a Hebrew maiden, neither of them being 
known, neither of them being rich, neither of them being 
able even to command the most ordinary comforts and 
decencies of life; not being sheltered beneath a roof ; 
and being driven, doubtless, by the feelings of the neigh- 
borhood into one of those caves of limestone rock in 
which the region where they dwelt abounds. The Babe 
of Bethlehem, Jesus, under such circumstances first 
drew the breath of vital air. He was anoutcast, born of 
poverty, and of poverty born as low in surroundings as 
the very herds that are accustomed to be folded in those 
accessible caves. And there was no convulsion, no 
mighty upheaval of nations, that betokened his great de- 
scent from the spirit land into this world. His mother 
wrapped him, as best she might, in swaddling clothes. 
Some shepherds heard of the Advent ; and some astro- 
logical magi made a kind of pilgrimage to see what 
the signs and tokens meant that they discerned in the 
heavens. 

And then he went forth from the place of his birth, a 
little wanderer from the beginning. First he was a ref- 
ugee to Egypt; then he was a refugee from Egypt ; and 
then he went wherever he could walk or speak hidden in 
a province which at this time was a byword of vulgarity 
—Galilee—and in a town that was also a byword of vul- 
garity. After a boyhood obscure and laborious, working 
at his father’s trade, he became, without ordination, a 
public teacher, only to be followed by the ignorant, and 
to be scorned and scoffed at by the educated, and moved 
through a period of public life of a little over one year. 
The general apprehension that he had three years of 
public ministry is not founded on fact. 

At last he was seized by the dignitaries—-by what we 
should call the best classes—and given over into the 
hands of the Romans ; and by them he was put to death 
in a manner that was universally understood to stamp 
indelibly upon the culprit the most odious charges, not 
only as a malefactor but as an infamous malefactor. 
So he passed out of life. That is the external history of 
the beginning. 

Now, ten thousand questions swarm out of these facts - 
questions of mental philesophy ; questions of spiritual 
philosophy ; questions that reach from our own experi- 
ence of the phenomena of the mind up to the utmost 
stretch of the imagination respecting the methods of 
divine existence. Nothing is explained. Everything is 
stated in the New Testament. There has been no expla- 
nation made, by inspiration, of all the profound depths 
of it, to settle questions that hover around about it. But, 
from that time forth, after he was executed, after he re- 
turned for a minute’s vision, and then vanished away 
into the heavenly estate, he became a power, just as in 
thousands of instances our friends become more 
powerful after their death than they were in their visible 
life. 

From that day the influence of Christ, not in the form 
of organized churches, but in the development of emo- 
tions and dispositions that are radically opposed to the 
animal passions—to hatred, to wrath, to all kinds of 
fleshiy appetites and desires—and in that spiritual purity, 
that love, that justice and that goodness which enter into 
the making up of his character and career, went out into 
the world. 

I have sometimes been accustomed to think that there 
was a double inaarnation and a double history ; that 
Jesus first went through the occult life of the flesh, wax- 
ing stronger and stronger until the end, and then died ; 


* Fraipay Evanine, Dec. 24, 1880. Hymns (Piymonth Collection) : 
Nos. 206, 214, 217, 220. Reported expressly for The Christian Union 
by T. J. Ellinwood. 


that then the Spirit of Christ commenced its career ; that 
then he was born in the hearts of the poorest people—of 
slaves, of peasants, of the wretched everywhere ; and 
that then he advanced in favor, little by little, from these 
faint and feeble beginnings, gathering larger and larger 
sections of mankind, until after a thousand years have 
passed we behold a change creeping over the whole 
world; we see that taking place which he declared should 
take place—namely, that wherever his name should go, 
wherever his gospel should be preached, it should bring a 
sword, it should bring a flame. 

The month of March stands at that period of the year 
when the winds from the equatorial regions and the 
winds from the polar regions are in high conflict. The 
change of position works such a change in the relation of 
heat and cold as that the month of March is full of all 
the flurry and rush of raging winds. Wherever any 
influence is at work with hindrances there come in these 
turbulent periods ; and there came just such a turbulent 
period first in Christ’s bodily life, and afterwards in his 
spiritual life. 

But, as the heat gains force in the year, and we speed- 
ily come to June, to July, and to all-conquering August ; 
so there came a period when, at last, Christ was acknowl- 
edged throughout the bounds of civilization; and he 
overthrew and destroyed temples and idols: not a fully 
developed Christ, not a perfectly unfolded spiritual ideal, 
but a Christ that worked a renovation of individual life ; 
a Christ that worked a change in the whole household ; 
a spiritual Christ, that changed greatly the laws, and 
institutions, and customs and manners of nations; and 
as you see the river that begins in the spring, most ob-- 
secure, at last flowing through the continent, with cities 
and cultivated farms and overhanging trees on either 
bank, riding to the ocean in the pomp and glory of its 
power, so in the later stages of the world we are to see, 
and we are already beginning to see, this magnificent 
River of God, this Christ, broad, deep, and omnipo- 
tent. 

We are, to-night, on the eve of the reputed birthday of 
Christ. As to that, there is no absolute certainty ; nor 
is it a matter of the slightest importance; but we are on 
the eve of that day which all the Christian world agree 
to set apart and celebrate as the birthday of Christ. To 
us it cannot be separated from the whole after history 
of Christ. It is, to be sure, possible, for a little time, to 
fix our eyes upon a babe ; but we cannot withdraw our 
minds from the fact that it has been two thousand years 
since the Advent happened, and that Christ is no longer a 
babe in any historical sense ; and yet, wherever any one, 
in his whole heart, is determined to shape his life, and 
make it accordant with the highest relations of duty, the 
babe Christ is born in him. 

You recollect that the Apostle says, ‘‘ Until Christ be 
formed in us,” as if there was in his mind this very idea 
that in every heart where the spiritual forces begin to 
develop Christ is born, and is a babe, as it were. The 
purpose may be feeble, the means may be comparatively 
few, and the progress of development may be slow ; 
nevertheless, at every single stage of the unfolding in- 
fluence of high, spiritual, divine elements, Christ is un- 
folding. At the beginning the babe, then the youth, then 
the man, and then the full power; but this last comes 
late in life, even if it comes in this life at all. 

While we are, in accordance with the customs of men, 
giving gifts and expressing sentiments of friendship and 
rejoicing, there is a deeper meaning which comes to every 
one of us in regard to this anniversary. 

What is Christ tome? Am I his by the ordination of 
the soul? Has Christ been born? Is he in the cradle, 
or is he grown? Has he become a working power in me ? 
Am J his in such a sense as that the heavens are opened 
before me, and my life is with the light that falls down 
from spheres above? That would be a theme of gratula- 
tion. When, under the auspices of the parental eye, the 
young man and the maiden are brought together in mu- 
tual pledge of love and fidelity, and the bud blossoms, 
and the secret is known all around about, we are accus- 
tomed to congratulate them, and to rejoice with them in 
the felicity of their love, and in all the happy years of 
their future life. 

When Christ is developed in us, and when every year 
we can bear witness that more and more fruitful are the 
boughs of divine love in our soul, there is resson for 
gratulation. 

These would be gifts of God that we make to each 
other if they only could be enlarged. If we bear to our 
children outward tokens of amity and affection, how 
much more blessed it would be if we could bear to them 
fruits plucked from the boughs of the heavenly Tree of 
Life! And we can congratulate one another, and re- 
joice with one another in the love of God which passeth 
all understanding. 


In acouple of hundred years from this, if the Bible 
is again revised to suit the times, the passage in the 
parable of the ten virgins, which reads thus, ‘*Give 
us of your oil, for our lamps have gone out,” will be 
changed to ‘‘Give us of your electric lights, for our 
circuit is temporarily broken.” 


The Sunday- School. 


I—THE HERALD OF THE KING: 


By LyMan ABBOTT. 


N the first of January the Sunday-schools of this 
country and Great Britain commence the study of the 
Gospel of Mark in continuous and unbroken course. Of 
the gospels this is the briefest, the most purely historical, 
and perhaps the most nearly follows a chronological 
order in its narration of the events of Christ’s life. _What- 
ever may be wise for the majority of Sunday-school 
scholars, it is certainly wise for all teachers who can do 
so to make this the occasion for a comprehensive and 
measurably thorough study of Christ’s life. I shall assume 
that this will be the endeavor of most of my readers, and 
shall seek so to write these papers upon Mark’s Gospel as 
to constitute therein a connected, though necessarily a 
brief and compact, life of our Lord. Into doubtful and 
disputed questions of chronology, geography, gospel har- 
mony and textual criticism I shal] not enter. The object 
of these papers does not require, and the limits imposed 
upon them forbid this. The grounds for the conclusions 
asserted or implied can generally be found in my Com- 
mentary onthe Gospels.’ 

At the beginning of the Christian era the human race 
seemed to have touched the lowest point in its degrada. 
tion. Not without reason the few surviving poets and 
philosophers looked backward for the Golden Age, for 
there was no apparent ground for hope in the future. 
Rome ruled the civilized world, and a more cold-blooded, 
immoral and licentious mistress never held sway over 
the destinies of the human race. All the basilar passions 
were let loose and given supreme mastery. Drinking 
bouts lasted, not for hours, but for days and even weeks ; 
licentiousness assumed forms that cannot be mentioned 
in the modern page. Men dismissed their wives as freely 
as we dismiss our servants. That freedom, however, 
was not enough ; marriage grew exceptional, and wealthy 
bachelors were so numerous that their fawning syco- 
phants became a distinct and odious caste. The com- 
bative and destructive propensities were then as sedu- 
lously cultivated as they are now sedulously restrained. 
The chronic condition of every province was one of war. 
Rome was always mail-clad. The cruelty of her wars 
was unchecked by humane sentiments, public opinion, or 
an international code. Mithridates slew forty thousand 
peaceful men and women for the crime of being Romans. 
There are no statistics of the universal murder, assassi- 
nation and pillage which accompanied the civil wars be- 
tween Marius and Sylla. The capital itself was the scene 
of frequent rioting and murder; every man went armed ; 
every man who had the means was accompanied by his 
retainers. The very amusements of this degenerate age 
were battlings and murders ; and imperial edicts, often 
disregarded and overstepped, were required to limit the 
number who might engage in the gladiatorial combats, 
for popular taste would have turned every such enter- 
tainment into a genuine battle field. Half the population 
of Rome were slaves ; the proportion was scarcely less 
in Greece. Self-indulgeace for the few and slavery for 
the many mean poverty for the masses. Multitudes were 
preserved from starvation only by the free distribution 
of corn. This moral degradation was accompanied by a 
combined infidelity and superstition of which moral deg- 
radation is always both a cause and a vroduct. Religion , 
once the foundation of the laws and rule of personal con- 
duct, had subsided into an opinion ; and the opinion was 
fast subsiding into a jest. Gibbon’s description of public 
sentiment in the age of the Antonines is equally true of 
public sentiment in the age of the Cwsars: ‘‘ The various 
modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world 
were all considered by the people as equally true; by 
the philosopher as equally false ; and by the magistrate 
as equally useful.”” When religion is maintained by au- 
thority because it is useful it has ceased to be a power. 
The gods who were worshiped in the temples were the 
butt of popular jests in the theater. ‘‘Alas!” cried Ves- 
pasian in view of death, ‘‘ I am about to become a god !”’ 
So little had religion to do with the poorer classes that 
Cato forbade that a slave should worship; so little had 
it todo with morality that Plato forbade drunkenness 
except in the worship of Bacchus. 

Judea shared the universal degradation. The Hebrew 
commonwealth which Moses had organized in the wilder- | 
ness was in hopeless ruins. The tribal distinctions were 
abolished. The Sanhedrim retained the form but not 
the authority of a legislative assembly ; the throne of 
David was occupied by one of the most despicable beings 
who ever disgraced a crown and abused a scepter. 
There were schools connected with every synagogue ; 
Greece and Rome had none for the common people. 
Every father was required to teach his boy a trade; no 
trade but war or rhetoric was recognized as honorable in 
the world’s capital. The nation believed in one God ; 


1 International Sunday-school Lesson for January 1, 1882. Mark 
1, 1-18. | 

3 * Tilustrated Commentary on the Gospels.” Intwo vols. By Ly- 
man Abbott. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
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the gods of the Greco-Roman world were but shadows 
that nurses used to frighten grown-up boys and girls 
with. But the worship of the temple had degenerated 
to a mere ritual; the priesthood held their places by 
fawning on the wegua power which reserved to itself the 
appointment of High Priest ; no prophet had spoken in 
Judea for near four centuries; and the attempt of 
Pharisaism to revive and reform the nation by inculcat- 
ing a precise obedience, under the whip of fear, to minute 
and petty laws had ended as all such attempts ever must, 
first in formalism and then in hypocrisy. The hopes 
aroused by the brief and heroic career of the pious Judas 
Maccabeus had perished in his death. And still the Jew- 
ish nation looked forward, not backward, for their golden 
age, for still they clung with despairing hope, which 
even now eighteen centuries of dispersion has not utterly 
extinguished in the Jew’s heart, to the prophecies which 
foretold the coming of a Prophet greater than Moses, a 
King greater than Solomon, a Deliverer greater than 
Cyrus.! 

It was in this age that Palestine was startled by 
rumors of the appearance of a second Elijah, resembling 
the first in manner, in dress, in the severity of his life and 
preaching, and in coming seddinly like a meteor out of 
the unknown. From his boyhood he had hid himself in 
the wilderness, living a solitary life of prayer and medi- 
tation. His food had been that of the poorest peasants: 
a bitter flour made by grinding the locusts which abound 
in the East, mixed with wild honey gathered from the 
rocks and trees. His uncut hair hung in long, shaggy 
locks about his shoulders, over which was drawn a 
cloak or shaw] woven of the long coarse hairs of the 
camel’s skin, such as is still worn by the poorest peasants 
of the East. His preaching was as severe in its sim- 
plicity as his dress. He was equally unsparing of the 
rich Jew, the rough soldier, the hated tax gatherer, and 
the licentious queen. The fearlessness and fervor of his 
oratory, no less than the singularity of his appearance 
and life, drew great crowds. All Jerusalem and Judea 
went out to hear him. Even the apathetic Sadducees 
were stirred from their indifference by the fame of his 
ministry. He accompanied his preaching by a. novel 
application of a familiar ceremony. From the earliest 
ages ablutions have been used in the East as a symbol of 
purification. The Jewish priests were required to take 
certain baths before entering the tabernacle ; the Jew, 
certain washings before he was fit for companionship 
with God’s people. This custom the Pharisees had ex- 
tended into a species of minute ceremonialism. They 
required careful ablutions be ore the meals lest the touch 
of the hated gentile should have polluted them; they 
required the Grecian to submit himself to a complete sub- 
mersion before he could enter the Jewish church. When 
this was done old faiths were washed away ; all things 
became new ; the immersed was a new creature ; emerg- 
ing from this ceremonial bath, he was said to be born 
again. John declared that the Jew, no less than the 
pagan, needed such a change, and his disciples empha- 
sized their acceptance of his teaching by submitting to 
this rite as though they had been uncovenanted gentiles. 
Its use gave to John the name by which he has ever 
since been distinguished, the Baptizer. How his rite 
was administered is uncertain. The rabbinical baptisms 
were by submersion ; the climate was warm, the dress 
easily removed, the water plenty ; probably submersion 
was John’s method. But the most ancient representa- 
tion of his baptism is one found in the catacombs, which 
represents him as pouring water upon the head of Jesus. 
The question is curious, but not important. There is 
not, however, the least indication that infants were ever 
baptized by him. 

To every degenerate age God has sent prophets of the 
moral life: Buddha to India; Savonarola to Rome; 
Calvin to France; Wesley to England: But John was 
more than a prophet of the moral life ; he declared him- 
self to be the herald of a coming king. From its birth 
in the tent of Abraham the Jewish nation had been dili- 
gently taught to look forward toa Messiah who should 
crown it with more than a human glory. The 
first pilgrim father, when, exiled from his native 
Chaldea, he sought a land where he could worship God 
according to the dictates of his own conscience, was in- 
spired with the hope that his seed should become a 
mighty nation and a blessing to all other nations. Moses 
bade his people look forward toa prophet greater than 
himself. David, forbidden to erect a temple for Jehovah, 
was consoled with the vision of an everlasting kingdom 
established in his successor. In the darkest days of 
succeeding apostasy the faith of the godly was cheered 
by this hope of a future prophet ; in the darkest hour of 
national captivity it was kept alive by this hope of a 
promised deliverer. Of this long anticipated Coming 
One John declared himself the herald. Fragments only 
of his preaching are preserved to us, but from them we 


1 The materials for this too brief picture of the Roman and Jewish 
world will be found in Gibbon’s “‘ Decline and Fall,” chap. ii. ; 
Lecky’s ** History of Morals,” chap. ii; Pressensé’s ** Religion Be- 
fore Christ; Froude’s ‘* Ceesar;” Renan’s “ English Conferences ;” 
and Ublhorn’s ** Conflicts of Christianity with Heathenism.” 
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can easily construct a tolerably clear idea of the charac- | ginning of a life as enduring as that of the human race, 


teristics which this last of Hebrew prophets and first of | 
Christian ascetics attributed to the One whose coming he | 
announced. 

1. He was to be King and Lord of the whole earth. 
The ancient Romans constructed, with limitless pains and 
expense, highways, partly for their commerce, chiefly 
for their armies. These highways were built on grades 
that ran them above the valleys and through the heart 
of mountains. A Roman road was the symbol and 
the evidence as well as the instrument of Roman domin- 
ion and authority. This familiar fact John utilized in 
metaphorically interpreting the authority and dominion 
of this coming king. Before his presence, he said, every 
valley shall be fillled and every mountain and hill shall 
be brought low, and the crooked shall be made straight 
and the rough ways shall be made smooth, and all flesh 
shall see that salvation which is of God. 

2. This Coming One should be Judge of the whole 
earth as well as Lord and King; nor should this judgment 
be postponed to some far off future dramatic day. The 
Palestinian husbandman, igrorant of reaping and win- 
nowing machines, cuts his wheat with a scythe, beats it 
out with a flail or a sledge drawn by oxen, and then, 
when the wind is fresh, tossing it up, a a wooden 
shovel or fan, trusts the wind to blow the lighter chaff 
away and leave the wheat to fall back upon the thresh- 
ing floor. I see, said John, this Messiah, with his fan in 
his hand, separating throughout the human race the 
wheat from the chaff, gathering the wheat into his 
granary and burning the chaff with unquenchable fire. 

3. This Coming One, King and Judge, should bea Life- 
giver. He should fulfill in his own person and by his 
own influence and power the prophetic symbolism of the 
Old Testament ritual. I, cried John, can baptize you 
only with water ; I can only suggest, by a significant and 
familiar rite, the cleansing and the changing which your 
hearts and lives need. This Coming One shall baptize 
you with the Holy Spirit ; he shall make you pure with 
his own purity ; he shall baptize you with fire as the fine 
gold is purified in the fire. The godly among John’s 
auditors, who carried the ancient prophecies in their 
hearts, could hardly have failed to recall the baptismal 
promise made by the mouth of Isaiah; ‘‘ Though your 
sins be.as scarlet they shall be as snow s Seong they be 
red like crimson they shall be as smek or that other 
baptismal promise made by the word of Ezekiel: ‘ [ will 
sprinkle clean water upon you and ye shall be clean, 
: and I will put my Spirit within you and cause 
you to walk in my statutes, and ye shall keep my judg- 
ments and do them.” The time of the fulfillment of 
these promises drew near ; the prophets were dead; the 
Life-giver was at hand. | 

4. This King and Judge and Life-giver was the Lamb 
of God .that taketh away the sin of the world. For fif- 
teen centuries the Jew had learned the lesson that with- 
out sacrifice there is no remission of sins. In the temple 
service the courts had run with the blood of the slain 
offerings, and yet the prophets had again and again ad- 
monished the children of Israel that there was no virtue 
in the burnt offerings, and that the Lord delighted not 
in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, or “of he- -goats. 
How far Israel understood the lesson which by this 
singular object-teaching was inculcated, it is difficult to 
determine. That the most pious and godly did not realize 
the truth of the prophecies, which seem clear enough to 
us now, that the Messiah must be a man of sorrows and 
acquainted with grief, is very certain. That John him- 
self did not understand them is made probable by his 
subsequent skepticism ; when imprisoned under Herod 
he waited in vain for the manifestation of the Son of 
God. But this much was clear to him, and this much he 
endeavored to point out to his disciples, that the Com- 
ing One would fulfill in his own person the symbolism 
of the temple worship, and in his own way would 
lift off, not merely from the Jewish nation, but from 
humanity, from the whole world, the burden and curse 
of sin. 

5. Thus heralding a King and Judge and Life-giver and 
Sin-bearer, he exhorted the people to prepare the way for 
the coming of their Lord, and he pointed out to them the 
true method of preparation. This method was simply re- - 
pentance ; ceasing to do evil, learning to do well. When 
he was asked for particulars he gave them : Let him that 
has two cloaks give to him that has none; let the tax 
gatherers exact no extortionate taxes; the soldiers do 
no violence. Practical moral righteousness he proclaimed 
as the true preparation for the welcoming reception of 
their Lord and King. 

In commencing to day the study of the life of Christ 
we shall gain great vantage ground if we are able at the 
outset to stand where John stood and see what John saw. 
We cannot read the earthly life of Jesus, the story of his 
beneficence and of his spiritual teaching and of his heroic 
suffering and death, without inspiration, though we read 
it but as the story of an exemplar, a teacher, and a 
martyr. But he who accepts John’s ministry, who be- 
gins his story of Christ’s life by being John’s disciple, 


who reads that life as simply the earthly and visible be- 


a life of one before whom even now the valleys are being 
exalted and the mountains brought low: of one whose 
fan is in his hand, and who, by his simple presentation 


_to men as their promised Saviour, is sifting out the good 


from the bad by their aspirations and desires; of one 
who baptizes with the Holy Ghost and with fire, and 
who still_bears on his patient heart the sin of the world— 
your sin and mine—he only will study aright the incom- 
parable life. He who prepares for his year of study in 
the life of Christ by lesson paper and commentary and 
dictionary, or by prayer and meditation, may learn much 
intellectually and something spiritually from his course. 
of study ; but the truest, the most fundamental and es- 
sential preparation is that which John the Baptizer 
pointed out to his musing audience on the banks of the 
River Jordan: the preparation of practical repentance of 
sin and practical entrance upon the way of righteousness 
in daily life. 


QUESTIONS. 


Who was Mark, and where did he get his knowledge 
of the facts of Clrist’s life ? 

Give briefly such of the facts respecting the life and 
character of Christ as are to be found indicated in the 
Old Testament prophets. 

What is meant by the remission of sins, and how 
does the baptism of repentance achieve the remission 
of sins? 

What did John the Baptist teach respecting Jesus 
Christ, and where is his teaching to be found ? 

Why, if Jesus had no sins to repent of, should he 
have been baptized by John ? 

On what other occasions than this baptism in the 
New Testament was there any heavenly appearance or 
voice commending Christ ? 

If God never tempts any man, how should the Spint 
of God have driven Jesus into the wilderness ap- 
parently to be tempted of Satan ? 


8. 8S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CzenTRAL for Jesus. 

1st. To describe an Oriental herald. 

Ask the children if people and horses go along in 
the same place in the town or city where they live. 
Tell them that there are cities where this is the case; 
that the streets are narrow; that the people are in 
danger of being run over, and so must dodge in open 
doorways or stores, often, to escape being run over. 
Tell them also that when a great rich man rides in his 
carriage through these narrow streets, a servant runs 
ahead to make everybody, whether walking or riding, 
get out of the way. That servant is dressed in white 
from his neck to his knees, and wears on his head a 
fez or red cap with a large blue silk tassel. He carries 
a stick in his hand to strike the people if they do not 
obey his call, *‘Clear the way for my lord.” That ser- 
vant is called a herald. 

2d. To teach that John the Baptist was the herald 
who preceded Jesus. 

Tell the children that when Jesus lived in this world 
he lived in those cities where the narrow streets were. 
Describe John the Baptist as the herald who went be- 
fore him, dressed in camel’s hair, with a leathern girdle 
about his loins. Read John’s cry from Mark i. 38. 
Ask the children if they think that John ran before 
Jesus to clear the narrow streets for him to ride through. 
If they think so, and they probably will, remind them 
that Jesus came one day into a feast with dusty feet, 


and no one offered him water, or washed his feet. Tell - 


them also how he sat on the edge of the well to rest, 
because he had been walking so far. Remind them 
also of Jesus’s words: ‘‘ The foxes have holes, and the 
birds of the air have nests, but the Son of man hath 
not where to lay his head ;” and then ask if they think 
that John ran through the streets to clear the way for 
Jesus. 

Draw a line of hearts on the blackboard, and tell the 
children that John’s work was not to make a way 
through the streets, but his cry meant rather, Get the sin 
out of your hearts, so that there will be room for the 
love of Jesus. 

3d. To teach that we need to make a straight path 
for Jesus in our hearts. 

Let the teacher now take the row of hearts on the 
blackboard for the hearts of the children, and print in 
them the namesof sins that are in Jesus’s way, such as 
selfishness, ill-humor, willfulness, covetousness, lying, 
etc. Let the teacher tell the children that she is the 
herald of Jesus to warn them that they must get these 
things out of their hearts, else there will be no room 
for Jesus. Tell them that Jesus will himself take 


their sins away, and make a place for himself, if they 
only féel sorry for their sins, and ask Jesus to take 
them away. Give to each child a paper heart, and 
ask him to write or print in it before next Sunday the 
name of the sin that keeps Jesus out of his heart. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


Vou. XXIV., No 25. 


Science and Art. 


PICTURES AND PAINTERS. 


‘*T would rather go to New York for art than to any 
other city in America,” said an artist friend of the 
writer’s not very long ago: it was last season, when 
the Bridgeman collection of studies and pictures was 
attracting so much thoughtful attention, and the many 
were pluming themselves on what one American could 
do. ‘* There is more real studio influence, it seems to 


me, in New York than in any place else out of the Old_ 


World. A man goes abroad to study, either to ground 
himself or finish, and comes back. What does he bring 
with him? Influence, of course. A natural gravitation 
attracts him here, where there is a constantly increasing 
atmosphere of art that is making itself widely felt. 
But there issomething about New York, here and there, 
that, like Constantinople, continually puts you in mind 
of soinewhere else. New York has all the sunshine of 
Paris, the dirt of Rome, the quasi Bohemianism and 
solid respectability of London, and the straightforward 
brutality of the Munich schools.” 

This was uppermost in mind the moist, warm, Eng- 
lish-feeling day’ that the Salmagundi Sketch Club first 
opened the doors of the Academy on its annual exhibi- 
tion of work in black and white. Some of us, per- 
haps, have attended the annual Black and White Ex- 
hibition at the Dudley Gallery in London, and, to those 
of us who have, the present exhibit is not without the 
charm of its English prototype. 

A number of the imaginative drawings seem cleverer 
than usual, and one young man, Mr. F. 8. Church, ina 
composition entitled ‘*The Shadow of the Night,” 
shows a great advance over all the rest. There was a 
water-color of his some few years ago, to be remembered 
in connection with purely suggestive and imaginative 
subjects, that was singularly religious and reverent in 
feeling: a little wayside crucifix, such as we see in 
foreign Catholic lands, with a rude penthouse over 
it of pine to protect the bowed and thorn-crowned 
head of Christ either from winter blasts or summer 
sun. The snow, in the picture, was falling fast and 
heaping up great drifts along the rugged upward 
path, and whitening the rough penthouse put above 
the little shrine and blinding the mountain scene. 
“Refuge,” it was called, and the tired little snow- 
birds, a flock of them, were all crowded in under the 
shelter of this little penthouse, secure from the storm 
that beat without. It needs no more words to con- 
tinue the imagery of the artist’s thought. It is all em- 
bodied in the one word—‘‘ Refuge.” ‘The Shadow 
of the Night” is simply weird. | 

**Prescience,” by Edwin A. Abbey, is an idea not 
new, but treated with a delicate and at the same time 
strong touch. A pair of lovers are seated in a church- 
yard by the sea. The dusk is there and the homes of 
the silent dead are all around. The girl is crouching 
toward her lover, who fails to reassure her, near the 
trunk of « guarled old tree and in its shadow. There 
is a growing look upon her face prophetic of a grief 
that does not mend, and of death. Very different from 
this is Mr. Abbey’s, ‘‘ The Bracelet of Julia,” a charm- 
ing pen and ink drawing, entirely new, illustrating the 
lines of the old poet, Robert Herrick, that Mr. Abbey 
is so fond of. It isa bit of healthy, quaint, old-fash- 
ioned love-making, handled with spirit and with 
grace. 

Some of the landscapes of Mr. J. F. Murphy, done 
for the magazines, are crisp and have the subtle quali- 
ties of color. Black and white of course carries the 
imagination further than the merest outline color 
sketch could do. Color is so apt to displease individual 
tastes according to the temperament, whether it be of 
an ardent or a sluggish cast, whereas temperament can 
supply, by aid of the imagination, color that suits it_ 
self. Take, for example, the remarks of two persons, 
each unknown to the other, overheard by the writer 
upon a simple sunlight sketch in the East Gallery of 
the present Salmagundi exhibit by F. K. M. Rehn, 
titled ‘*Casco Bay.” The composition is of the sim- 
plest, so simple as to be meaningless and barren were 
it not for the {play of light upon the water rolling 
in shore against two spiles that mark a_ hidden 
shoal. 

** How cool and green those waves seem,” one lady 
said, and she had a companion with her who did not 
dissent. ‘* There is such an air of tranquility and in- 
viting repose about the whole that I would like to find 
myself on shore wrtching the tide come in.” 

Venice again!” said temperament No. Two. ‘*‘ No— 
it is Casco Bay; but how hot and intense itis! The 
sunlight seems to scorch the waves like fire,” etc. 
And so itis. Taste is always influenced by tempera- 
ment in a greater or less degree. : 

One may see what temperament has done for Mr. 
Walter Blackman, who just now is following the ex- 
ample set last year by Mr. Bridgeman of having an ex- 
hibition of his own works at the American Art Gal. 


lery, across the street from the Salmagundi exhibition 
at the Academy. 

Mr. Blackman comes here after two years of absence 
this last time, and, like Mr. Bridgeman, as a pupil of 
GérOme. However, there is nothing about his 
work to indicate his master. Mr. Blackman first 
studied under Mr. J. R. Brevoort, of New York and 
Florence, and now of New York again. For some 
reason unexplained he left the studio of Mr. Brevoort, 
and prevailed upon another young artist, Mr. Henry 
A. Ferguson, to direct his efforts. Mr. Ferguson 
went to South America and Mr. Blackman drifted to 
Paris. Unlike Mr. Bridgeman, he has not the riotous 
love of action and of color brought out in the French 
studio where he worked. His choice of subject is 
simple and the range of his palette equally so. 

His ‘‘Market Boats at Stresa,” is one of the most di- 
rect and pleasing of the considerable number of pictures 
and of studies he exhibits, and thesame can be said of 
“Un Jeu de Quilles,” that is a little more ambitious 
than the first. 

As far as events in art go, these cxhibitions of 
the Salmagundi, a regular exhibition, and that or 
Mr. Blackman’s work,an irregular exhibition—or, if one 
prefers it, an exhibition unlooked for and in the na- 
ture rather of a surprise—and the opening on Tuesday 
of the Brooklyn Art Association constitute the events 
of the week. There are not very many pictures in the 
Brooklyn collection, and many of them are by foreign- 
ers and loaned. The idea of this exhibition is 
an excellent one—it will continue open for 
ten days and without charge. Mr. Bridgeman’s ‘‘ Door 
of the Mosque” is there, a brilliant color scheme and 
harmonious in every way. There aie some men whose 
sense of color overpowers everything beside, even to 
the exclusion of correct line. The French are the 
greatest masters probably of color and of correct line. 
There is an excellent article in the Century Magazine 
of this month on the school of the Beaux Arts in Paris, 
and any one who has read that article knows immedi- 
ately what attention, and almost slavish drudgery, the 
artist in drawing undergoes. Mr. Bridgeman is 
thoroughly French in that he is never slovenly in line, 
and perhaps that is one of the best things that ean be 
said about a man. 

By the way, one ought not to miss seeing the mono- 
type drawings atthe Salmagundi Club. The mono- 
type is an entirely new process, and these are the first 
that have been exhibited in New York. In Boston Mr. 
Chas. Walker has already etched and shown several 
plates and proofs. The peculiarity of the monotype is, 
as its name indicates sufficiently enough, that only one 
copy may be taken from the plate that suffers in the 
process, therefore the possessorof the proof has the 
conviction that no one else can possib y procure a 
duplicate. There may only be a replica, as artists 
designate the copy of an artist’s picture by himself. 
As for instance, though perhaps it is not widely 
known, there are several replicas of Rosa Bonheur’s 
celebrated Horse Fair in existence, signed and painted 
by herself. 

Briefly the monotype may be described as a draw- 
ing made with ordinary printers’ ink on a copper-plate, 
and the impression taken without biting in the lines 
by acids,or by cutting them in the plate with tools. The 
ink of course does not survive the taking of this 
first impression, and is wiped off from the plate. It is 
a work that closely resembles etching bitten in with 
acids, and is the revival and perfecting of a process 
first conceived and attempted by a French etcher, 
some years ago C. H. R. 


ACCIDENTS FROM ELEoTRICAL Lamps.—At the recent 
Electrical Exhibition in Paris several accidents, some 
of a singular character, occurred to persons who were 
careless in the handling of the wires and the apparatus. 
It is reported that on one occasion a gentleman was 
leaning over to examine closely an interesting machine, 
when his gold watch made a connection between two 
conducting wires which happened to be exposed. The 
chaip immediately became red-hot and set fire to the 
waistcoat, against which part of it rested. The fol- 
lowing day another man was almost killed by a dyna- 
mo-electric machine. Part of the conducting-wire was 
not insulated, and was lying on the floor. He touched 
the stand of a lamp which formed part of the conduct- 
ing system. His body then formed a connection 
through the ground to the naked wire, and his muscles 
contracted so as to cause his hand to clench the lamp, 
Ten lamps were in circuit at the time, and so much 
current was passed through him that eight of them 
wele extinguished. He was powerless to unclasp his 
hand. Every muscle in his body was paralyzed. His 
fact was distorted; his lungs were so acted upon that 
he could scarcely breathe. He could only utter a faint 
and unnatural cry. The workmen in the place fled 
from the workshop, believing that some explosion 
was about to happen. A friend came up and tried to 
unlock his hand, but finding this impossible lifted his 
legs from the ground. This broke the circuit, and his 


ble parents. 


hands were released, while burning sparks flew from 
his hands in the action breaking the circuit. He was 
insensible, but has recovered and devised an improve- 
ment to the lamp which will prevent a recurrence of 
such an accident. 


Unper-Water Lamps.—A new method of illumina- 
ting the tanks at the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, 
was lately shown by means of the ‘Faure’ electric 
battery, and which;so far as it went, was of u success- 
ful character. The lights shown were, to the number 
of six, submerged in the tank at the foot of the west 
staircase with excellent effect, showing up every fish 
and plant with great distinctness—a result impossible 
to attain under the old system of, gas illumination. One 
of the great advantages of the electric over the gas 
lighting system is that the fish do not seem to mind 
in the least the] close proximity of the incandescent 
lamps, while at the same time they do not suffer from 
the noxious emanations evolved during the combus- 
tion of gas. Under Mr. Faure’s system a steady light 
of almost any intensity can be obtained, while the en- 
gines, which can be run without cessation during the 
whole of the twenty-four hours of the day, effect a 
great saving by their power of storing the electric 
energy, while at the same time they obviate the danger 
of a sudden accidental extinction of the other light 
employed. The electricity used for the lighting of 
the tank was generated in Woolwich and carried down 
tc the aquarium, where it arrived but a short time be- 
before it was used. : 


TURNER, THE ARTIST.—Turner’s reputation as an art- 
ist is a most peculiar one. In both England and Amer- 
ica he is the painted whose works have had the most _ 
enthusiastic admirers and the most severe and bitter 
critics. He was born in London in 1775, of very hum- 
His father was a barber; a cheerful, 
chatty, old fellow, but stingy and sordid, who praised 
his son only once in his life, and that was for saving 
ahalfpenny. His father wanted to make him a bar- 
ber, but he had the sense that very few fathers have, 
even in prosperous circumstances, to give his son the 
best ‘opportunities for study he was able, when the 
young artist unmistakably showed his talent. ‘Turner 
was successful almost from the start, but was always 
regarded as eccentric both in his manners and work. 
He was always personally a morose and disagreeable 
man, perhaps, it is said, because of unrequited love. 
** Ungracious, reserved, unloved, Turner stands out as 
the least enviable of successful men.” 


Guiass Typzk.—The experiments which have been 
made in France, with a view-to the substitution of 
printing-type made of toughened glass in place of 
metal, have proved quite encouraging. The advan- 
tages in the point of cleanliness would, it is alleged, 
be not insignificant. The toughened glass is natu- 
rally much harder than the usual metallic composition, 
and can hardly be crushed out of shape by those small 
accidents which shorten the life and mar the beauty of 
the type now employed. The glass, too, is capable of 
being cast into more delicate forms, so that the differ- 
ence between the thin and thick strokes can be more 


clearly defined. 


Lieut aND THE Eves.—The brilliant light 
of the electric arc is found to be much less dangerous 
to the eyes than was for some time believed. So high 
a medical authority as the London ‘‘ Lancet” reports 
that but one case of serious injury from exposure to 
the dazzling light has come under its notice, and in 
that instance the exposure was unusually severe and 
prolonged. 


Mag. Tussaup’s Way Works.—Probably the best 
waxwork exhibition that ever was is the well-known 
Madame usaud’s ; and yet nine out of every ten of the 
‘distinguished characters” are as palpably dead wax 
as an empty honeycomb. Madame Tussaud herself 
was, in drawing and modeling, a pupil of a certain M. 
Curtius, her own uncle, an artist employed by Louis 
XVI. ; and she herself gave instructions to the sadly 
famous Madame Elizabeth. This connection accounts 
for the prominence of the model of the guillotine, of 
Marat dead, and of the various beheaded Revolution- 
ists. The collection of Napoleonic relics betokens 
the sympathy of the old lady and her successors 
with the Conqueror, whose first step nad at least the 
advantage of restoring order. After the Reign of Terror, 
which she had witnessed, Madame Tussaud left France, 
and exhibited her collection as a traveling show on 
English ground. At last she settled down in London, 
where her successors have multiplied the ‘‘distin- 
guished characters” as fast as occasion called for 
them; but some still living can remember youthful 
visits to the show, when the shrewd, clever, and really 
talented old lady herself recieved the shillings at the 
door. 
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BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The receivt of all new publieations delivered at 
the Editorial Rooms of this paper wili be acknowl- 
edged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publishers 
orill sonfer a favor by promptly advising us of any 
omsssion in this reapect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in ali cases. | 

Brosst, & Co., Allentown, Pa. 

“Commentary on the Book of Mark.” By Re- 

vere F. Weidner. 
R. WORTHINGTON & Co., N. Y. 
‘*Mary Stuart.” By Charles Algernon Swin- 


burne. 
UNITED BRETHREN Pus. Dayton, O. 


** Seneca and Kant.” By‘Rev. W. ‘T. Jackson. 
Lee & SHEPARD, N. Y. 
* The Unseen Hand,” By Eliza Kellogg. 
“The Unfortunate Island.” By Max Adeler. 
F. H. REVELL, Chicago. 
‘**The Yule Log.” By Rose Hartwick Thorpe. 
& HUNT. 
** What the Angels Saw on Christmas Eve.” 
J. R. Osaoop & Co., Boston. 
**Garfleld and Education.” By Pres. Uinsdale, 


B. A. 
 THomas WHITTAKER. 


‘Milly; or, The Hidden Crown.” By Ellen Lucy 


Guernsey. 
CLARENDON PRESS. 


** Aspect of Poetry.”” John Campbell Shairp. 
MACMILLAN & Co., N. Y. 

“The Adventures of Herr Baby.” 
Molesworth. 

** Milly and OHy.” By Mra. T. H. Ward. 

A. 8. BARNES. 

“The Opium Habit.” By Fred. Heman Hub- 
bard. 

** Cours de Francais.’’ By J. H. Norman. 

APPLETON & Co. 

*Gems of Thought.” By Prof. Chas. North- 

end. 


By Mrs. 


A. D. F. & Co.,N. Y. . 

** The Legend of the Baboushka.” By Julia C. 
R. Dorr. 7 
STRAHAN & Co., London, England. 

** Sugar and Spice and All That’s Nice.” By J. 
K, and V. B. 
ROBERTS BRos. 

** Sermon of a Year.” By Edward E. Hale. 

** Ballads and Sonnets.’’ By Dante Gabriel Ros 


Betti. 
MORAVIAN PuB. OFFICE. 


Daily Texts, 1582. 
I. K. Funk & Co, 
*“ Studies in the Book of Mark.” 
Hughe. 


By D. C. 


HARPER & Bros. 
**The Mendelessohn Family. 2 vols. By Sebastian 


Hensel, 
Franklin Square Library. 


** Sir Christopher Wren.” By Lucy Phillimore. 


GEO. MUNRO. 
Seaside Library. 

** A Grape from a Thorne.” By James Payn. 

** The Golden Tress.” By F Du Boisgobey. 

** The Vicar’s People.’”’ By Geo. Manville Fenn. 

‘*The Crime of the Opera House.” By F. Du 
Boisgobey. 

MAGAZINES. 

Harper’s Monthly Magazine.  Littell’s Living 
Age. North American Review. Nineteenth Cen- 
tury. Contempory Review. The Magazine of Art. 
Science for All. Parts 30,31 and 32. The Wyom- 
ing Monthly. Speculative Philosophy. Atlantic 
M onthly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MISS DORA WHEELER'S 
PRIZE PAINTING BOOK 


Should be examined before you decide upon a 
Christmas book for any boy or girl under sixteen, 

Because; *‘ It is very much the best American 
picture book of the season that has reached us.”— 
[N. Y. World. 

Because; “It will be great fan for the children 
to color the pictures whether they compete for the 
prizes or not.”—{New England Momestead. 

Because: ** Entirely apart from this competition, 
the book is a rarely attractive volume, even in this 
season of remarkable picture books.”—N. Y. 
Observer. 

Because; *‘ It will compare favorably with any 
English publication both in beauty of color and 
grace of design.” —The Churchman. 

Most attractively bound, Price, $1.50, 


MRS. MARTHA J. LAMB’S 


CHRISTMAS OWL 


is ‘** a very$comical and natural owl who sits on a 
chimney holding in his claw a stocking, and proves 
to be the cover of a bright collection of ms re- 
lating to Christmas, Illustrated by spirited little 
pictures.” — The Churchman. 


Price, 50 cents. 
William Osborn Stoddard’s 


ESAU HARDERY, 


A novel of American life, 1s again in stock. 

* Plain and penitent ‘ Esau Hardery,’ cool and 
cynical * Dr. E gerton,’ and smart and saucy ‘Binns 
the blacksmith,’ the principal scoffers of the com- 

y, aim all their blows against pharisaism and 


‘hypocrisy, while ‘Mrs. Lawrence,’ * Mrs, Har- 


robin’ and ‘ Lester Mott’ are shining examples of 
true goodness.”—([Philadelphia 


**Vivid and earnest.” ‘* Wholesome and viva- 
cious.” Exquisitely bound, $1.50. 


WHITE & STOKES, Publishers, 


1152 Broadway, New York. 
The above can be had of any publisher, or will 
be mailad to any address by the publishers on re- 


ceipt of the price, 


A BRILLIANT SUCCESS. 
Tawa NYS 
ARTISTIC SETTING OF MRS. BRINE’S EXQUISITE SERIES OF HOME BALLADs, ENTITLED 


MY BOY AND 1; or, ON THE Roap TO SLUMBERLAND. 


‘* The most noteworthy piece of art in book: form that the year has produced.”—{The Liverpool (Eng- 


land) Mail. 
‘** This must certainly be set down as the most nearly re publication of the present season. We 


have had nothing at all like it in originality of conception, nothing snywhere resembling it in novelty of 
detai!, a'd n thing, we think, exceeding it in the refinement and beauty of sentiment of which it is the 
expression. The delicacy avd beauty of the poem wil) make the sympathetic reader forget even the strange- 
ness and beauty of its dress.”’—[{The Literary World (Boston). 

*.* The publisher begs to state that, owing to the great pressure for copies of this book, he will be forced 
to issue another large edition. In ordering from your bookseller, please ask him to register the order with 


blish t 
PRICE $5.00. 


** The same child instinct which leads ‘ the little people of God’ to recognize lovers of children at sight 
will attract them to a book like this, in which verses and pictures alike are clearly inspired by a love for 
children and a warm sympathy for them.”—[Boston Journal. 


TUTTI FRUTTI; 
A Boose of Songs. 


BY LAURA LEDYARD AND W. T. PETERS. 


PRICE $1.50. 
Three cash prizes, asgregating $400, will be‘awarded in March, 1882, for the three best colorings of one 
or more pictures in this elégant book. Competition strictly limited to amateurs not over twenty years of 
age. For further particulars address the publisher. The following eminent artists have kindly consented 


to act as the jury of award: 
LOUIS C. TIFFANY. JOHN LA FARGE,. ELIHU VEDDER. 


Copies 0f these books can be ordered through your bookseller, or will be mailed, post-paid, and carefully 
packed to any address on receipt af the price. 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, Publisher, 19 Park Place, N. Y. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW. 


AMERICAN “AESSEN GER Valuable to pastors, lay workers, 

* and Christians, as well as being 

admirably suited for general distribution. MonTHiy. All single addresses 30 cents a year. 
copies, $1.19, postpaid ; 20 copies, $3.90, postpaid ; 40 copies, $6, or $6.80, postpaid. 


MONTHLY. 8 copfes to one address, $1, postpaid; 100 to one address, $12, postpaid. 
MO R N I N G i G HT for the little ones, beautifwely illustrated, and printed 
: » inlarge type. It can We divided, thus making it a 
semi-monthly. Scopies to one address, $1, postpaid; 100 copie one address, $12, postpaid. 


ery page. A weeely paper, with one 
number in\each quarter beautifully colored. 50 cents a y 


; 10 copies to one address, $3.50. 
ILLUSTRATED CHRISTIAN WEEKLY 
Is the only high! 


weekly payer in the United States. It is 
PURE, 


CTIVE, 
STIMULATING, «nd 
BEAUTIFUL. HELPFUL. 


It contains during the year above 400 costly and elegant engravings, and every number has some- 
thing to suit each member of t family. Its Contributions, 8. 8S. Lessons, Stcries, Illustrations, Edi- 
torials, Outlook, and Items are of ge nd permanent_jnterest. $82.50 a year, post-paid. 


American Tract Society, 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


BOSTON, 52 Bromfield St., PHILADELPHIA, 1512 Chestnut St., 
ROCHESTER, 75 State St., CHICAGO. 50 Madison St. 


MARK, 
18 8 2. 


LESSON HELPER. 


The “Lesson Helper Quarterly” contains the Scripture 
Text of the International Lessons, both old and new ver- 
sions; Questions for all Grades of Scholars; Explanatory 
Practical, Devotional and Illustrative Notes; Opinions of 
the Best Commentators; Maps; Reviews; Opening and 
Closing Exercises, etc. Fifty pages every quarter. 

“Tt is a Marvel of Condensed Information.” 


The Spiritual and Devotional Notes are by 


EIGHT CENTS A QUARTER. THIRTY CENTS A YEAR. 
Only Five Cents a Quarter in Quantities of Twenty and over. 


Published by Eugene R, Smith, 74 Bible House, New York. 


illustrated religious undenominatio 


HUGHES’ COMMENTARY. Terse, simple and plain exposi- 
tions. Abundance of biographical, historical and geographical mate- 
rial for each lesson. Furnishes an organized aud practical form of the 
forty-eight lessons for 1882. Each is analyzed, words and phrases ex- 
plained, and persons and places described. Adapted to whatever ver- 
sion used. Descriptive circular free. Price. paper, 60 cts; cloth, $1 00. 

I. K. FUNK & CO., Publishers, 10 and 12 Dey St., New York. 


HOW TO GET 


“GOOD 


FREE FOR ONE YEAR. 


A CHARMING CHRISTMAS PRESENT. 


A Year's Subscription to the 
Magazine of Art, 


Order of us either of books named below. Will Only $3.50. 
be sent post paid, with copy of our large, illustrated siaielin 
aper, for one year: 2 
PVincent’s Lesson Commentary........... $1 25 JANUARY NUMBER NOW READY, 
Peloubet’s Select Notes................... 1 25 SEE IT. 
Revised New Testament.................. 00 
Americanized Revised New Testament... 150 | CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 
*Goop WorK” is furnished to Sunday-schools, NEW YORK. 


in clubs of ten or nn 35 cents a copy for one 


for 1882. Address, “PO” | THREE CHRISTMAS CAROLS, 1881. 


By D 2 hundred. ‘‘ Birth of Christ," 
Cc. R. BACKALL, Cantata of pases, 20 cents. Send for samples. 
26 Great Jones street, New York. | & SON, 


GORDO 13 East l4th St., New York. 


**4saman is known by hia company, 
a man’s company may be known by his 
manner of expressing 


THE VERBALIST : 


A Manual devoted to Brief D’scussions of the 
Right and the Wrong Useof Words, and to 
some other Matters of Interest to those who 
would Speak and Write with Propriety, in- 
cluding a Treatise on Punctuation. By AL 
FRED AYRES. 

** We remain shackled by timidity til! we have 
learned to speak with propriety.” —JOHNSON. ~ 
Just ready. 18mo, cloth, extra. Price $1. 


THE ORTHOEPIST: 


A Pronouncing Manual. containing about 
Three Thousand Five Hundred Words, in- 
cluding a Considerable Number of the 
Names of Foreign Authors, Artists, etc., 
that are often mispronounced. By ALFRED 
AYRES, author of ‘*‘ The Verbalist.” 

*“'This little boox has been made for the use of 
those who aim to have their practice in speakin 
English conform to the most approved orthoépica 
usage.”—From Preface. 

“The Orthoépist”’ has passed throngh ten edi- 
tions within the year since it was published. 

18mo, cloth, extra. Uniform with ‘* The 
Verbalist.””. Price #1. 

Verbalist ” and the ** Orthoépist are ele- 


gant hand-volumes, handsomely printed and bound, 
with gilt or red edges. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by 
mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


D. Appleton & Co., Publishers, 


1, 2, 3 & 5 BOND STREET, N. Y. 
A BEAUTIFUL POEM. 


By Rev. S. HAGEMAN. 


See what the great poets say of it: 

“Ts full of fine imaginations.” —Henry W. Long- 
fellow. 

***Silence’ has afforded me great pleasure in 
reading it.”—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

** Its author has bronght to it a fine poetic entbu- 
siasm, which is felt in every stanza,”"—W. Cullen 

ant. 

*** Silence ’ is a poem of great poetical beauty.” — 
James McCosh, President Princeton College. 
Full gilt, cloth, illastrated, $2. Sold by the Trade. 

Also by the same author one entitled, “ Green 
wood and Other Poems,” illustrated, $2. 


Cilristinas & NewY car's Cards 


Fine Stationery and Engraving. 
Prang’s Prize Cards, 


Anda large assortment of Imported Cards at Whole- 
sale Prices. 


MONOGRAMS, CRESTS, VISITING AND 
WEDDING CARDS, 


ENCRAVED & PRINTED. 


ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY FILLED. 
Just Published. 


D. S. PILLSBURY, 
680 Sixth Ave. N. Y. 


KEATE SANBORN’S 
PURPLE AND GOLD. 
THE CHOICEST 


OF THE 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Inquire at the tookstores. 


The Nursery of 1881 


Bound in Cloth, Green and Gold. 


e 
S@ For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price, by 
THE NURSERY PUBLISHING CO. 
36 Bromfield Street. Boston, Maza. 


MUSLC BOOKS FUR THE HOLIDAYS, 


CLUSTER OF SONG. 


A new collection of the choicest songs of the day 
both standard and popular, by the best authors 
With piano accompaniment. Hoard Covers, 82. 
Cloth, $2.50. A very handsome holiday edition 
in cloth, gilt, $3.25. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 


Gems of Sacred Music (not hymns) arranged in an 
attractive, tasteful manner, as solos for the piano- 
forte, by Albert W. Berg, from the best ancient and 
modern masters. Novel in design and useful and 
attractive in contents. Price, in boards, $7.50; 
cloth, $2. 


Little Lays for Lads & Lasses. 


collection of lovel 
ords and Music are 


An ‘unique and charmin 
songs for children. The 


original, and the entire contents simple, refined 
and child-like. By Wade Whipple. Boards, 78 
cents; cloth, $7. 

ae of any of the above mailed on receipt o 


Published by 
WM. A. POND & CO., 


25 Unien Square, New York City, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION 


Vou. XXTV., No. 25. _ 


Farm and Garden 


freezing down. 


One object of The Christian Union is to Gos- | 
pelizeali the iidustrial functions of life. 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


The interests of agriculture deserve more atten- | 
tion from the Government than they have yet re- | 
ceived. The farms of the United States afford 
homes and employment fer more than one-half our 
people, and furnish much the largest part of our 
exports. Asthe Government lights our coasts for 
ihe protection of mariners and the benejit of com- 
merce, 80 it should give to the tiller of the soil the 
lights of practicai science and experience. 

JAMES A. GARFIELD. | 


the stones in the winter. Small stones can 
be piled in heaps, and large ones can be raised 
from the ground, merely to keep them from 
Large stones can be handled 
in winter by simply hitching a rope around 


them, and with the important advantage of 
Rot plowing up the field. 


I think that such 
stones are much more easily handled with 
about a foot of snow on the ground, as such a 
depth of snow tends to prevent any pitching 


or rolling, which always causes annoyance. 


Stones for building purposes can be hauled 
to better advantage in winter than in sum- 
mer. 

Winter is a good time to prepare for chang- 
ing or repairing the fences on the farm. In 


drawing manure in winter it is not advisable 
to pile it, unless for the purpose of decom- 


EDUCATED FARMERS. 


Lawyers, physicians, clergymen 
literary men make the discipline of their | 
intellect a constant study. They read | 


more, think more, write more, than the 
laboring classes. The difference between | 
the educated and uneducated portions of | 
society isa real difference. Nowa proud 
and lazy fellow may rail and swear at’ 
this, and have his labor for his pains. , 
There is only one way really to get over | 
it, and that is to rear up a generation of | 
well-educated, thinking, reading farmers | 
and mechanics. Your skill and industry | 
are felt; and they put you in these re-. 
spects ahead of any other class. Just as 
soon as your heads are felt as much as_ 
your hands are, they will bring you to 
the top. 

Many of our best farmers are men of 
great natural shrewdness ; but when they 
were young they ‘‘had no chance for 
learning.” They feel the loss, and they 
are giving their children the best educa- 
tion they can. Farmers’ sons constitute 
three-fifths of the educated class. But 
the thing is.that they are not educated 
as farmers.. When they begin to study 
they leave the farm. They do not ex- 
pect to return to it. The idea of sending 
a boy to the school, the academy and the 
college, and then letting him go back to 
farming, is regarded as a mere waste of 
time and money. You see howit is even 
among yourselves. If a:boy has an edu- 
cation you expect him to be a lawyer, or 
a doctor, ora preacher. You tacitly ad- 
mit that a farmer does not need such an 
education ; and if you think so you can- 
not blame others if they follow your ex- 
ample. 

There is no reason why men of the 
very highest education should not go to 
a farm for a living. If a son of mine 
were brought up on purpose to be a 
farmer, if that was the calling which he 
preferred, I still would educate him if 
he had common sense to begin with. He 
would be as much better for it as a 
farmer as he would asa lawyer. There 
is no reason why a thoroughly scientific 
education should not be given to every 
farmer and to every mechanic.—[Henry 
Ward Beecher, in ‘‘ Flowers, Fruits and 
“arming.” 


FARM WORK IN WINTER. 


The winter season is not only a good think- 
ing season for the farmer but there is a good 
deal ‘of practical work, that can be done 
duringyhe short days, which is often neglect- 
ed. H6re is some good advice about such 
work, that a correspondent gives to us 
through the columns of the ‘‘ Country Gen- 
tleman”’ : 

Few farmers are aware how much farm 
work can be accomplished in the winter sea- 
son. Many farmers confine their operations 
in winter to hauling wood, filling the ice 
house, &c. Asmaller class, more enterpris- 
ing, draw out the manure as itis made. The 
very best farmers keep all their available 
force busy all winter. There are many kinds 
of farm work that can be performed very 
advantageously in winter. If it has become 
necessary to lay a stone wallin any part of 
the farm, and the stones are in piles so that 
they can be got at, they can be drawn much 
cheaper now than next summer. Those who 
have never tried it would be surprised to see 
how much easier a loaded ctone-boat draws 
when there is a little snow on the ground. 
When the snow is deeper, a sleigh can be 
substituted fora stone boat. Farmers who 
have stones to draw from meadows or other 
fields would do well to prepare for drawing 


posing straw or killing foul seeds. 
follewed the practice of hauling manure 


I have 


every winter, and I think the most beneficial 
results follow the practice of spreading it 
directly from the sleigh. Ihave to go over 
the fields in the spring to break up and spread 
the large lumps, but this is beneficial. The 
manure is very much more valuable when ap- 
plied in a green state, and when it is mingled 
to a great extent with frozen liquid manure, 
than if it has been allowed to leach and dry 
for months before being used. A very good 
sleigh for this purpose is made with wooden 
runners, and it is best to provide a tight box 
for the liquid manure. When the manure is 
all out, itis disposed of, there can be no further 
waste, and it fertilizes the first cr.-p on that 
field. The true principle of farming is always 
to keep ahead of the work. 


FROM THE MAIL. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to 
receive questions or suggestions for this column. 


Careful attention will be paid to all inquiries. } 


Farm and Garden Editor: 

One of our neighbors has shown me what ap- 
pears to be a gigantic bean, or bean and pea com- 
bined. The pod is thirteen and a half inches long, 
and contains fourteen beans the size of a full-grown 
lima bean, but more round. What is it? The 
gentieman who has raised a small lot of them this 
year gota single bean from an obscure place in 
this State last year, and from that one bean raised 
enough to try their flavor—which he says is cqually 
as good as the lima—and to plant quite a litile 
patch. It takes all summer for them to mature, 
but they produce enormously. They grow on 
small woody shrubs about three feet high, and 
strong enough to support themselves, branching 
out on every side, and each branch full of pods 
which hang down to the ground. [ inclose one of 
the beans, from which you may be able to ascertain 
its name and value. If it should prove to be as 
good as the lima bean it will be a great acquisition 
to the gardener, as it can be grown easily anywhere 
South of Iowa, with but one-half the labor and 
risk of that hardest of all beans to raise, the 
lima. 

Many thanks to the ('. U. for Houghton farm 
extra, and the photo of Mr. Beecher. The latter is 
a prize which I value above price. It seems to me 
The Christian Union is the best paper now pub- 
jished. Long may it continue to bless the world. 

WIND8OR, Mo. J. E. W. 


We have made thorough inquiries in regard 
to this bean, but can obtain but little iafor- 
mation about it. A gentleman in Georgia 
whom we have questioned recognizes it as 
the ‘‘ horse-bean,” a name given by the Ne- 
groes, with whom everything large in the 
vegetable line is usually prefixed with ‘‘ horse” 
or *‘ English.” He states that the beans are 
seldom found in cultivation, being more of a 
curiosity than anything else. The ‘‘horse- 
beans” of Europe are similar to the so-called 
Windsor or broad bean, which are the seeds 
of a vicia, and very different from any of our 
beans, which all belong to phascolus. We 
have no doubt that this bean is the same as 
that described by the ‘*‘ Tribune” article to 
which you refer in your postscript. Cannot 
some of our readers give us some light on the 
question ? 


Farm and Garden Editor: 


Dear Sirn:—1. Ie it a benefit or an injury to allow 
leaves to lie on a lawn during the winter months? 

2. What kind of feed and care do you advise for 
hens, that they may lay in winter? J. A. 8. 


HaRTFORD, Conn. 


1. Those who are most careful and par- 


_ticular about their lawns rake the leaves up 


into piles, let them decay during the wiater, 
and use them again in early spring as a ferti- 
lizer. This is the practice we should fol- 
low. 

2. Green food is not only the best, but itis 
a necessary food for winter use in the care of 
fowls. Cabbage is among the best and cheap- 
est green foods that can be had. Read the 
article *‘Soiling and Grazing Hens,” in the 
‘*Farm and Garden”’ for Dec. 7th, which 
contains some valuable hints on winter feed- 


ing. 


NOTES FROM E. P. ROE’S SMALL- 
FRUIT FARMS. 


The winter so far, with its freezing nights 
and thawing days, has been far from favor- 
able to small fruits, and leads us to hope 
that the ground may soon be covered with 
snow, which is, after all, the best protection 
and covering that can be afforded. In this 
connection it may be well to speak somewhat 
of the quality of hardiness as applied to fruit 
trees and vines. Hardiness becomes a leading 
question for the consideration of fruit-grow- 
ers, aud itis not always easy to decide what 
is really hardy and what 1s not. A single 
winter’s experience and observation alone 
will not doit. Many things must be taken 
into careful consideration in connection 
therewith. Has the variety in question 
winterkill d for twoor three years past under 
the same conditions and circumstances in 
each case? Was not the winterkilling the 
result of other causes than the severe freez- 
ing weather? This is very often the case, as 
is proved by the fact that in some winters 
varieties are badly injured which have been 
justly regarded for many years as perfectly 
hardy, and which have successfully with- 
stood the severe cold weather of some of our 
hardest winters. Sometimes two or more 
causes combine, and inflict an injury which is 
at once attributed to the intense winter's 
cold. A very dry Fall, followed by extreme 
cold, and sharp, freezing, dry winds, has been 
one of the great causes of winterkilling. 
In some winters we find that in many parts 
of the country fruit trees and grape vines 
are killed at the roots while the top seems 
uninjured; the buds start in spring when 
the roats are dead and black. This hap- 
pens especially on light or sandy soils 
and after a severe Fall drought. The suppo- 
sition is that the drought weakens the roots 
and permits the air and frost to enter the 
soil to an unusual depth, to the destruction 
of the vine or tree, which would not have 
occurred if the soil had been saturated with 
moisture. This is shown by the fact that in 
many instances differeut varieties are affect- 
ed nearly alike, with the same soil and ex- 
posure; but where the location is moist, or 
sheitered so as to retain the snow, all escape 
alike. Also cultivation late in the season, by 
inducing a rank growth and accumulation of 
sap, renders the plant unfit to stand severe 
freezing weather, and struck by winter in that 
condition it is killed. Again, after a drought 
in the Fall let there come later copious warm 
rains, and it generally happens that a second 
growth starts up, buds expand and leaf out, 
severe cold weather follows and as a natural 
consequence such wood is killed. We have 
had a slight experience of this condition the 
present Fall and winter. The only instance I 
know of wherein the Cuthbert raspberry was 
winterkilled was when the roots between 
the rows had been dug up in the Fall with a 
sharp spade for root cuttings, and this severe 
root pruning weakened them so much that 
they were badly winterkilled the following 
winter. During last winter I for the first 
time heard of the Turner raspberry having 
winterkilled, but surely no one would attempt 
to argue from this single instance that it was 
not a hardy variety. It is here so many are 
misled when deciding the question as to the 
hardiness of fruits, and it is very necessary 
to carefully consider all the peculiarities that 
may enter into the case before doing so. 
Hardiness is an excellent quality in fruits, no 
one will deny, and there is a very general 
demand for hardy varieties. But by no 
means should this feature, excellent though 
it may be, crowd out those fruits possessed 
of higher flavor, greater productiveness or 
larger size, though they may be somewhat 
tender and requiring protection in winter. 
The taste ofthe public is being educated, in 
these days of cheap and abundant fruit, to a 
higher standard, and it may not be long be- 
fore the cry will not be for hardiness, but for 
fine quality and beauty. 

H. G. Corner, 


CORNWALL-ON-HupsON, N. Y. 


SUGGESTIONS. 


Why some farmers do not succeed : 

They are not active and industrious. 

They are slothful in everything. 

They do not Keep up with improvements. 

They are wedded to old methods. 

They give no attention to details. 

They think small things not important. 
_ They take no pleasure in their work. 

They regard labor as a misfortune. 

They weigh and measure stingily. 

They are wasteful and improvident. 

They let their gates sag and fall down. 

They will not make compost. 

They let their fowls roost in the trees. 

They have no shelter for stock. 


They do not curry their horses. 
They leave their plows in the field. 
They hang the harness in the dust. 
They put off greasing the wagon. 
They starve the calf and milk the cow. 
They don’t know the best is the cheapest. 
They have no method or system. 
They have no ears for home enterprise. 
They see no good in a new thing. 
They never use paint on the farm. 
They prop the barn door with a rail. 
They milk the cows late in the day. 
They have no time to do things well. 
They don’t believe in rotation of crops. 
They do not read the best books and news- 
papers. 
—Southern Monthly. 


—A writer in the ‘‘ Country Gentleman” 
suggests a cooperative system by which 
farmers of small means might have the use of 
expensive and valuable tools at little cost. 
‘*There are many tools, the use of which be- 
ing needed by a farmer for a day or two only, 
are too expensive, even for such as have 
means in plenty, to buy for the little use they 
have for them—such as grain drills, manure- 
spreaders, tedders, lug and circular saws, etc. 
—and so they toil on in the hardest way, doing 
their work at a great disadvantage, in a much 
poorer manner and at a great loss of time. 
One can travel in any direction through a 
farming district for iniles without finding 
such tools, much as they would better and 
facilitate farm operations, thought they might 
be available if a half dozen farmers would 
unite in the purchase and use them in com- 


mon.” This is certainly worth trying. 


—This open weather, with muddy roads, 
makes it all-important that horses should be 
thoroughly groomed. Take especial pains 
with the feet and limbs. Scratches, that pest | 
of many valuable horses, is caused oftener by 
dirt being allowed to remain in the fetlocks 
than in any other way. Clean the ankles 
thoroughly. We have little faith in close 
shearing of the hair about the hoof. Keep it 
fairly trimmed, and brush briskly. This 
keeps up the circulation and promotes health. 


HORSFORD)’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A BRAIN RESTORER. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate restores the 
brain when worried by the wear and tear of 
an active business life. 


The American Agriculturist 


ENCLISH OR CERMAN. 
Vol. 41. 
Price, Post-paid, per Year, $1.50. 
751 Broadway, New York City. 


(Opposite Astor Place. ) 


HOME AND FARM. 


FIFTY CENTS PER ANNUM. 
SEND FOR SPECIMEN COPIES, 


Agents’ Outfit, and our new and Attractive Premium 
Catalogue. 


Addresas, 


Home and Farm, 


Care B, F. Avery & Sons, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FARMERS’ REVIEW, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 

deals especially with the BUSINESS SIDE of 
farming. Its weekly crop reports are compiled 
from the observations of 1,000 correspondents in 
the field. Its market reports and commercial re- 
views of farm products have been proven remark- 
ably accurate and valuable, ‘It takes strong anti- 
monopoly ground. Price $1.50 per year. 


endid new Catal e of Trees, Plants, Seeds, 
= Gra: and Small Fruits free. Specimen cop 
est Fruit and Flower Paper publish 
tra inducements to Club Agents and thore 
to sell our plants. Our 4-page Small 
ctor (new edition) tells how to pliant, 
; post-paid, 2c. Address, 


PURDY, of Palmyra, N. Y. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Financial and Snsurance, 


=—= 


THE WEEK. 

The proceedings in Congress during 
the week can bardly be accounted as im- 
portant, save as preparatory to legisla. 
tion after the helidays. The question of 
finance has very properly commanded 
an unusual interest. Iu the Senate a 3- 
per cent. funding bill has been intro- 
duced by Senator Sherman, wituout the 
objectionable features of tiie one which 
was passed at the Iast session of Con- 

ress, and vetoed by President Hayes. 

here is no evercive cliuse in it respect- 
ing the banks, and itis as good a bill as 
could be passed, provided the necessily 
or expdiency of passing any funding 
bill existed at the present time. The 
chances of a failure in any attempt to 
negotiate a 3 percent. bond, and the 
temporary unsettling of the money mar- 
ket by such a negotiation, if it could be 
done, makes the wisdom ‘of such a bill 
very doubtful—cspecially since its suc- 
cess would be of comparatively small 
moment — now that our principal 
national bond only bears 34 per cent. 
We believe, however, that the bill intro- 
duced into the Ifouse by ex-Speaker 
Randal), which retains all of the objec- 
tionable features of the Carlisle amend- 
ment, will be antagonized by Senator 
Sherman’s bill, and between them both 
the condition will hardly change from 
the present one, which is very satisfac- 
tory to the business community. We 
have had additional evidence during the 
week of the ill-effects of the influence of 
the government financial operations on 
bank funds, the money market having 
been kept stringent for the greater part 
of the weck, with the rate ranging from 
6 per cent. to one sixteenth per diem 

remium, all on account of the lock- 
ing up of funds in the Treasury from 


the large surplus in revenues now being } 


eollected. The bonds (35,000,000) which 
were sent in on Wednesday, under the 
106th call issued by the new Secretary of 
the Treasury, gare the money market an 
easier tendency, tut such relief is fitful 
and extremely vexatious, because it is 
not uniform in its workings, but. keeps 
all markets, and all commercial and 
bank relations, in a stateof fever and un- 
certainty. The sooner some legislative 
remedy is applied to this serious evil to all 
branches of trade, the more satisfactory 
ijt will be to all excerpt mere speculators. 
The markets af Wall Street have suf- 
fered from stringent’ money, and now, 
after it seems easier, advantage is taken 
by holders of securities to market a large 
volume of stocks, which for the time kas 
quite deranged prices. Other influences 
have combined, such as an unsettled 
market in London, and some difficulties 
connected with the ne gotiations of new 
securities in some of the extensive lines 
of railway building in the Southwest, to 
affect seriously the quotations of the 
securities of several of these new enter- 
prises. The rtmors in this latter instance 
are not confirmed. We some time ago 
recommended investment in some of the 
old Southern railway stocks, and have 
an opportunity now of pointing to a 
rise in Louisville and Nashville, Nash- 
ville and Chattagooga, and Richmond and 
- Danville stocks as confirming our recom- 
mendations. Some of these stocks are 
now up from 2 to 40 per ‘cent. within 
the past few months. The money mar- 
ket closes casy, with a favorable bank 
statement showing an increase reserve of 
about &700,000 from last week. 


DIAMONDS. 


A SPECIALTY. 
FINE WATCHES. RICH JEWELRY. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, 


STORE, 171 Broapway, Cor. Cortlandt 
‘Street, N. Y. 


CONTINENTAL IN CO., 


100 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


ere 196 
far al other claiias 
errere seer 206, 135 70 
$3.958.710 4 
oe 50,000 


Jan. Ist, 1981...83,888,719 41 
Fun 
T. HOPE, Pres't. 


& SELIGMAN & CO,, 


BANEKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Credit or Travelers, 


of the New ¥ 


Banking and Financial. 


We bave just issued a pamphlet, copies 
of which can be obtained at our office, 
giving an account of the completion of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Railway to 
Newport News, and also of the Eliza- 
bethtown, Lexington and Big Sandy 
R. R., forming the connection between 
the Chesapeake and Ohio and its allied | ™ 
lines west, southwest and northwest. 


The company are now ready to sell the 
$2,000,000 six per cent. bonds of 1911, 
issued on the completed road to Newport 
News. Price par and accrued interest. 
The net earnings of the road over oper- 
ating expenses for the nine months of 
1881 have been at the rate of about 
#850,000 for the year; or more 
than three times the amount neces- 
sary to meet the interest on the Pur- 
chase Money Funding Bonds and the 
bonds of Series A, and considerably 
more than double the amount required 
to meet the interest on these and on the 
#2,000,000, Bonds of 1911. 


The earnings for this period have been 
to a large extentfrom the loeal business 
of the road alone, and without any con- 
tribution to the business to be derived 
from the opening of the Elizabethtown, 
Lexington and Big Sandy connection and 
the extension to Newport News, which 
must largely increase its net earnings the 
coming year. 


FISK & HATCH, 


5 Nassan Street, New York. 


ALONZO FOLLETT 


No 9 Wall St. 


Negotiations of Prime Com- 
mercial paper at Low Rates 
Does not solicit and will not 
take hold of any but concerns 
whose paper is Ar. 


AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, | 


56 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
4314 LIBRARY STREET, PHILADEL- 
PHIA, PORTLAND BLOCK, CHI- 
CAGO. 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT furnished 


and Private Investors 
CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail- 
and their bonds purchased or n ated 

FINANC SIAL INEGOTIA TIONS corducted for 
States, Counties, pours and for Railroad 
GON and other C 

CONDBCT THE TNANG IAL REORGAN- 

IZATION of Railroad Con spans es and other 
tions whose isin the of Receivers or 
BUY AND INVESTMENT SECU- 
on Commiss 
BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED or 
mua them into interest-paying investinen 

and other information on ap- 
plication. 


JOHN C. SHORT, President. - 
JOHN C. NEW, Vice-President. 
WM. P. WATSON, Secy. and Treas. 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe | 


Insurance Co., 
45 William 


Vy eston Keondc Go. 
Bankers. 


CHICACO, ILL. 


We have choice Municipal and School 
BONDS of Western States for sale; also 
Chicago G per ct. Car Trust Certificates, aud 
are purchasers of the sante. 

Bavking in all branches. 

‘ollections made with immediate advice 
pas ment or rensoen given for non-pay- 


ore igu Exchange. 


GOLP= 
PENs 


PENCILS, HOLDERS, GASES, te. 


THE CALLI-GRAPHIC PEN. 


“GOLD PEN ant RUBBER HOLDER, co ontzlning 
ink for severa! writing. Can be carried the 
‘for use. A lumury to parsons 


pocket. Always re 
who care to preserve their individuality in writ pe. 


MABIE, TODD & BAPD, 


180 way, New York. 
for ce- List. 
Qur Goons ARE ‘Sean BY Firrat-CLass DEALER? 


Children’s Clothing a specialty ; Complete 
Outfits for BOYS, GIRLS and BABIES al! 


INVESTMEN 


where, and lower prices. 
to orders by mail. 


BEST 


Catalogues free. 


315 Sixth Ave.. 
bet. 19th & 20th St. 
New York. 

RESEAT YOUR CHAIRS. 

The Fiber Chair Seat, 
leatuer finish (brown, green 
er maroon), may be fasten- 
el to any ch air with brase- 
he vad Price, up to 14 
inch, 30 cents: 17 or lsineb, 
42 cents . Sent by mail, fit 
ted on receipt of paper — 
tern with price and 6c. post 
awe per seat. Small 
for 3c. stamp. Strong and 
hendsome. Nails l0c. per 
Beat. 


HARWOOD CHAIR SEAT CO., 
24 Washington St., Boston. 


SOLD BY THE TRADE. 


and Agents supplied with Dane 

Match Cases. Secured 
by three Patents. The best selling article in the 
market. Send for Circular and Prices. 


F. 8. DANGERFIELD, Manufacturer, 
Auburn, New York. 
00% . CHAFFIN & CO., Richmond, Va. 


VIRGINIA FARMS AND MILLS sor 
TS POPULARITY IS UNPARAL LELED:! 
130 000SOLD= 


or exehance. Write for sree catalogue. 
rondertal avd incrensing dema 


Lire OF GARFIELD $2 


his work is Profnsely Illustrated, telia the entire 
of his life and tragic death ; 
has been critically revised and approved by one of 
his most intimate personal friends ; has far outsold 
al] other editions because the best and cheapest, and 
our TERMS to AGENTS are the most liberal of any. 
Superb Steet Plate Portraits Free! 50e. 
For enh ‘of excellence, stability, success of agents 
aud terms, address at ence, 


HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., Phila, 


BAY male and female agents to > sel 
Turks atterns. Address with stamp, 
. 8. Frost & Co, iddeford, Maine. 


KD for the Best an 
ks and Bibles. 


A Picts da Fastes 
33 per cen National Publishizz Co., Phila., Pa. 


$77 


nts. Outfitfree. 


. Augusta, Me. 
pays to sell our 


a Year an’ expenses to 
Address P. 0. VICKER 


Elewant Genuine Chromo Card 
with name léc. SNOW & CO. 


eriden, Conn. 


Rubber Stamps 
ro., ClevelandO, 


-Printin 


no two alike, alike, 
Circulars free arper & 


_——— 


Gentleman’s Best Low-priced WATCH 
$5 on earth FREE for sample toAgentsonly Send 
name to Rameavicun a. Watch Co., Philadelphia. 


Gold-Edge & Chromo Cards, name on !0c. Book of 
Samples 25c. F. M. Shaw & Co., Jersey City, N.J. 


50 


'C Organs 27 stows, 10 set reeds only 890 
BEATTY So $125 up. Rare Holiday 
ready. Write or call on tty, Washington, N.J 


me 


PECIAL TREATMENT OF ALL Mental 
and Nervous Disorders if required. 
Solicited. 


528 Seve 
Oo to 25 guaranteed 
$100 our Mould as 


Clothes Line. Sells readily at eve 
ples free, Address GIRARD Ww IRE CO., Phi 


M.D., 
nth Avenue, New York City. 


for Young West End Institute, ew | 


ages up to 16 years. BETTERstyles, BETTER | 
made, BETTER fitting than can be had elsc- | 
Special attention | 


6° Bonds. 


A limited amount of the /7rst Cone 
solidated Mortgage Bonds of the 


South Carolina Raiiway Co. 


for Sale. ‘These Bonds have forty 
years to run from their date, Oct 1, 
1880. They bear interest at the rate 
of 6 per cent., payable semi-annually 
in New York or Charleston, S. C. 

The total issue of these Bonds 
amounts to $5,000,coo on 243 miles 
of road. The price of the bonds is 
102% and accrued interest. 

For further information and for the 
bonds apply to 


Fohn S. Barnes, 
No. 18 Wadd Streek 


Chase & Higginson, 


a4 Pine Street, 


A VALUABLE PRESENT !! 


We recently purchased at Shavies Sale. the entife stock 
of adeak rin ted laces, at less than one fours’ ’ 
eost of importation, wnt ch we hav reat ito handker- 


ci ilefs, Ruching “Ss, etc., n toek 6,008 
cabinets as shown in abero en E wen cabinet contains 
ONE LACE Four Wa 
Ruaching, Ince Gnish, One o Hairpin Cabi- 
net with fifty as orted hair-pins, best quality, 
One Bottle of the Ccichrated Grand Duchess Col- 
ogne with spray attachment, Ome 
Ono Glove-Buttoner, One Key-ring. one Casecon- 
taining four fuil pape rs of long-eyed needles of the ane 
uality, and twenty darners bodkins, motto needles, &c., 
c., of different kinds. ALL FOR SIXTY CENTS, 
and tix cents ex Ip pay porta 
have 2 handsome lace collar to ain of th 
ing i y ou? should prefer it. Our object in sacrificing 


these goods to the pnrblic is for the p urpose of introdne- 
in zt he GR AND DUCHESS COLOGNE he finest 
perfamery inthe World. We are satisfied that every pur- 
{this perfumery will be our permanent customer. 


REMEMBER we 5.000 these Cabinets, 
an« reserve the right to refund the Money after they are 
sold, “First come, first served.” Our illustrated cata 
logue of Laces, Notions, Fancy Goods and Jeweiry, sent 
a DEOUT a e stanips or specie. 
dress, - RI &COQO., 10 Barcla 
Street, New York. of 


EDUCATIONAL, 


EST TEACHERS, 
Ameri¢an'and Fereign, 

For every department of instruction, low or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schoola, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. Al 
skilled Teachers should haves ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A. M., Secretary. 
7 East 14th St., near University Pl., N. Y. 


AKRENTS in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the bestin the country 
in Pinckney’s School and College Mtrec- 
tory for 1SSt. At office “sree; by Ge. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COBESWORTH PINCKNEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Domestic Building, Broad- 
way and Fourteenth Street, New York. 


ASSACHUSET?S, Lanesboro, Berk- 
shire Co. 
ELMWOOD INSTITUTE 

for Boys, Rev. A. A. GILBERT, A.M., Principal 
Private instruction a specialty. Terma largely re- 
duced. From Judge C. E. Pratt, of Brooklyn, N.Y., 
long apatron: ‘‘I take pleasure in highly recom- 
mending Elmwood Institute. The Principal has had 
a long and successftfl experience in the care and edy- 
cation of boys. The discipline is excellent. I know 
of no school where all the surroundings seem so well 
suited to insure study and progress.” 

General H. M. Slocum, of Breoklyn, also a patroa 
a long time, has pleasure in indorsing the above opin- 
ion. Reference may be made to Messrs. Samuel and 
Carver Remington, Ilion, N. Y. 


INCKNEWS AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS, 
1, Supplies Scheols and Familes with Teachars, 
3. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Sells and Rents School Properties. 
4, Ojroulags and gives Information of 


Publishes and College Direstery, 


* 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. _ 


Vou. XXIV., No. 25. 


Publisher's Department. 


‘the coast of France: ‘I hardly see,” jhe 
says, ‘‘iow my wife and I can dowithout 
that paper. We find it the greatest help 


New YorK, DECEMBER 21, 1881. 

= ——= would indeed miss its cheer and com- 
Boston Orrice: W, Macdonald & Co., 21 Brom-_ fort.” 

Geld street. Another is from a clergyman in Michi- 

OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


Union a few weeks since I remarked to 


TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS. wiie, ‘Although we are taking four- 


to us in this and other foreign lands, and | 


takes rank among the best books of the year. 
The ‘ Lovers of Provence,” which appeared 
last year, found a delighted audience, whose 
numbers will doubtless be largely extended 
‘this season. Bryants ‘‘Libsary of Poetry 
| and Song’’ became, on its publication, one 
_of the standard works of this kind, and noth- 
ing could be more satisfactory, and more en- 


gan. We take from it # significant sen- | joyable as a gift, than this large and beauti- 
PHILADELPHIA OFrrice: 66 North Fourth street. tence: ‘‘On laying down The Christian ful ccllection of verse. 


Mr. Beecher’s ‘‘ Yale 
Sveagheg on Preaching,’’ and his famous 


story of ‘‘Norwood,” ure too well-known to 


teen different periodicals, yet I get more the readers of The Christian Union to need 


Zhe volume of suneeee re- help in work, as a pastor, from The 
ceived by the ‘Christian Union than from all the 
ing the past fortnight ag een | others.” 
of its ’ ; address a personal note of thanks to 
must be patient if they do mot at once | cach one of his correspondents ; but as 
receive an See ee Fae 4 ‘they are so many he will have to let this 
ters, or find the date changed on the yel- | soneral acknowledgment suffice. Itis a 
low label of the paper. Last week’s mail| .ource of great encouragement to all 
was one of the largest we have ever had, | connected with the paper that their la- 
both in new subscriptions and renewals; | porgs meet with so cordial a response. 
and the letters received on Monday The more of these letters we get the bet- 
morning show no falling off this week. | ter we shall be pleased. No one need ap- 
The publisher has found it no common | ojogize for writing to us—even though 
pleasure to open the letters accompany- | jt be to find fault. 
ing these subscriptions, and read the mes- 
sages of congratulation and cheer which | A GOOD-CHRISTMAS GIFT. 
so many of them contain. ‘‘Iesteem your! Itis very hard to decide on an attractive 
paper most highly for many reasons,” and appropriate gift for each of your friends, 


writes one; “among which I will name  @sPecially when the pocket-bock is very 
sinall, and the circle of friends very large, is 


; >} > in. | 
value its itnot? But you can be helped out of such 


dependent treatment of the leading relig- |. giticulty if you will only take the advice 
jos interests of the day, and: ite fear- | of the editors of The Christian Union. 
less and impartial discussions of the | « suggestion A* eontaine You 
various political and social questions as | had better find it and read it. 

they arise.” ‘‘It is no small compli- | — 

ment to say,” the same writer adds, | C2RISTMAS ed | 
“that in a family containing diverse relig- | CHILDREN. 
ious views you have been a comfort and | CrkistMas time ought to be the happiest 
an inspiration to all, justifying emphat-- time of the year for the poor and —— 
ically your most excellent name.” An. | &4: Thousands of families meet then in 


" ‘happy home-circles, and the children of the 
other writcs from Canada: “‘I see a fortunate will have their merriest holidays, 


APPEAL FOR 


POOR | 


great number of papers during a year— | 


and be made joyfal by Christmas presents. 


than a mention here. Their charm is 
‘perennial; and of Mrs. Stowe's attractive 
| volumes for children it only remains to say 
, that they embody those characteristics which 
long ago made her in point of popularity the 


foremost novelist of the age. 


DIAMONDS. 

The bold diamond robbery in Brooklyn re- 
cently, by which a lady had two pendants 
torn from her ears, brings to mind the fact 
that diamonds are articles of commerce as 
truly as their near relations, bits of anthra- 


cite coal. Those who want to make a holi- 
day present of fine diamonds cannot do bet- 
ter than visit the store of Benedict Brothers, 
the well-known jewelers, 171 Broadway. 
They are a long established house, and not 
only have made ‘ Benedicts’ Time” famous, 
but have maintained a reputation as dealers 
in diainonds and rich jewelry that cannot be 
surpassed. Their assortment of watches, in- 
cluding heavy and elegant styles for gentle- 
men and enameled and delicate cases for 
ladies, is unequaled. 


FORTUNATELY for the residents of Brook- 
lyn, New York enterprise has not waited for 
the completion of the bridge before invading 
the precincts of that city. On the corner of 
Gallatin Place and Fulton Street, Cowperth- 
waite, the well-known Chatham Street Furni- 
ture and Carpet Merchant iu this city, has 
opened a large branch house and stocked it 
with atull line of attractive goods ; fancy 
chairs, plush-framed mirrors, easels, ecreens. 


foot rests, tables, carpets, bedding, and every 


religious and otherwise—and I know of | Who will think then of the shivering child in | other useful and ornamental article can be 
none that give so much fresh and original | the streets of New York, ragged, bare-footed | found at this establishment. A glance at its 
matter of so high a quality for so little | in the winter’s snow, hungry aad homeless ? | windows, crowded as they are with fine spec- 


money.” The next letter expresses al- 


most exactly the same opinion: ‘‘It is 
poor economy to save money at the ex- lay their head; orphans, outcasts, growing 


pense of knowledge. The Christian | "Pt be ignorant and poor and criminal ? 
Union has the art of presenting what it | 
is most wise to know 
tive form without lightening to 4 | oo}4 and hunger, and weariness and sick- 
great extent anyone’s purse.” 

‘It is indispensable to me,” writes one | 


from California, ‘‘and in my estimate | 
has no successful competitor.” 
lady, eighty years of age, says: the unfortunate—the children of the well-off 
‘‘I wish to continue the paper as long to aid the children of the needy in this city. 
as Iam here, and if Icannot see toread_ Fifty Dollars will send three homeless 
it for myself, before I go home, I shall | ghildren toa good home in the country. 


An old | 


| 


ness ? 
The Children’s Aid Society, which has been It makes over 20 combinations; exercises 
' working to do good to the poor children of | every muscle of the body. Illustrated chart 
New York for twenty-nine years, appeals to and price-list free. 


| 


Who will remember the hundreds of little jmens of art furniture, will satisfy the most 
boys and girls there who have not where to fastidious that this house is amply able to 


furnish work of the finest quality and highest 
character; while a more careful examination 


What happy chiki or parent will bear in _of its stock will demonstrate the fact that it 
i mind, in these hol idays, the thousands of chil- |: manufactures for all tastes and purses. 
in an attrac-' Gren of the tenement-houses who suffer from | oe 


A WONDERFUL GYMNASIUM, standing in 4 
feet space without being attached to the wall, 


Gifford Bros,, inventors, 


‘the fortunate throughout the country to help | 483 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


THOSE WHO LOVE BEAUTIFUL THINGS—and 
who does not—cannot spend an hour to better 
advantage than by calling at Vantine’s, 827 to 


get one or another of my friends to read | Who will make a Christmas present of a 831 Broadway. A glance at the richly covered 


itfor me.” A clergyman in Maine adds | Home? | 
the following testimony: ‘‘ The paper. One hundred dollars will put shoes on the 


steadily improves, and in my judgment | Te feet of 75 poor children. 


. twenty dollars will provide warm din- 
princepe hong | ners for a month, for a school of 200 chil- 
weeklies.” ‘‘I consider it the best re- ' 


(dren. Who will help to make Christmas 
ligious paper out,” writcs another Maine | happy for those who have few happy days ? 
subscriber; while one in Connecticut! Gifts of provisions and clothing may be 
says: ‘‘Wecan hardly express to you | sent to the Central Office, No. 19 East Fourth 
our appreciation of this paper. Every | Street, New York City, or will be called for, 
department seeming complete and help- | if the address be forwarded. 

ful. It is like a personal friend.” An Donations of money may be inclosed to 


j i i d. If in checks or 
lly interesting letter comes from | 89 Of the undersigne 
oveeaatd captain Be. the frontier. We post-office orders, made payable to GEORGE 


er. 
quote from it as follows: 8, Cor, Treasur 


Wm. A. Bootu, President, 
I have taken your paper almost from its first 20 Nassau Street. 
number ; am a soldier ; stationed most of the time at | GEORGE 8. Cog, Treasurer, 
frontier post where we seldom, or rather meyer, | Exchange National Bank, 128 
see or hear a minister; surrounded by Indians and 
frontiersmen; often in Manger. When I had my Same L. Brace, Secretary 
family with me Beecher’s sermons we found invaln- | 19 East Fourth St., New York. 


able. I read them on Sundays to make up for our | 
want of achurch to goto. If we could have an oc- 
easional sermon to soldiers from texts where sol- THE ANNOUNCEMENT OF Forps, Howarp 
diers are mentioned, such as Luke iii, 14. I mean & HULBERT, which appears on the first page 
to soldiers who have to rough it, without luxuries | of the cover, deserves to be carefully studied 
or comforts, fighting Indians, and abused by politi- | +> 91) who desire to present any friend with 
| a choice and valuable token of regard. 
ench as duties of officers to enlisted men, duties of | This house does not compete in the length of 


enlisted men to officers, duties of beth to Indians. - so 
@ccasionally a Catholic priest visite us, but never a ‘its list with some of our other publishing 


Protestant minister. Though a Protestant, I wel- | houses, but it yields to none of them in the 
come the priest to share my quarters and puree, ad- | excellence and quality of its publications. It 
mire their sacrifice, and I know they have no has achieved several notable successes in 
“scrip,” no comforts; working and suffering to meeting the popular taste, and has con- 
lead men to Christ. Let Protestants say what they tributed to the holiday trsde some of the 
will, we have much to copy from them in devotion choicest books of the season. Worthy of 
ns ee special commendation, both by reason of its 

So much forthe army. The following literary excellence and its beauty of typegra- 
mail brought us a word from a lieutenant | phy and binding, is the volume of Shakes- 


jn the United States navy, stationed off perean tales for the young, which onelly 


One hundred | 


| 


walls and crowded tables of this establish- 
ment convinees one that the taste for importa- 
tions from Japan and China is steadily on the 
increase, and that the ancient art of these 
two countries is drawn upon more than ever 
to adorn our Western homes. A full line of 
choice Turkish rugs may be examined, gems in 
bric-a-brac and embroideries, elegant bronzes, 
porcelains and enamels are alwaysin stock, of 
great variety. No establishment in the city 
furnishes a larger variety of choice and 
elegant gifts for the holidays. It collects the 
treasures of the Eastern looms, and yet leaves 
no department of European art unsearched 
for the last and most attractive novelty. It 
is a veritable museum, and will repay a care- 
ful examination. 


One of the small perplexities of life is the 
difficulty of making a convenient disposition 
of hair and clothes brushes, and it is not at 
all surprising that Yankee ingenuity has 
turned its attention to this universal necessity, 
and has very successfully solved the problem 
im the patent wall-pocket,” ‘~ 
by Miles, Brothers & Co., 102 Fulton Street, 
New York. This holder is designed to hang 
upon the wall, and is open top and bottom, 
so that the brush can be dropped in and 
taken out with the least possible delay. Tne 
exterior is tastefully covered with satin or 
plush in bright colors, and the holder, while 
serving a very useful purpose, is a very 
agreeable ornament in the dressing-room. 


“SUGGESTION A.” 


The Christmas gift that all the editors of 
The Christian Union advise you to purchase 


is one year's mibacription to the Christian 


Union.” It is attractive to‘wad appropriate 
for the whole family, from grandfather down 
to ‘‘ Baby.” If you take our advice you will 
supply a whole family with fifty-two Christ- 
mas gifts for only $3.00. Can you do any 
better ? 


— 


No resident of Brooklyn desiring any arti- 
cle of furniture need cross the river in order 
to get it inthe best quality and of the best 
desigus. The Brooklyn Furniture Company. 
5509 te 571 Fulton Street, keep always on 
band aa immense stock of furniture cuitable 
to every taste and every purse. In order to 
make especial inducements to buyers durirg 
the preseut holiday season they have reduced 
the prices of their parlor and chamber suites 
to a very low figure. Any purchaser who is 
uncertain what article of a useful character 
to select for a holiday present cannot find 4 
better way of resolving his doubts than by 
calling at this well-known establishment, the 
attractions of which are further increased 
just now by a dramatic representation of 
Santa Claus. An immense window, as large 
as an ordinary sized room, has been fitted up 
to represent a domestic interior, and made 
the frame of a picture of the coming of Santa 
Claus so attractive in its appointments that 
the crowds which have assembled to look at. 
it have required the aid of the police to dis- 
perse them. 


BUY NO HOLIDAY PRESENT | 
Without seeing Dr. Fcott’s beautiful (pure bristle) 
Frectric Hair and Flesh Brushes, duriny the next 30 
days. FEvrrybody may bave themon trial, and if 
they fail to cure Headache, Neuralvia, Rheumatic 
-aines, etc., ina few minutes or quickly cure Dand- 
ruf, Falling Hairand Baldness, the Price will be 
returned, at Drug and Fancy Storer, or sent post- 
maid on receipt of $3.00, by G. A. BcoTT, No, #42 
Broadway, New York. Pamphlets free. 


- 


MADE FROM HARMLESS MATERIALS. and adapted 
to the needs of fading and faliing hair, Parker's 
Hair BaJsam has taken the first rank as an elegant 
and reliab'e hair restorative. 


MANY MISERABLE PEOPLE drag themselves about 
with failing streusth, feeling that they are steadily 
sinking into their graves, when, by using Parker's 
Ginger Tonic, they would find a cure comiencins 
with the first dose, and vitality and strength surely 
coming back tothem. See other column. 


To be Issued Dec, 27th, 


Hymn Service No. 3. 


By Lowry and Doane. 
rice, 810 per 100: 12 Cents each by Mail. 


Hymn Service No. 3 is a useful collection of 
Songs for Sunday Schools. While the hymns are 
adapted for the 


INTERNATIONAL LESSONS OF 1882, 


they will be feund very desirable for all Sunday- 
Schoo! Services. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


76EAST NINTH ST., 81 RANDOLPH ST,, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


LIGHT, 


™ Parlors, Dauks, Offices. Pictnre Galler 
ies, Theatres, Depots, ete. New snd eloe 
Send sizeefreem. Get 
cireularandestimate. A liberal! discount 
to and the trade. 

1. RINK, 551 Pearl S+., N. 


USHIONS. 


AMERICAN CARPET LINING TO. 
. New York 


mad 


The treat 
Church 


Original and Genuine 


The 
MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms,etc. F LLY 

WARRANTED. sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 
(Buccessors to Meneely & Kim ) 5 
manufacture quer Bells Special 
sent free to parties needing Bells. 


JENNINGS PATENT WATER CLOSETS 
No 7 Burling Sip, ¥- 


Jn, Palace Hotel, (550), 


ce, 
Bostu: nif. 
+ 3 Infant “Arvin 
Hotel, 


Those answering an Advertisement wiil 
sonjer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Pudiioner dy ctating vhat they saw the 


Advertiaement in the Christian Uniew 


4 
¥ 
| 
| 
| 
| ¥ 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 
} 
3 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
— 
| 
¥ | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
FRINK’S Patent Reflectors give 
the Most Powertul, the Softest, 
Cheapest and the Beat Licht known 
for Churches, Stores. how Windows, 
| 
j 
| | 
| ESTABLISHED 1826. Bells for all War- 
ratited Satisfactory and Durable. 
: West Troy, N ¥ 
| MENEELY & CO est 
| 
| 
} | | 
4 | | 
| ENE 8. Custom House, 
- 
| | Sanitary 
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THR WU. WNION 


BOOKS ANNOUNCED LAST 
WEEK. 


D. APPLETON & Co., 1, 8 and 5 Bond St., N. Y. 


** Homes and Haunts of Our Elder Poets.” FR. 
H. Stoddard, F. B. Sanborne, and H. N. Powers. $5. 

** American Painters.” $8 

* A World of Wonders.’ $2. 

* The Homes of America.” Mrs. Martha J. 


bed Landscape in American Poetry.” Lucy Lar- 


com. $4. 
* The Life and Words of Christ.” 
Geikie, D.D. $8. $15. 

‘English Odes.” Collected by E. W. Gosse. $1. 

*“*In Memoriam.” Alfred ‘Tennyson, $1. 

** The Princess.” Alfred Tennyson. $1. 

“*Shakespeare’s Sonnets.” Edited by Edward 
Dowden. $1. 

** Song of the Sower.” William Cullen Bryant. $2, 

** The Story of the Fountain.”” By Wm. Cullen 
Bryant. 

“The Great German ‘‘omposers.” ‘*The Great 
Italian and French Compovers.” ‘Great Singers.” 
Firat Series. ‘*Great Singers.” Second Series. 
** great Violinists and Pianists.” $3, $5, $10 per 


Cunningham 


set. 

* Dickens,” “ Macaulay,” ** Carlyle,” ‘* Thack- 
eray,” ** Emerson,” and ** Ruskin.” 6 vols. $8.75, 
$10 and $12 per set. 

“ The Fairy-Land of Science.” Arabella B. Buck- 


$1.50. 
5 . Life and her Children.” Arabella B. Buckley. 

1,50. 

Henry Hout & Co., N. Y. 
Greece and Rome.” Jacob Von Falck. $15. 

Folks’ History. 
Union.” John D. Champlin, Jr. $2.75. 

* The Summer School of Philosophy at Mount 
Desert.” $3.50. 

* Our Familiar Songs, and Those Who Made 
Them.” Edited by Helen Kendrick Johnson. 8vo 


$6. 
Dopp, Mgeap & Co. 

** Yankee Doodle.” Llustrated by Howard Pyle. 

Ginn, Heatu & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hudson’s. Harvard Shakespeare.” 

Tuomas NELSON & Sons, N. Y. 

** America.” Robert MacKenzie. $1.50 
* The Nineteenth Century.”’ Robert MacKenzie. 


$1.50 
Bac Indian Pictures.” Rev. W. Urwick, M.A. $8.50. 
** The Eastern Archipelago.” $2.00 
** Faimly Fortunes.” ward Garret. $1.75. 


**The Lake Regions of Central Africa.” Jobn 
Geddie. $1.50 

“Children Busy, — Glad, Children Naughty, 
Children “ad.” 50. 

** Pass in Boote.” E. K. 75c. 

** Little Red Riding Hood.” M. E. Edwards. T5c- 


 Joun & Son, N. Y. 
“Daily Light on the Daily Path.” 75c.to $6. 
HoveuTon, Mirruin & Co., N. Y. 


Works of Louis Agassiz, Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Hans Christian Andersen, Lord Bacon Bjornstjerne 
Bjornson, The British Poets, Dr. John Brown, 
Robert Browning, William Cullen Bryant, John 
Burroughs, Thomas Hy Alice and Phabe 
Cary, James Nreeman Clarke, Joseph Cook, James 
Fenimore Cooper, Richard A. Dana, Thomas De 
Lewis Diman, Raiph Waldo Emerson, 
Fis 


ar Fawcett, C. C. Felton, James T. Fields, John 

e, Johann Wolfgan Goethe, G. Greene, 
Bret Harte, G. 8S. Hillard, Oliver Wendell. Holmes, 
Blanche W. Howard, illiam Dean Howells, 
Thomas Hughes, Henry James, Jr., Mrs. Anna 
Jameson, Sarah Hoenn Jewett, Thomas Starr King, 
Lucy Larcom a Parsons Lathrop, Henry 
Longfeliow, J James Russell Lowell, Lord Macaulay, 
Harriet Martineau, Owen Meredith, Horace 
Scudder, Principa! Shairp, Smith's Bible Dictionary, 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, Edmund Clarence Sted- 
man, Harriet Beecher Stowe, Alfred Tennyson, 
Celia Thaxter, Henry D. Thoreau, a Ticknor, 
J.T. Trowbridge ne F. Waring, Jt Charles. 
Dudley Warner, Edwin Whipple, ichard Grant 
White, Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, John Greenleaf 
Whitter, Jastin Winsor, Bayard ‘Taylor, Elisha 
Mulford, Miss Mulock, Theodore T. Munger, Charles 
Eliot Norton, James arton, Blaise Pascal, Eliza- 

th Stuart Phelps, Mr. and Mrs. Piatt, Adelaide 
Procter, Abby Sage Richards o, John G. Saxe, Sir 
Walter Scott, ontaigne, Riverside Classics, 
Modern Classics, Little Classics. 
** The Atlantic Monthly.” $4 per annum. 


Harper & Bros. 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Harper’s Magazine, $4. 

Harper’s Weekly, #4. 

Harper's Bazar, $4. 

The three above $10. 

Any two above named, 

Harper’ s Young People, 1. 

Harper’s Magazine, and ciel Young People, 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library. 
One year, (52 numbers), $10. 
Gro, W. HaRLaN, 19 Park Place. 
“ Fang Boy and I; or on the Road to Slumber- 


* Tutti Frutti”’ Laura Ledyard and W. T. Pet- 
ers. $1.50, 


R. SMITH, 


**The in all Lands.” 

** Young Folks Paper.” 

* Christian Tidings.” 

** Sunshine.” 

** My Picture Lesson.” 

* International Lesson Quarterly. as 

** Light on the Leason Quarterly.” 

** Lesson-Helper Quarterly.” 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

** Tilustrated a Weekly.” 

of Gold 

** Mornin Light,” 

** Child's 

American essenger.” 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’s Sons, New York. 


sod — Chronicle of the Drum.” By William M. 
“The Counahats Writings of Dr. J. G@. Holland.” 


“The Poetical Works of Richard Henry Stod- 
$4. 
wt a in Pleasant Paths.” By Marion Har- 
the Lakes of Kil 0 the Golden 
Horr.” Henry M. Field, D. D. 
“From Egypt to Japan. < itenry M. Field, DD. 
“ Schwatka’s Search.” William H. Gilder. $3. 
a East of the Jordan.” Sel 
” Herbert H. Smith, J. Wells Champney 


of the War for the 25 ¢ 


- Clarence Cook’s House Beautiful 

“Memoirs of Prince 1773-1829. 
Prince Richard Metternich. 

History of the Rise of the Huguenots of 

” Henry M. Baird. 

“The Memoirs of Count Miot De Melito.” Gen- 
eral Fleishman. $2. 

Boy’s Mabinogion. $3. 

**The Boy’s King Arthur. $3. 

**The Boy’s Froissart.” $3. 

** Dab Kinzer.” $1. 

“The 

‘*The Floating Prince.” 
$2.50, 


Frank R. Stockton. 


Nat. Temp. Pus. Soc. 
J. N. Stearns, Publishing Agent. 


“*Consecrated.” $1.50 

“The Voice of tne Home.” $1.25. 
**Rex Ringgold’s School.” $1.85. 
** Bread and Beer.”” $1.25. 

** Prince of Good Fellows.” $1.25. 
** Amid the Shadows.” $1.25. 

** From Father to Son.” $1.25. 

** His Honor the $1.25. 

** Firebrands.” $1.25 

** (Little Blue-Jacket. ” 75 cts. 
Homes.” $1.50. 
** Rose Clifton.” $1.50. 
** Over the Way.” $1. 
‘* White Hands and White Hearts.” $1.25. 

Pen Portraits of Fifty Ilustrious Abstainers.” 


By Geo. W. Bungay. $1.50. 

“* The Divine Saeed as to Wines.” Geo. W. Sam- 
son, D.D. $1.25 

* Ten Lectures on Alcohol.” B. W. Richard- 
son, M.D. 


= ‘Talks on “Temperance.” Canon Farrar, D.D. 


The Sunday-echool Concert.” 25 cts. 
** Alcohol and Hygiene.” Julia Colman. 60 cts. 


“Evangelistic Temperance Work.” Mrs. 8. M. 
I. Henry.” 10 cts 

“ Unfermented Wine a Fact.” Norman Kerr, 
M.D. 10 cts. 


** National Temperance Almanac, 1882.” 10 cts. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., 713 Broadway, N. Y. 


**Grandma's Attic Treasures.” Mrs. Mary D. 
Brine. 


** Indian Summer.” L. Clarkson. $6. 

“The Candie of the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, D.D. $1.75. 

” Mosaics ; or, the Harmony of Collect, Epistle 
and Gospel.” Kev. Wm. Croswell Doane. $1.75. 

‘*Frances Ridley Havergal’s Poems.” $1.75, 


2, 
iS Holly Berries.” $2. 
I. K. Funk & Co, 
*“ Hughes’ Commentary.” 60 cta., $2. 
i Revised ———— of the New Testament. $1.50. 
cts. 15¢ 
“ Talks to ‘oye and Girls, on the Sunday-scchol 
Lessons for 1 
S. Barnes & Co. 
**Tilustrated Commentary.” Kev. Lyman Ab- 
bott. $2. 


NURSERY Co. 
**The Nursery of 1881.” 
G. P. PutNam’s Son. 
** Miss Bird’s Japan.” 
** Tyler’s History of American Literature.” 
“Mrs. Macquoid’s Pictures and Legends from 
Normandy and Brittany.” 
**De Amicis’s Spain and the Spaniards.’ 8vo, 
illustrated, $2. 
“ De Amicis’s Holland.” 8vo, illustrated, $2. 
De Amicis’s Constantinople. $1.50. 
** De Amicis’s Paris.” 16mo, 
** Hauff’s Little Mook and Other “Tales.” 
* The New Plutarch.” 
**Irving'’s Belle Lettres Works.” 
** Irving’s Complete Works.” 
ROBERTs BROTHERS, Boston. 


** Little Women Series.” Louisa M. Alcott. 

** Cross Patch. Susan ae 

** Mammy Tittleback and Her 

** Stories of Adventure.” E. E. H 

Mra. Overtheway’s 

** Hector,” a sto Flora Shaw. 

**Aronnd the Hub.” Samuel Adams Drake. 


$1.50. 
“The Two Cabin Boys.” Louis Rousselet. 


$1.50. 
Anson D. F. Ranvoitrpu & Co. 


** Compensation and other Devotional Poems.” 
Miss Havergal. $1. 
** The Beautiful Gate and — Poems.” 75c. 
*“* The Palace of the King.” 75c 
“ Unto the Desired Haven.” 5c. 
** Christ in Song.” Schaff. $3.00. 
** The Changed Cross.” $1.25. 
** The Shadow of the Rock.” $1.25. 
*“ The Chamber of Peace.” $1.25. 
** The Name of Jesus.” $1.00. 
** The School of the Master.” Johnson. 60c. 
** My Golden Hours.” Mrs. Prentiss. $1.25, 
** The Poems of Kev. E. O. Daggett.” $1.00. 
*“* Home Life in Song.” $2.00. 


Lee & SHEPARD. 


**He Givetk His Beloved Sleep.” 
B Browning. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 770 Broadway, N. Y. 
** Studies in Modern French Art. 
8 History of the United States.” 
** Pom : its Destruction and Re-Discovery.”’ 
Sir Willlgen ‘Gell and Gandv. 
“The Stately Homes of England. ” Liewellyn 
Jewitt, F.S.A., etc., and S. C. Hall, F.S.A. $7.50. 
‘+ Pictures and Painting of the English Schools.” 
W. Cosmo Monkhouse. 
* Arvine (Rev. Kazlitt.) Cyclopeedia of Moral and 
Reli ious Anecdotes 
israeli. Curiosities of Literature and Literary 
** Curiosities of American Literature.” 
Rufus W. Griswold. $2. 
** Laurel Leaves of Poems.” Henry W. Longfel- 
ow 


$5. 
90 ‘Papyrus Leaves.” $5. 
Book.” gia The family Prayer and Sermon 
** The Table-book Art. A History of Art in all 
Countries and A — 
ees. usehold Taste.” William Smith. 


“ A Treasury of nglish $2.50, 
* Rural Essays.” wning (A. J.) $3. 
** Chambers’s Enyclopeedia.” 525. 
** Addison and Steele’s Spectator. ” $12. 
** Moliere’s Dramatic Works.” 
“Mary Stuart.” Chas. Algernon Swinburne. 


15. 
and Prairie Lands.” Hardy (Lady 
85 Goldsmith. A History of the — and Ani- 


Nature.” Oliver Goldsmith. 
Groree RoutTLeper & Sons. 


Elizabeth 


“ 


espeare.” 
“Bulwer Lytton’s Novels.” Per set, $30; $55; 


“The New Tilustrated Natural History.” Rev. 
J. G. Wood. ; $5; $8. 
“Thirty pictures of _— Landscape. By 


Constance Cary Harrison. $3. 


er Goose ; or ursery Rhymes. 
Kate Greenaway. $1; $1.16, $3. 


Caldecott’s Collection of Pictures 
an 
Routledge Christmas Number.” $1. 


“ Little Dignity.” By Virginia Gerson. $1.50. 
** The Svanedies of Sophocies. By E. H. Plump- 
tre, D.D. $1.50. 


$ 
“The” ‘Tragedies of Aischylos. H. Plumptre, 
1.50. 


‘“*A 'rhousand and One Gems of Poetry, By 
Charles Mackay, LL.D. $2.50 

** Parlor Amusements and iivening Party Enter- 
tainments.” B. L. re $1.50 

** Modern Magie.” 
&** K. Caldecott’s No. 2. 

The Dictionary, 
Guide.” 25 cen 

“A Dayin a “Child's Life. 
$2.50. 


$2.50. 
or Spelling- 


Kate Greenaway. 


CassELL, PETTER, GALPIN & Co. New York. 


** Milton’s Paradise Lost.” $6.00; $10.00. 

** Dore Bible Gallery, The.” Gustave Dore, L. T. 
Chambers, D.D. $6.00; $10.00. 

‘“Tilustrated British Ballads. 
Smith. $10.00; $15.00 

“Pictures of Burd Life in Pen and Pencil. By 
Rev. W. G. Watkins. $15.00. 
§ ** Proverbial Philosophy.” By Martin F. Tupper. 

4.00 

oa European Ferns.” By James Britten, F.L.S. 


“Old Proverbs with New Pictures.” Lizzie Law- 
son and Clara Matteaux. $2.50. 

“Three Old Couples.” Mrs. Corbett, L. 
Hopkins. 

olks. ” For the Fall of 1881. $1.25; 


$1.7 
Bradford's Secret.” Joanna H. Math- 
ews. $1.25; $1.75. 
P Yrs -t- Nut and her Brother.” By Ellen Haile. 
“The Little Folks’ Album of Music.” W. Elliot, 
J. M. Bentley, Mrs. D. $1.25. 


Forps, Howarp & HuULBERT. 


** Library of Poetry and Song.” 

** Shakespeare for the Young Folk.” Edited by 
Professor Kobert KR. Raymond. $2.75; $3.25. 

“The Lovers of Provence.” A. Rodney Mac- 
donongh, translator. $3.50. 

‘** Yale Leceures on Preaching.” By Henrv Ward 
Beecher. $22.00. 

** Norwood; or Village Life in New England. 
By Henry Ward Beecher. $2.00 

‘*A Dog’s Mission; or, The ‘Story of the Old 
Avery House.” 

** Little Pussy Willow, The Minister’s Water- 
melons ; Queer Little People.” $1.25 each. 

“My Wife and I; Weand Our Neighbors ; Pink 
and White Tyranny ; Poganuc People.” Mrs. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. $5.00 the set. 


Bictow & MAIN, N. Y. 


** Christmas Annual No. 12.” $3 or ig 

** Christmas Service No. 4.” $4 per 

“From the Land of Bondage to the ‘Plains of 
Bethiehem. Dr. Vincent. $1.50 per 1 

**Night of Glory.” W. H. Doane. "95 cents by 
mail. 

** Santa Claus.” W. Howard Doane. 25 cents. 

Ws. A. Ponp, N. Y. 


of Song.” Board covers, $2; cloth, 


George Barnett 


$2.50, $3.2 
“ Sones Readings.” W. Berg. $1.50; cloth, $2. 
** Little Fon for Lads and Lasses.” Wade Whip- 


ple. 75 cents; cloth, $1 
OLIVER Ditson & Co., Boston. 


** Chriat the Lord.” W. Williams. 8@ cents 

** Beauties of Sacred Song.”’ mm $2.60 and $2. 
* Rhymes and Tunes.” $1.50 

** Gem of English Song.” 
** Norway Music Album.” $2. 50. 

** Franz’s Album of 7. $2, $2.50. 
** Christmas Cantata.” cents. 


THE CENTURY 


(Scribner’s Monthly) 


FOR JANUARY, 


Another great number,—will be issued De- 
cember 23d. It contains: ‘‘ Reminiscences of 
Thiers,”’ by the Hon. E. B. Washburne: ‘‘ The 
Divorce,” atimely and striking 
entor by Col. A. F. Rockwell, 

an interesting anecdotal article, dealin with 
events from Garfield’s nomination till his 
death, with an engraving by Kruell of the 
portrait sent by Mrs. Garfield to the Queen. 
A paper on ‘‘The Revival of Burano Lace” 
contains a full-page portrait of Queen Mar- 
garet of Italy, with a sketch made for THE 
CENTURY by the Princess Louise of England. 

There are also striking illustrated papers on 
Sculpture, ‘*The Caverns of Luray, ” “A Pro- 
vincial Capital of Mexico,” etc., ete., with a 
short story by Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
‘‘The Atlanta Cotton Exposition” is fully 
described in ‘‘The World’s Work” depart- 
ment. ‘‘ Topics of the Time,” hitherto the 
work of the late Dr. Holland, will now con- 
sist of contributions from various able pens. 


THE SERIAL STORIES. 


Mrs. Burnett’s ‘‘ Through One Administra— 
tion,” a story of Wasbington life, and W. D. 
Howell's *‘ A Modern Instance,” will be con- 
united through the volume. 


THE NEW EDITION 


of the December CENTURY has just been is- 
sued. Subscribers or purchasers of THE CEN- 
TURY MAGAZINE will do well to begin with the 
November number, the first of the new volume 
and under the new name, and thus secure the 
opening chapters of the serials. The coming 


year of THE CENTURY will surpass anything 
in the past. The next issue (February) will | 
be the MIDWINTER NUMBER, which is to have 


the new cover-design by Elihu Vedder, onl 
other special features. 

Subscriptions received by all book-sellers 
and news-dealers. $4.00 a year; 35 cents a 


pbumber. 
Tue CENTURY CO. 


Usiow Squakk, New Yorx Crry, N. Y. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS 


Professor Raymond’s Shakes 
peare for the Young Folk, Ulus- 
trated. $2.75 and $3.20. 


Mrs. Stowe’s New Stories: A Dow 
‘Mission, QUEER LITTLE Prorie, LITTLE 
Pussy WILLow. 3 vols. Each illustrated. 
Each $1.25. 


Life and Times of Sir Philip Syd- 
ney. 3 Steel Plates. $1.50. 


The Lovers of Provence: A Troubador 
Seng-Story. Exquisitely illustrated, printed 
and bound. $3.50 and $7. 


Ros Raymond’s Merry-Go-Round. 
Stories for Boys and Girls. Illustrated. $1.50. 


Bryant’s Library of Poetry and 
Song, Illustrated. $5, $7.50, $10. 


Tourgee’s Novels: A Foo.'s Ersranp, 
$1.; Baicks WitHoUT Straw (Frontispiece), 
$1.50; Fries TuHisTLes (Garfield Frontis- 
piece), $1.50. 


Nirs. Stowe’s Domestic Tales. New 
Edition. 4 vols. in abox. My Wire anpI, 
We aND OuR NEIGHBORS, PINK AND WHITE 
TYRANNY, PoGanuo PEOPLE, Illustrated, 
The set, $5. Single vols., $1.50 


American Version: Revised New 
Testament, Edited by Dr, R. D. Hrres- 
cock. Cloth, red edges, $1; Venetian morocco, 
gilt, $1.75; Turkey morocco, gilt, $3.25, 

The Cospel History: The Four Gospeis 
Woven into a Contintous Narrative. With 
running Commentary of Notes from Three 
Hundred Authors. By Rev. Lyman ABRoTT, 
D. D., and James R. GitmMorge. Cloth, red 
edges, $1.75. 


«*. Sold everywhere, or mailed, post- 
paid, by the Publishers, 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, 
27 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC 


Send the price mentioned below, amd receive by re- 


‘The first and best of American maga- | 
| zines.” —Charleston (8. C.) News and Courier. 


turn mail one of these splendid new Music Books for 
| Holiday Presents: 


| Norway Music Album, Plain 83.00 cloth ; 


Beauties of Sacred 
S#Songs. Elegant. PRICE 
Gems of English Song. or 
The best and newest. 


| 
-@ems of Strauss. 
Brightes music. 


Each Book 


$3.00 Fine Gilt. 
Franz’s Album of Song. 
Best German Sonzs. $2.50 Cloth. 
CremedelaCreme. 2 vols. $2.00 Board. 
Standard Piano Music. J 


Rhymes and Tunes, $1.50. 
Charming Nursery and Kindergarden Songs. 
PIANO SCORES, containing all the airs of 


Olivette, 50 cents. 
Mascot, 50 cents. 
Patience, 50 cents. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
H. Drrson & Co., 
843 Broadway, New York. 


NEW AND RECENT BOOKS 


PUBLISHED. 
AMERICA.—A History. By Roprrt Mac- 
NZIE. 8vo, cloth, $1.5v. 


THENINETEENTH CENTURY 
By RoBERT Svo, cloth, $1.50 


INDIAN PICTUR —Drawn with pm ane 
eee y the Rev. W. Urnwick, M.A. perial 
vo, cloth, gilt, $3, 50 
THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO.—A des- 

cription of the scenery, animal and v bie life, 
pecete, aad ph cal wonders of the ds in the 
Seas, y the author of ‘‘ Recent Polar 
al etc. Svo, cloth extra, fully illustrated, 
FAMILY FORTUNES.—A story. 
By EpwaRD GARRETT. §8vo, cloth, $1. 


THE LAKE REGIONS CRNTRAL 


AFRICA.—A record of mode “wi By 
JouN GEPDIE. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, 


BOOKS FOR THE NURSERY. 
CHILDREN BUSY, CHILDREN GLAD, 


CHILDREN NAUGHTY, CHILDREN SAD.—An 
stra k of Child-life oe printed 


in colors. Small 4to, fancy boards 
bi Ss IN BOOTS. —With original illustrations 
K. JonNsoO Printed in 1émo, fancy 
gilt “75 cents 
nal illustratio E. Printed 
colors. 16mo, 4.4 75 — 


or will be f free, on 
receipt of price, by 
THOMAS NELSON & "SONS, 
@ BLEEKER STREET, NEW YORK. 


8” Ary of the above may be had of the principal 
orwarded, post 
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INTERESTED IN 
Building's, 


‘“ 4ND THE WORLD STILL MOVES!” 


Farms, Lawns, Cattle, 
Gardens, Fruits, Horses, Dairying, 
rchards, otto oultry, ees. 
The Great Preservative. 
keep ers, City, Village, Country. Children. 
BEST RURAL and FAMILY JOURNAL in the WORLD! 


Practical Application of a Discovery that will Save Untold Sums. ourer 


American Agriculturist, 


80 named 40 years ago, when started as a Rural Journal, but now enlarged to em- 
brace the whole range of human labor and care... . and illustrated with about 


A Thousand Original Engravings 


and Sketches, of Labor-saving, Labor-helping Contrivances to aid Out-door-and In- 
door Work ; fine Engravings of Animals, Plants, Flowers, Implements, Houses, Out. 
buildings, with many pleasing, instructive Pictures for Young and Old.... Full of 


Most Useful Information, 


Instructive, Practical, thoroughly Reliable. No ome can read a Volume wit::- 
out getting many Hints and Suggestions that will each richly repay the small cost 


-—- 


A great source of loss has ever been the decay, putrefaction and fermentation of matter, both 
animal and vegetable, and for ages great minds have been at work in efforts to discover some means 
or mode to prevent such loss and destruction from these causes, but until recently all devised plans 
have proved either impracticable, or so expensive as to be in a great measure worthless. Ozone, which 
is the antiseptic principle of all substances, and possesses the peculiar power to preserve all matter, 
whether vegetable or animal, from decay, has been known to the chemist for years, but never could 
4 senstical application be made of this powerful agent until recently, when a prominent Frenc. 
chemist, who had been endeavoring to solve the problem for many years, discovered a plan by which 
the valuable properties of Ozone could be utilized, and it is now in succeasful operation in the principal 
cities in the United States. 

The discovery and its application are invaluable, as millions of dollars can be annually saved ; advan- 
tage can be taken of overstocked markets, and what would otherwise be but refuse matter can be 
preserved, and that at a very small Cost. 

FRESH MEATS, such as beef, mutton, veal, pork, poultry, game, fish, etc., preserved by this 
method, = be shipped to Europe, subjected to atmospheric changes and remain in a state of perfect 

reservation. 
. EGGS can be treated at a cost of less than one dollar a thousand dozen, and be kept in an ordinary 
room six months or more, thoroughly preserved; the yoik held in its normal condition, and the eggs 
as fresh and perfect as on the day they were treated, and will sell as strictly ** choice,” The advantage 
in rving eggs is readily seen; there are seasons when they can be bonght for 8 or 10 cents a dozen, 
and by holding them, can be sold for an advance of from one hundred to three hundred per cent, One 
man, with this method, can preserve 5,000 dozen a day. 

FRUITS may be permitted to ripen fn their native climate, and can be transported to any part 
of the world. The juice expressed from fruits can be held for an indefinite period without fer- 
mentation—hence the great value of this process for producing a temperance beverage. Cider can be 
held perfectly sweet for any length of time. : 

VEGETABLES can be keptfor an indefinite period in their natural condition, retaining their 
odor andflavor, treated in their original packages, at asmall expense. All grains, flour, meal, etc., are 
held in their normal condition. 

BUTTEB, after being treated by this process, will not become rancid. 

MILK subjected te this treatment is protected against re changes. 

WATER treated by this method may be freely drank and will cure dyspepsia, and is also found te 
be a substitute for alcohol, and is even better for the uses to which alcohol is usually put than the 
alcohol itself. There is no remediai or medicinal quality in alcohol which can not be found in the water 


Many Humbugs Exposed. 
For 30 years the American Agriculturist has constantly investigated and ex- 
posed multitudes of Humbugs and Swindling Schemes, and thus saved its 
Readers Millions of Dollars. This will be vigorously followed up during 1882. 


DISTINGUISHED CONTRIBUTORS: 


Besides a strong Editorial force, and many contributions from all parts of 
the country. the following are among the Special Contributors : 
Professors in Agricultural Colleges. t Prominent Investigators and Writers. 
Pres’t John Bascom, LL.D., Wis.University. | ._ B. Lawes, LL.D., Rothamsted ~ 
“ Welsh, LL.D. ‘Towa Agr. Colt, Riley. U. 8. 

A. FO 


I. 
, and reservati f ti h ic] ed i c i it is pre-eminent! . : Liautard: N. Y. Veterinary Coll. rbes, Curator, Ill. Museum. 
DEAD HUMAN BODIES, treated before decomposition sets in, can be held in a natural = Ret. Det. 
condition for weeks without puncturing the skin or mutilating the body in any way. Hence the great “ J.B. Roberts, do. do. | Hon. X. A. Willard, on Dairying” sania 
value of Ozone to undertakers. James Law do. Vet’ Miles, M. of Hougtiton Farm.” 
In fact, there is nothing that Ozone will not preserve. Think of every thing you can « W..J. Beal, Mich. Agricuttural Coll. Cc Thomas, M1., v.8.- Eatomol Com 
that is liable to sour, decay, or spoil, and then remember that Ozone 1 preserve it. If you will “ A.J.Cook, do. o. i= othy Bunker, Esq.,” Hookertown, (t. 
. remember this, it will save asking questions as to whether Ozone will preserve this or that article; it “  W.O. Atwater, Wesl’an pe ag om | F.8. Billings. Veterinary Surgeon, Boston. 
will preserve any thing and every thing you can think of. Besse 
The process is so simple that a child can operate it as well and as successfully asa man. There is Coll Peter 
no expensive apparatus or machinery requi “ G.C. Swallow, Agr. Dept. Mo. Uni. 8. B. Parsons, Jr., Flus 
ale —— mes with different articies, such as eggs, meat, fish, etc., can be treated at one time, without ” L. Ingersoll, Perdue Unity. (Ind.) | . W. Furnas, Ex-Governor, Nebraska. 
onal trouble or expense.  J.M. McBryde, Tenn. Uni. Agr. Dp’t. Sec’ Be 
A test package a sufficient quantity to preserve one thousand Townshend, Ohio Un'y Agr.Dpt A. Haigh 
dozen of eggs, or other articies in proportion. i be sent te any applicant on receipt om ’ Agr'l College. F.D.C on Swine, etc. 


o1 $3. This package willenable the at to pursue any line of testx and experi- 
ments he desires, and thus satisty himself as to the extraordinary merits of Ozone asa 
Preservative. 
If you do not care to send money in advance fer the test package, we will send it C. O. D., but this 
will put you to the expense of charges for the return of money. 
any one were to call upon you and in five minutes time give you the means of making $10,000 
* &@ year, you would, undoubtedly, feel that yeu were a lucky man indeed; and without a shadow ef a 
: doubt, the proposition herein made, and the opportunity presented, will enable you to make from 
$3,000 to $10,000 a year, and you can not fail, if industriously pursued. It is impossible. 
In making a promise so startling as the above, we aie prepared to prove that it is not idle talk, and 
you are certainly interested in having us make the matter as clear to you as it is to us. 

In order to enable any man or men to make the amount of money we promise, the means must 
necesearily be entirely new and of general value to all men. The avenues of trade in any business thai 
every man has an equa! opportunity to enter are already crowded, and the chanoes for large profits, ex- 
cept with stupendous capital, are very meager. Therefore, let it be understood that what we have to 
offer is something that has never before been possible, and whichis of benefit to every man in every 
nation of the The farmer, the merchant, the manufacturer, the housewife, grocer, the butch- 
er, the ener, the fruit-grower, the shipper, the exporter, the importer, the drover, the speculator, 
the mechanic, the whole of mankind, each and every one is either directly or indirectly interested, and 
will be oniy too giad to help develop and swell the profits which the handling of this article will bring 
to every person ln whose hands we place this means oP acquiring wealth. 


HOW YOU CAN REALIZE A BENEFIT. 


In every county in the United States of ordinary population there is waiting a handsome fortune, to 
be secured through the handling of this article. By establishing agents or operators in each county, 
whose efforts te enrich the ves will at the same time yield us a moderate return, we can secure 
from all the counties thus worked probably as much or more for this Preservative method than any 
single individual or company would pay for its exclusive use, and at the same time be doing a greater 
good. The arguments as to the value of the Preservative for use in a city will hold good for any section 
of the country. The city’s supplies must all come from the country. The country dealer or farmer 
is now obliged to ship his needs to market, no matter at what price, in order to realme an 


- TRY THIS a year...it will PAY WELL. 
ng at 
allifrom them. Eggs, for instance, must reach the market within a few days after being laid, whether 
the price be eight cents or fifty cents. There is no option mM the matter. It is true there are crude and 


ive, usually futile, and even when ORANGE JUDD CO., 751 Sreaauian, New York. 


uncertain methods of trying to preserve eggs, but they are e 

| successful leave the eggs far from fresh and palatable. With process any farmer or country dealer 
can save his eggs as long as is desirable, and when the market is right they car be shipped as first-class 
: No. 1 fresh , for they are that, and nothing else. Now, if one man in a county possessed the process 
‘ alone, he would be in a position to secure every egg laid in the county, for he couid always afford to pay 


more for them than the dealer who had to ship immediately, as he could hold them indefinitely, or until 
the market was at its highest, and the difference in the price of eggs between spring and winter is always 


Useful Everywhere. 
Though issued for convenience in the Metropolitan City, which affords the best 
mechanical appliances, artists, etc, the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST is adapted to 
the whole country, EAST, WEST, NORTH, SOUTH, and on account of 
its engravings, its genera/ information, its humbug exposures, etc., it is very use- 
ful to every one, no matter where residing. or how many other journals are taken. 
and it is equally adapted to residents of City, Village, and Country.....It is the 


Cheapest Journal in the World, 


taking into account its large size, the Engravings, 
the great amount of useful information, etc., etc. 


TERMS: $1.50 a year; four copies, $5.00; 15 cts. a number. 


(One Specimen Copy sent post-paid for 10 cents). {" Those sub- 
scribing for 1882, before Dec. 10, will receive the Journal for Dec. free. 


Premiums to Clubs. 


4383 Valuable Premium Articles, also many Good Books, offered 
to those who gather and forward two, three, or more subscriptions. 


G2 Illustrated Premium List sent post-paid to all desiring it. 


sufficient to yield a profit of one hundred per cent. at least, to the man whocould hold eggs as he liked, 
perfectly fresh and sweet. 
With such an article as this preservative, we ask you candidly, can not any man of ordinarr bnsiness 


Interest, 


ability so manipulate and work it as to yield him a spiindid income? He would have a hundred different 
means to choose from to make it yield the best resuits in his locality. He could either use it himself for 
the preservation, in a wholesale way, of the products of his county, or he could sell it to others. Sone 
one tn every county will use it iargely. There is not a farmer in your counly who would not pay ten 
dollars for the article.if he knew that he could turn around and use it at a saving to himself of ten 
the amount ; and this is exactly what he could do. The Preservative can be sold at a thousand per 

cent. profit and still enable the purchaser to use it almost at a nominal! price. 
pond goon? Your own business sagacity will ny omy a thousand other means by which you 


is commenced in the November number of 


RTHUR’S Home MAGAZINE 
. All new subscribers for 1882 will seceive 
FR the November and December Nos. 4 


JEREMIAH TERMS : $28 ear; 2copies 


to a d with absol i the thir The Game isfinely gotten up first chapters of “ Divorced,” send 
6, to e money, and make it honestly, legitimately, and with a ute certainty ing ame Jy go c ‘ 
to do, and do at once, is to handle Ozone. An ency for Ozone is the same as receiving & legacy—it Is in od Lithooraph Ome oe T.S. ARTHUR&SON, Philadelphia, 10c. 


box. 


PRACTICAL 
ETIQUETTE. 


Plain, Sensi- 
ble, Reliable, 


and most Pe work 
ever written. Every Y me, AN AND Wom- 
re 


money in hand. Because we advertise test packages at $2 each, is no reason why any y rey business 
would be interfered with, for no person can buy atest package of ustwice. Our sole object in adver- 
tising test packages is to enable nts and packers to make a thorough test of Ozone at a smal! expense. 
This done, the only orders we will fill are these which come from those who, in the future, order in whole- 

ale quantities. 
very 


IT WILL COST BUT A TRIFLE ice 


To satisfy any man. First order a test package of Ozone, which will contain a suffieient quantity of | customs of anew 

Ozone to preserve a thousand dozen eggs, or other articles in proportion. With this paakage we will nee 

send you our wholesale prices, full instructions how to use Ozone in every way, and the means to secure Star Game 

a fortune-making agency. ‘The test package will enable you to pursue any line of test you desire, and “ee 

thus satisfy yoursely of the extraordinary merits of Ozone as a Preservative, and as an article with of Cities 
iJt 


AGENTS: BOOK AGENTS 
SUNLIGHT AND SHADO 

by John B. 

Humor, and Thrilling Interest it is withouta . Ministers 


é one lau crys over it 
of Thousands are It is the booming “ 
n 


wanted, men and w ow 18 the harvest time, 
Hartford. Conn. 


which e for a benefit on every man with you Onin, 
ness member, you are doing business with a regular company, organized un the laws © 
. and that we are the sole owners, managers and manufacturers of a Ozone, the Wonderful a- seat pees 
BS tive.” If you have an acquaintance in this city, ask him to call on us and Jook into the merits of our j patoreating 


ms; Or, to any person who is interested sufticiently to make the trip, we will pay all traveling Teaching the Location, Population and. General Infv. 


et expenses for a visit to this city, if we fail to prove any statement we have mati f all the United it ie f Tage eben competent. 
Ordering « test package will surely lead you to secure an agency, and then your way is absolutely clear Fir ©Y CENTS EACH, of all three to one address, end for crediar WeG.0 Osweno. i a 

to make from $2,000 to $10,000 a year. 1.35, PUBLISHING 00., — 


DOMESTIC 
Give your full address ia every letter, and send your letter to ENTS WANTED. 459 W. Harrison &t., Chicage , Sehoct end un 
Le by Watchmakers, F 


PRENTISS PRESERVINC CO. (Limited) 
S. E. Cor, Ninth & Race Sts., Cincinnati. O. : 
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_Deo. 21, 1881.__- THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

‘OFFER PARLOR | Vie 
It is with I offer the most perfect musical combination erd wcrderful musical instrument ever nace. 

The “Mozart” New Style No. 12,000 


which is to be Ra, Organ the world hasever seen. My ceas in the having been so I 
feel warranted in doi “THE WOR hence this unparallielled o 

] have now the LAR zs st FAC TORY THE WOR LD that ships its products direct 

to the purchaser, ig exto emen and agents, manufactur'ng my own 
organs in my own Factory, and be selling thousands of this charming styléevery 

. I offer this organ combining & a grander variety of stop work, greater power, more 
musical effects, and the most glegant exterior, including @ tirst-class re) R N L y 

book and music, bo d delivered on —— cars here 

YOU CAN VEST iT IN YOUR OWN HOMIE, free of expense, FOR ONE YEAR. (eee 


contains at 5 Octaves, 10 full sets Golden Tongue Keeds. as follows: 
Manual Sub-Basa, 1 8 feet tone. ulciana, fect tone, Cello, 8 feet 
Horn, & feet axa 5S feet tone. ‘olx Celeste, 5 feettone. Viola Dolce, 4 feet tone. . 


‘rene 
4 teet tone. *iccolo, 4 teet tone. also Coupler Harmonique, H #oline, Grand | 
oan Wend ubilante and other pon as — 
OF STOP WORK, 27 IN ALL. 
1, Cel 15, Dulctana. 22, Orchestral Forte. 
& 10; Espressione. 17, Voix Celeste. 24, Right Knee Stop. 
4; Manual Sub-Bass. 11, French Hor * Yio lin 25, Automatic Valve Stop. 
Bourdon. 12, Harp Vox Jubilante. 26, plex Damper, 
» Viel ci Gamba. 14, Echo, Hurmonique. 


fy BEATTY'S NEW PATENT ADJUSTABLE STOP ACTION. | 
re ms ee if In this action is reached the highest state of perfection attainable. The cave of the ** MOZA RT ” Organ isa de- | 
: sign of rare beauty and is unrivalled at the price offered. Beautiful Lamp stands. It is of selid walnut with | 

extra large fancy top, decorated with original designs ares work. Kece for music, book rack, The above stool is packed in the 
holder chaste design, sliding fall with lock. tiful ever walled | the box (making no additional transpor 
be Organ T rede for ip every feature. DIRECT FROM oF 
MENT, AS Posi T DENT FROM PRICE, 960.00. CASH OLDEKS TAKE 
P UXDER try music storesaill the way from $2.50 
: : ossible, We have no time toread very! BOOK AND CHOICE music 

ong » Post Office 
ng letters. Be sure to give Po every ** MOZAR 


ty, Sts Lt dStatio on wiat 


COLOEN ; 
N JUSA. TONGUE, DIAPASON« ailroad, SATISFACTION mind) a very use ful 
—  — REMEMBE: GUAKANTERD instruction Book, 


CELLO, VIOLADONE| FRENCH HORN, CELeage. | order r manufacturers or their 
agenta, not to doit. Order only the latest gressive aa 
UB-BASS. | SAXAPHONE. | VIOLINA, | Piccovo. and best of Organs. If you have already Gigeg and stu 
5 ordered, councermand your order, itmay dies, to w ‘hich 
= not betoo late yet. An Organ lastsalite- (“Sided over 
time, get onty the latest style ond best cixty Potkas, 
PLAN OF —A caveat for Patent fs filed at musiccombined, Remit by Post Office «, Gal 
Patent Office, to protect this valuable invention. ; Money Order, Express Pre- Bank ons, including 
No her manufacturer can build an organ with this ; Draft, or — red Letter. OReY some of the 
Reedboard at any price. retunded and freight charges A if very latest 
not as represented after a year’s con- songs, ete. 
ant use. It isa well-known fact that Iamthe man that had the nerve to reduce the erice of Also a choice 
et The public should remember piece of new 


‘janos and Crygans in the face of untold — fromthe moncpolists. 
this and petronize me. v offer made be manufacturers, no matter how low, sheet music, 


Ican do better. WEIGH THESE W ORDS CAREFULLY. I dare not ship you a poor instru- ali neatil 
Hye iy a Ma ment as it is not possible for me to know who will test it. Agents invariably conceal d« ‘fects and packed an 
i claim advantages for O ans they sell. My instruments must be good enough to sile nce malignersand ped FREE 
ji NT TO » OSE W Is HIN G TO BU ¥ ORG Since me ome strument iu 
ve rebui mn amuc rger scale than ever ) ‘ ‘wh organ arrive 
i very latest labor-saving woou-working machinery, VAST CAPITAL, I am now enabied to build ne for them oF The 
A Mt for farless money than ever, and I propose to give my patrons this benefit. which no other manufac. © of meuaie alone, if weld fi in b sheet form at at 
do for they have ro PRICE ONLY le unparallelled offer for the ** MOZART” music stores, would be worth from te 
tho ‘abinet or Parlor Organ. oO. 
Be 2533: POSITIVELY RICE ET LATIO ON IN PRICE.—The price of the 
== = ‘MOZART,’ ($60. 00, which includes Stool, Book and Music as abore,) 
is sovery low, Treqretto announce that I cannot allow S5,0r anything = 
whatever for traveling REMEM BEI The above roll of Eheot Mt Music is 
BY LONG CORRESPONDENC intire sfaction sent with every “ 
A COMPLETE MUSICAL GU CLIDE 
Guaranteed in every instance or money prompt y refunded after the which will enable any person to learn Z 


‘MOZART’? has bere in constant use a year. 
Visitors are always Welcome. Visitors are always welcome at my warerooms, offices and man- | 
nfactory, no matter whethe ou desire to purchase or come anyway, you are OU 


_ — DIMEN SION S—Height, 75 !n.; Lenghth, 46in.: Depth, 24 In. Free coach with polite attendance meets all trains, YT ADDRESS OR CALL 


The “MOZART,” New Style, No. 12,000, Only $60. et. DANIEL F. BEATTY, Weskhaaian, New seen 


| Quickly and 

ASTHMA) Permancntiy 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy } 
Is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure fcr 
Asthma and Dyspepsia, 
and all their attendantevils. It does not merely 


afford temporary relief, butisa permanent cure. 
Mrs. B. F. , of Belmore, O., says of it: “J vis 


THE LITTLE CIRLS 


NEW 8TYLE 


Fight inches tall, with beautiful life-like fea- 
tures. Banged hair and dark eyes, or Curis and 
bine eyes, 

10 cents each, or two for 15 cents, which fn- 
Cludvs dreases with each doll, doz. dolls and 
22 different dresses for 75 cents. Mailed free. 

Special Offer to the readers of this Paper. 
very perso 15 cents will receive 2 


25 the tir st a rn age Biampe 


E. NASON & CO,,1il Nassau St. New -New Lorik cough and made expectoration easy. Inow sleep ‘alt 


night without coug ing. ” If your druggist does not 
keep it, send for treatise and testimonialsto ™% 
.-P. HK. PECK & ¢ 
way. New ¥o 


Toany suffering with Catarrh 
? cr Bronchitis who earnestly 
’ desire relief, | canfurnish a 
means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Treatment. 
No charge for consultation by 
mail. Valuable Treatise Free. 
**His remedies are the outgrowth 
with the Series. and contains another HUN- & of his own experience; t rad are 
combining Sentiment, Oratory, Pathos, Hu- the only known tat of per- 
REVI 0. 


iCiIAL EAR MS 
As incdesed and worn by him perfectly restoring the 
hearing. Entirely deaf for thirty years, hefhears with them, 
even whispers, distinctly, Are not observable, and re- 
IM position without aid. Descriptive Circular 
Garmore 5.W. Cor. 5th & Kace Sts., Cincinmat, 


No 20 ia now ready. This number is uniform 
DRED splendid and Reudin 

mor,Fun,180 Crs. Sold by Bo vokseliers. Every boy who speaks picces, every mem- 
berof a Lyceum W o wants someth ng new to recite, should the Whole Set. Club rates and Full List of Con- Rev. T. P. CHILDS, 


tentaF ree. GARRETT & CO., 708 a. 
REMEDY* “7 E A AF 
y 


D. LAT NG L'S iSTHMA- eminent Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 


gied 30 years between Mie aad death with 

sicians ahd resi ving bo benefit, I we wen Ned during tue last tive years of wy filness to eit on my chair 

day and night gasping for breath i “7 sufferings were beyond description. In despair I experimented on & PERFECiLY RESTORE THE IN@ 
ural m. 


—PISO’S CURE: FOR: 


Consumptives and people 
who have weak lungs or asth- 
ma, should use Piso’s Cure for 
Consumption. It has cured 
thousands, It has not injur- 
ed one. It is not bad to beret: 
It is the best cough syru 
Soldeverywhere. 25c. 


CON 
SUMPTION. myself by enmpoundin —. 2 and inhaling the modicine thus obtained. 1 fortanately discovered and perform the work of the Nat 
Ci oF 00 tho mest stubborn case of Alwa in position, buat invisible to others. 
io es rest aud sleep comfortably. Any person not fullyeatisfied nversation and even whispers heard dis- 
after using owe-tuird of a box can ree 2 oe priest is to the proprietor and the money will be refunded, or 2 a We refer to those using Send for 
can b mol on of by all Droggists. Address D. LANGELL, Pre- riptive circt 
prietor, Wooster, Ohi Astor House Offices, New York City. H.P.K. PECK & CO., 868 Broadway, New Yerk. 


MILLER & KITZMILLER, Piqua, Onto. P: EN S I N S. 


or otherwise. A SD of any kind, loss of 
TURE, 
vithuta BLACKBOARD in your’ & Ours is by far the CHEAPEST in the market. 


finger, toe or eye, hep if but slight: 
ricose 
>! on your OWN TIME and TERM 
Size 32x48. Printed on heavy paper and ready for use. Tilustrates the International 8. 8. Lessons. @@°Trial copy mailed 


diseases of Lungs or Va Velms give « 
pension. Under new law thousands are en. 
Fine . . ARM and HOME to any minister or 8. S. Superintendent. Do not fail to send for one u will be delighted 
ith the BEST MARKETS almost at your door. with it, Price, per year, $3.00 ; 6 months, $1.75; 8 months, $1.00. Address LAUBR & YOST, Indianapolls 1 orale Fe etka. Benkion Co. 


titled to an inercase of pension. Widows, or- 
phans and dependent fathers or mothers of 
soldiers get a pension. Send @ stamps for copy 
and Bounty Acts. 
300, 00 00 ACKE 4 Lands Mention this Cleveland, Ohio. and Pres’t Central Bank, both ae 
the Worle asv payments 
Me. Be 5S, Lansing, ich widows, fatLers, mothers of 
Is the only REMEDY mn, Thousands yetentitled. Pensions given 


Addre rest, 
Fitzgeral & Claim Agenta, 
“DOBYNS’ SURE CURE” which can and does show or loss of finger, toe .cye or rupture, varicose Vei 


LL PERSONS afflicted with ‘‘ Hernia” should ‘ 
Patent Laser 45,000 Certificatesof CURES. Why spend time and mone soldiers entitled to INCREASE ind BOUNTY. 
nostrums, and grew worse! SEND ONE DO OLLA PATENTS procured for Inventors, Soldiers 
clean and easy—no back pressure—self-adjusting x of and unless satisfied with resu, your money will be refunded. *“*Donyys’ lend warrants procure sold. Soldiers 

ard and upward pressure. Pamphiletsfree. Ad- Scare Core” has no Catarrh, Colds, ane readechs, An Abeolute sappy, your rights at 

Dz. C. AUG. GREGURY, with every Box y Druggists, or res p y apes rireetions. 
can refer to of and 


West Thirty-fifth Street. “ 


te solden s 0 PAaTEMT 


ns the 4 ou 
ns’ Purgative Pills make Nev on the OME Dearest quai Just issued, by ablest Geographical scholar.* 


cat will complete) f Territo 


the entiresystem in three months, An 
| Who wif take 1 pill each night from 1 to feoks noi. AV Prices! Social. Educational and Con. 
MODEL PRESS. may be restored to sound health, if sucha thing BEA Crit UL. tis art YN ition; Nationalities represented; Climate.Sai  Produded, 
erythingn be p ssible, Bent by mail for 8 letter stat ips. if. Clot Wages. all Trades and_ Professions; Statist 
MA ° T, ce ion ever ass 
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628 THE CHRISTIAN UNION 
IMPPC VEMENTS---NEW STYLES---NEW CATALOGUE, 
Granite lronware 


rine Mascn & Hamlin Organ Co. THE 
FOR ‘ 
xhit itronat or Fourteen ra (being the on iy AR ifrican wric been [ON worthy of suc 
Kitchen & Household Wse. any), nave ebected more and grenter practically va nable improv ements in their Organs in the 1 G Vig 


since. and are now ferin v organs of highe r excellence znd enlarged capacity 
pash Chicago. 3 lA N 0 
bf 


t 

| Free to Everybody! THE VICTOR cones 

The rrenite coating is an insoluble glaze, witl A Beautiful Little Beok jor the Asking: YEARS the ot 


ting more tban 100 styles of Orgsn:. This, with net prices clyoulars are containing akcut 
a liberal mixture of Iron Oxide, vitrifie 1 nnder in- 


Vor. XXIV., No. 25. 


ne which will be use ful to one be sent free and pos 
dd ON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., Tremont St., Bcston; ek St., New York; or 


i 


tense heat, producing a ,fini-h which is admires 
alike by the connoisseur, the chemist, and the 
housekeeper. The ware is subject to neither ruet, 
breakage, nor injury by fire, and is the most whole 
some aud serviceable in the world. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE BY THE 


Hardware and House furnish ng Trade 


for Men orBoys 


either ready-made ormade 
Bito order, do not fail to 
: for our Catalogue 


CLOTHINGHOUSE 


-HaND made easy. Sent Address, 
EK. GOODRICH. Williamsburgh, N. 


To know your fu'l rofce power, Tris! bor, Ce 

SINGERS highest, most musical tones, use culars free. 

SPE S To cure coughs, throat ills, Bane Co., 
FAKER hoarseness, aud asiLma, use bakio St., Cincianati, 


‘BEST iN i THE WORLD? 


ENO 


a 


U. 


ASKYOURSTOREKEEPER FOR IT. 


WASTE SEWING SILK .... . per oz. 
WASTE EVIBROIDERY SILK, 40c. per oz. 

giving rules and designs fo: 
tin Stockings, Money Purses, 
bies’ Cap# and Boots, Laces, ete Ni be sent tr 


any address on receipt cf Six Cents. ‘ge stamps 
received as money. 


THE BHAINER D & ARMSTRONG CO. 
69 Broadway. N. Y. Market St. Philad’a 


Established 1856. One Price Only. 
J. LEACH, 


STATIONER, PRINTER, 
AND BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER 


SG Nassau Street, 
Letter, Note, Foolscap, Bill and Legal Cap. 
ALL SIZES OF CASH BOXES. 
Standard, American and Spring Back Diaries on 
hand a.] the year. 


All kinds or Esterbrook’s, Gilott's, Perry’s, Spencerlan, 
and Medallion Steel Pens, 


Bend 10 eents for one dozen Pens and Frice-List. 


LEACH’S FALCON and LAW PENS. 


Metropolitan Telephone No. Naasasu 278, 


Avery pretty Iloliday Present. 
Miles’ Patent Wall Pecket for 
nolding brush and comb. Convenient. 
“legant!y covered with silk plush. In- 
terior rows of bristies hold the brush 
in place, et the same time allowing it to 
be withdrawn freely, and cleaning the 
bruth,. 
Sent, postpaid, for 21. 
MILES BROS. & CO. 
Fuiton St., N. 
BRUSH MANUFACTURERS. 


THE WILSON 


PATENT 
Adjustable Chair. 
With Thirty Chanvres of Po- 
sition. 
Parlor, Library 


Invelid Chai. 
Child's Crib, Bod 


pf Jus:rated ote Chris ristian Un- 
The ‘ison Ad. Chair Ce., 


ostai card if ate “dis stance) any pergon will be presented with a beautifully illustrated copy of a 
New Book entitled 


GENIUS REWARDED, 
STORY OF} HHE 


SEWING MACHINE, 
containing a handsome and costly steel engraving frontispiece ; also, 28 finely engraved wood-cuta, and 


bonrd in an elaborate blue and gold litho, graphed cover. No charge whatever ie made for th's handsome 
xook, which can be obtained only by application at the branch and subordinate offices of The Singer 


Viannufact gz Co. 
SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Principal Office, 34 Union Square, New York 


BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 
{SO7. Established 74 Years, 1881. 
COW PERTHW ALT CO. 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Furniture and Carpets. 


408, 410 & 412 Fulton Ave. (Cor. Gallatin Place)) Brooklyn. 


Parlor. Chamter and Dining Teom Suita, Pure Curted Hair Mattresses, Lice 
ecse Feathers. Oil Cloth, Window Shades, Lambrequins, Curtains, eto, 


We are also prepared to manufacture all goods to order from the purchasers’ own designs, of all kinds of 
Oagbinet and Parlor Work, which will be fully warranted. Special terms of Credit if desired. 


__ New York Store: re: B. M.COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 153. 145 & 157 Chatham St.. N.Y. 
Ladies’ Restaurant and 
30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont & Fulton, Brooklyn, N. Y. + 
WEDDINC RECEPTIONS, 
tvening Pardes, Dinners | Ot., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
FUBNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Made Dishes, Truffled Turkey, Jellied Game, Game Pates, OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR 
Croquettes, Oysters, &c. 
lee Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, Mottoes, Brida! LADIES AND GENTLEMEN 
and Fancy Cakes, Imported Glace Fruits, Wine These baths are the greatest of luxuries the best 
and Fruit Jellies, Flowers, &c &c., on the preservatives of health, and a cure for Colds, Rheu- 
ness, an Th ous. ey y 
Also, Entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver, Glass, and P 
Table Linen, clesand beautify the complexion. 
Sw White or Colorcd Waiters sent as desired. 
1839s. 1881. 
JAMES THOMPSON HARDENBERGH & CO. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER. 
ALWAYS ON HAND, 
* Pilsbury’s Best Minnesota 
And all other CHOICE BRANDS OF FLOUR. 
The Best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods 
OF ALL KINDS, 
And a general assortinent of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES. 
Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


: STEWART & CO. 


121 Atlantic cor. Henry Street. *7& uLton. St-, 
eerie Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Oarefulls 


TENDER FEET. 
People with tender feet can secure comfort by CARPETS, ETC., 


wearing Boots and Shoes made on the OF ALL GRADES. 


McComber Patent Last! 4zminster, Moquettes, Wittons, 
Velwets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Piys. 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALSO 


LAOE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, OORNICES, 


They cost no more than others, and are as neat and 
graceful as shoes can be. Call or write to 


F. EDWARDS, Manufacturer, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Avenue, BROOKLYN, NY. 


SHADES, 
SEND TO HARDENBERCH & CO. 


E. D. BURT & CO., 
387 Fulton 8t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tustrated Cate ALANSON CARTER, 
mailorex: DEALER IN HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS 
10 


. All orders 
receive prompt d Fire- Place Heaters, O 
attention. Gratea, Blationary on pen 


up in “the mos workman ner. A 
variety of Coal Hoda, eto. 


Please men- | 


N.Y. 


By applying personally at the nearest ofiice of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. (or by | WORLD—being copied not only by the makers of 


this country, but of Europe—will be offered during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persons wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
struments aro respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., N.Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 
5 


A GREAT OFFER FOR 


HOLIDAYS!! 


PTANOS and ORGANS at 
eesfor cash. Instalmenis iv 
SPL DID ORGANS, et p. 
NIFECENT 7}.oct. OOD Pianos,stool 
and Cover only 8190. Warranted6 years. 
HORACE W jue matted. Agents wanted 
co., Manufacturers 
dway, New York. 


KNAB 


PIANOFORTES. 


UNEQUALLED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 

Nes. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimor . 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue New York. 


AN APPRECIATIVE | 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


BUY A 


CABINETTO. 


Ne 


race 
OR AN 


ORCUINETTE. 


A MUSICAL CABINET, 


AN AUTOMATIC PIANO, 
PIPE OR REED ORGAN. 


THEY PLAY EVERYTHING, 
ANY ONE CAN PLAY THEM. 


NO MUSICAL KNOWLEDGEREQUIRED 
THEY ARK 
THE MUSICAL TRIUMPH OF THE AGE, 


Small $8 to $20, 
Large, 360 to $2, 
Call and see them, to 


THE MECHANICAL ORGUINESrTE CO. 
S3I Broadway, 
Between 12th and 13th Streets. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Vailla Choclae 


¥ Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
pared with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, mss. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE 


ii 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
1 j 
~ 
— 
FYE. SUPERIO AG | 
4 | 
: | 
S 
; 
g SiS aust 
| 
| 
| 
\\ 
ia AY. OF n- adapted to every-day on ordi» 
ing besuty, f) = | N nary roads. Long expetience bo 
— | \ NZ in Kngland and America has proved 
omfort. oods of gaining health and pleasure it 
BR We has no equal, een ore 
UR Tes now, it to e their pas- 
OO., 519 Washington boston, Mase 


ton. 

! 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FOR HOLIDAY 
W.& J. SLOANE} 


Have just received a large shipment of} 


Antique 
Bokhara 


AND 


Daghestan 
RUGS. 


Their assortment contains some of the| 


Finest Specimens 
EVER IMPORTED. 
649, 651 and 655 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


GOUPIL 


Messrs. M. KNOEDLER & C0. 


invite attention to their fine collection 
of OIL and WATER-COLOR PAINT- 
INGS, ENGRAVINGS, and other Art 
_ products for the HOLIDAYS. 


The list of paintings comprises a choice selection 
from the best and most characteristic works of 


vez, Idini Clays. 
A 
Bremen, 
aus, 


170 Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St. 


KEYES, 


$49, 351 & 353 8th Ave. 
NEW YORK. 


CREAT DISPLAY 
HOLIDAY GIFTS. 


Everything new and usefal in Dry Goods, Fancy 
Goods, Millinery, Shoes, etc., etc.. 

We confidently claim that ali our friends living 
at a distance from our city will benefit their purses 


by sending for our 


Descriptive Catalogue 


. and ordering from our very large and varied stock. 


Our customersextend from Oregon to Florida. 
and Maine to Texas. 

Why do you not make a trial and judge for 
ourself? 


y 
IT WILL PAY YOU. 


Mail orders Carefully and promptly filled. — 


JONES’ 


ILLUSTRATED QUABTERLY 


BAZAR, 


Price, postage paid, per number. 0c, year. 


Issued December 1, 1881. 


Bpecial inducement with this number. 
Published by 0. JONES, 


1% EIGHTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. | 


mom-ters, and Compasses BECK 


LACE CURTAINS. : 


GREAT SALE, 


TO-DAY, AND CONTINUING TAROUGH THE HOLIDAYS. 
An Importer’s Entire Stock to be Closed Out at 


LESS THAN 


OF PRODUCTION. 


In order to accommodate purchasers, we have appropriated the Third 
Floor (reached by elevators) for the Special Sale of 
NOTTINGHAMS in all grades, ranging 


from $1 per pair to the finest 
Imported. 


SHEPPARD KNAPP 
Sixth Avenue, cor. 13th St. 


OPEN EVENINCS UNTIL NINE O'CLOCK. 
RARE BARCAINS IN CARPETS. 


FURNITURE! 


Reductions 
Every Department 


In order to reduce our immense 
stock before our annual inventory 
we have decided to offer special 
inducements in parlor suits, cham- 
ber suites, desks, chiffoniers, hall 
stands, sideboards, etc. 
Parlor ‘suites, regular price $300, now $250 


Chamber Suites, etc., reduced in the same proportion. 
call will repay any intending purchaser., 


A LARGE AND ATTRACTIVE ASSORTMENT. OF 
Useful Holiday Presents. 


Brooklyn Furniture Co., 
Nos. 559 to 571 Fulton St., Brovkiyn, WY. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST MAILED FREE. 4 


250, 

66 | 200, 
150 

25, 

00, 


Oriental Rugs 
Carpets. 


ALSO, A FRESH ARRIVAL OF 


Ancient and Modern 


Embroideries. 


A. A. Vantine & Co., 


827 to 831 Broadway, 
IMPORTERS OF EVERY VARIETY OF 


Chinese, Japanese — 
and India Goods, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 


FOR A 


HOLIDAY GIFT 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO. 
No, 235 BROADWAY, Opposite Post-Office, 


Large variety of VASES, PLAQUES, NOVELTIES 
in PORCELAIN, great number of beautiful articles 
in OLIVE WOUD, BRONZE, BRASS, PLUSH and 


LEATHER. UDOR CASES, with LUNDBORG’S — 


PERFUMES. POCKETBOOKS, LETTER and 
CARD CASES, PORTFOLIOS, CIGAR and 
ARETTE CASES, POCKET TOILET CASES, 
FLASES, MATCH BOXES and STANDS, in Alli- 
gator, Calf Morocco, Seal, Plush and Velvet; PHO- 
TOGRAPH, AUTOGRAPH and CARD ALBUMS, 
PHOTOGRAPH FRAMES, FINE PAPER, in hand- 
some boxes; GOLD PENS and CHARM PENCILS, 
GLOVE and HANDKERCHIEF BOXES, LADIES’ 
HAND BAGS, WRITING DESKS and COMPAN- 
IONS, LAP TABLETS, and numerous other arti- 
cles of foreign and domestic make. 


Christmas and New Year Cards, 
All makers, and beautiful hand-painted designs. 


ARTISTIC 


HOME 


CEO. A. CLARKE, 


747 Broadway, Upstairs. 


FINE FURNITURE, CARPETS, BEDDING, 
MIRRORS, PARLOR BEDS, &c., &e. 


LEE S, sdvance. exceeding 


J. B. MoNAB, Manager. 


(ESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


-|Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


34 and 36 University Place, 


NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 3 


| 
| 
for 
YBN 
the 
ra of | 
ring 
) ine 
| 
| 
| 
125 , 
“105 
85 
Highest Award for thelr “ TOUGH,” 
“Sinerse Quarity.” ‘“Dsiicacy and | 
PowzrR or Tonz,” with Highest Excellence 
of Workmanship. 
The above embrace ali the qualities o) | 
First-class Piano-Forte. 
| WAREROOMS: 


